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PREFACE. 


Doctor Jounson, in his Life of Cave, thus speaks of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. “ It has now (1781) subsisted fifty years, 
and still continues to enjoy the favour of the world: it is one of 
the most successful Pamphlets which literary history has upon re- 
cord, and therefore deserves, in this narrative, particular notice.” 
That a work should continue in the public favour for the long 
period of half a century, was justly deemed by the writer, no in- 
conclusive proof of its merits; but another sixty years have since 
passed, and the proprietors of the Magazine can look with no 
ordinary feelings of satisfaction, at a work, which has now lasted 
for a longer period than any other periodical of the kind in this 
country or perhaps in others; which possesses the same unim- 
paired resources, and enjoys the same public favour, that it for- 
merly had ; notwithstanding the numerous rivals that have been 
formed on its design ; and the great increase of literature that has 
circulated among the community. 

If then, since the commencement of its execution, we have 
seen a multitude of other magazines, arising, and perishing ; 
and only a few, that have been supported by a powerful asso- 
ciation, exempted from the general fate ; surely we have a right 
to presume that the permanence of our reputation in the 
public favour, is owing to the judiciousness of our original 
plan, and the carefulness of our continued execution. What 
therefore has so long been our support, we may now look 
forward to maintain; and hope that by constancy of diligence, 
we may ensure the public confidence, and offer to those inge- 
nious persons who seek an easy channel for the communica- 
tion of their thoughts, one in which they will not be lost, either 
from the obscurity of the publication, or in the multiplicity of 
various and unconnected subjects. We proceed on a long esta- 
blished unity of design, which is the history and improvement of 
literature and art; a field wide enough for the most active in- 
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quiry, and leading, if properly treated, to the most useful and 
satisfactory results. The art of criticism, we consider to be one 
of high rank and rare excellence ; and it is with pleasure that we 
see more than one person among our present communicants, 
gifted with it, and using it in such a manner as to impart fresh 
lustre to its value, and to please while they instruct. We thank 
them for the favours they have already conferred ; and we hope to 
receive additional freights of their learned stores, which have been 
formed by them in retirement, and which we may have the satis- 
faction of imparting to the world. Thus we trust that the succes- 
sive numbers of our Magazine will never be wanting in the supply 
of matter at once agreeable and profound, and that we may say 
of them in the language of the poet, 


‘« __~ Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo.”’ 


London, 
Dee. 25, 1841. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


John Stafford, LL.D. was made Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in 1425, and translated 
to Canterbury in 1443, and died in 1452. 
Cassan, in his Lives of the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, p. 212, says that he 
was the 9th son of Humphrey de 
Stafford, 6th Earl of Stafford, who was 
created Duke of Buckingham 14 Sept. 
1444. This is impossible; for Duke 
Humphrey was only one year old at the 
death of his father, Edmund, the 5th Earl, 
who was killed at the battle of Shrews- 
bury in 1403, and did not prove his age 
and obtain livery of his lands till the 
2 Hen. 6, 1423 or 4. Duke Humphrey’s 
youngest son’s name was John, but he 
was created Earl of Wiltshire 5 Jan. 1470, 
and was K.G. Neither could the Arch- 
bishop be brother to the Duke, unless 
we suppose him to have been made Bishop 
of Bath and Wells at the age of 20 or 21, 
which is very improbable; and besides 
this, the Peerages give no account of any 
other son of the 5th Earl, except Humph- 
rey, the Ist Duke. Can any of your Cor- 
respondents inform me what was the 
exact relationship of the Archbishop to 
the noble family of Stafford? D.A.Y. 

A. H. S. in answer to T.’s ‘‘ Query for 
Heralds’’ (May Mag. p. 450), sends the 
following extract from Berry’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Heraldry (article Quartering), al- 
though he doubts whether that work can 
be considered a legitimate authority: 
‘* Where a lady becomes an heiress, or 
coheiress, to her mother (which cannot be 
unless the mother was herself an heiress, 
or coheiress,) and not to her father, which 
sometimes happens, by the father marry- 
ing a second wife, and having male issue 
to represent him, she is entitled to her 
mother’s inheritance, and bears a maternal 
coat, with the arms of her father on a 
canton, taking all the quarterings which 
her mother, by descent, was entitled to; 
and when married, her husband bears the 
whole on an escotcheon of pretence, and 
the issue of such marriage, after her death, 
take them as quarterings; for it should 
be particularly noted, that neither men 
marrying heiresses, or coheiresses, ez- 
pectant, nor the issue of such, can bear 
arms in this manner.’’ T. has searched 
with much attention the works of Gwillim, 
Nisbet, and Edmondson for corroboration 
and confirmation of the foregoing rule, 
but is unable to find any notice taken of 


this particular case. They appear to be 
the words of some o/d author. 

W. L. W. in answer to the same query, 
is ‘‘ inclined to think that the arms of the 
daughter and heiress of the first wife are 
to be impaled with those of her husband, 
not borne on an escutcheon of pretence ; 
inasmuch as though the daughter be the 
heiress of her mother, (who was also an 
heiress,) and consequently is entitled to 
quarter her mother’s arms with those of 
her father, yet not being the heiress of her 
father, her husband has no right, I think, 
to bear her arms on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence. If this opinion be correct, then 
her arms are to be thus blazoned with her 
husband’s: Quarterly, Ist and 4th the 
father’s arms, and the 2nd and 3rd the 
mother’s.’’—In our opinion, this answer 
is the more correct, at least in modern prac- 
tice; but the due course in these matters ig 
to apply to the Officers of Arms, who havea 
sort of prerogative to arrange the matter 
of quarterings at their will, under sanction 
of licenses from the Crown, procured in 
accordance with their arrangements. 

Civis CorcaGieEnsis, in looking over 
Darley’s Treatise on Homer, finds an as- 
sertion that Ulysses and Diomedes were 
the only persons mentioned in the Iliad as 
having ridden on horseback. The ex- 
pression alluded to in support of this 
opinion is trav émeBnoaro (Iliad, K. 
514.) Now, I think this can hardly be 
understood to mean that Diomedes rode 
on horseback ; for, Ist, frm@v émeSnoato 
and inmey aroBSayres are often used to 
signify the act of mounting or dismount- 
ing from a chariot: for instance, I, 265; 
2ndly, the word troy, being plural, 
would cause us to infer that Diomedes rode 
the two horses; 3rdly, Ulysses is repre- 
sented as beating the horses with his bow, 
and again, in verse 527, it is said that 
*Odvoeds pév Epige . . . dkéas immovs. 
What! was Diomedes such an infant as 
not to be able to beat or restrain his horse 
when he wished? In line 529 the words 
inmov émeBnoaro again occur, and in the 
next line Mdorigev 8° irmovs, which cer- 
tainly mean that Diomedes beat the 
horses ; but Barnes says, that in one MS. 
he found Mdorigev 8’ Odvoeds, which 
reading Clarke in a note approves of, al- 
though he gives the former in his text, as 
he says that the repetition of immovs is 
inelegant, 
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Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College, &c. 
By J. P. Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 


THE Shakespeare Society has made a good commencement in the present 
volume. Edward Alleyn, the subject of the memoir, has left a distin- 
guished name as founder of one of the most richly endowed charitable in- 
stitutions in the country, deriving no little additional claim to our inte- 
rest, as being connected, first through him, and afterwards by reason of the 
manuscript records which it possesses, with our dramatic literature ; and 
when, above all, we find, from Mr. Collier's announcement in the title 
page, that his volume contains new particulars of Ben Jonson and his con- 
temporaries, and even of Shakspere himself, we need nothing more to ex- 
cite our curiosity or to assure us of the value of the materials which have 
been for the first time collected and made public by the liberality of the 
Master and Fellows of the College, to whom Mr. Collier expresses his ob- 
ligations, and with whom the lovers of our old poetry (one great and 
vigorous branch of which is here illustrated with many curious and novel 
details) will unanimously join. The papers of Alleyn’s family preserved in 
Dulwich College had never been thoroughly examined, though Malone 
had them in his possession for some time, and published some extracts 
from them, as Mr. Lysons did others in his Environs of London. Mr. 
Collier’s intimate :nowledge of dramatic literature has enabled him to 
draw from them many curious facts that would have escaped others ; and 
also to make sound and reasonable inferences where the facts themselves 
have been imperfectly detailed. 

Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, was born on the Ist 
September 1566, in the parish of St. Botolph without Bishopsgate. His 
grandfather was Thomas Alleyn of Willen, in Buckinghamshire, and of 
Mesham, in Bedfordshire. His father, Edward Alleyn, was the second 
son, who married Margaret, daughter of John Towneley, Esq. of Towneley, 
in Lancashire. He is described, in 1556, as Edward Alleyn of London, 
Yeoman ; in his will, dated Sept. 1570, he is called “ Citizen and Inn- 
holder.” He died possessed of lands and tenements, which he left to his 
widow for life, and afterwards to his children, while his “ goods, leases, and 
ready money” were to be equally divided between them. The subject of 
the present memoir was only four years old when his father died, and his 
mother married subsequently a person of the name of Browne, who united 
the occupations of haberdasher and actor. His father-in-law probably 
brought up young Alleyn to the profession of a player, and Fuller says 
that “ Edward Alleyn having been born in the parish of St. Boto!ph, near 
Devonshire House, where now is the sign of the Pye, was bred a stage 
player, and became ‘the Roscius of our age, so acting to the life that he 
made any part, especially a majestic one, to become him.’”* John 


h 





* See Fuller’s Worthies, ii, 8vo. ed. 1811. 
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Alleyn, his elder brother, was, like his father, an Iunholder. At that time 
plays were acted in the courts of inns, and the old wooden galleries held 
the spectators, so that the family was essentially dramatic.* The earliest 
period at which we hear of Edward Alleyn was in January 1588-9, when 
he was purchasing play books and theatrical apparel, and when he mort- 
gaged a house in the same year, in conjunction with his brother, in the 
parish of St. Botolph. When a great man is born, circumstances are pro- 
pitious, and great events rise with him. Had Edward Alleyn come into 
the world half a century later, he probably would have figured as a puri- 
tanical preacher, with cropped hair, long bands, and a mortal aversion to 
pig and plum porridge at Christmas ; and certainly Mr. Collier, though we 
do not wish to undervalue his theological acquirements, never would have 
written his life. But, fortunately for the young Roscius, stage plays were 
becoming greatly the vogue ; few of the nobility were without companies 
of comedians, performing, under the protection of their name, as theatrical 
servants. Even knights, Mr. Collier informs us, had their dependent 
players ; so early as 1553 we hear of those of Sir Robert Leek, and in 
1571 of those of Sir Robert Lane. About this latter date the first 
theatre was opened ; and another, the “ Curtain,” was in use before 1576: 
both of these were in the vicinity of Alleyn’s birthplace. The Black- 
friars Theatre was constructed in 1576, the Whitefriars soon after. The 
Rose, the Hope, and the Swan Theatres on the Bank Side were opened 
about 1580. When Alleyn was about nineteen, the drama, that was 
rising so propitiously, and which was afterwards to attain an excellence 
that for native genius has never been in any country surpassed, was still 
further encouraged by the direct patronage of Queen Elizabeth, who took 
into her service twelve players selected from the most distinguished associ- 
ations of the day. 

It was the well-known custom of the time for boys and young men 
whose beards had not pullulated, to assume female parts on the stage, and 
Mr. Collier thinks that Alleyn may probably have worn petticoats and talked 
small like a woman ; but it is at any rate certain that before 1592 he had 
established a high reputation. In Nash’s ‘‘ Pierce Pennyless his Supplica- 
tion to the Devil,” Alleyn is twice mentioned as a performer of distinc- 
tion. ‘Not Roscius, not Asope, those tragedies admyred before Christ 
was born, could ever perform more in action than famous Ned Alleyn ;” 
and Ben Jonson also couples his name with the illustrious ones of Ros- 
cius and A%sop. He is also in the same tract placed on a level with 
Tarleton, who was the most celebrated comic performer this country had 
ever produced. He personated Orlando in Greene’s Orlando Furioso, which 
fact is founded on the curious circumstance of a large portion of the origi- 
nal part of Orlando, as transcribed by the copyist of the theatre for the 
actor, being among the MSS. at Dulwich; part of the handwriting is 
Alleyn’s. It contains no more than was to be delivered by the actor of the 
character of Orlando, with the cues, as they are called, regularly marked. 
Mr. Collier says he has no hesitation in pronouncing this one of the 
most singular theatrical relics in existence, and he has therefore printed it 
entire in the appendix. The variations in it from the printed copy of the 
play, in the editions of 1594 and 1599, are numerous and considerable, and 





* A few of the old inns with the original wooden galleries remain in the Borough, 
in Smithfield, and in the City.—Revy. 
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will enable us to form an opinion of the very imperfect and slovenly man- 
ner in which our old plays usually came to the press. Another of Alleyn’s 
famous characters was Barabbas in Marlowe's Jew of Malta: in the dedica- 
tion it is said, “The part of the Jew was presented by so inimitable an 
actor as Mr. Allen.” He was also the representative of Marlowe’s Tam- 
burlin the Great :* he excelled in heroic parts, rejoicing in a majestic de- 
portment ; and Mr. Collier says that his portrait in Dulwich College shows 
acontour and person that could enact atyrant. It was the custom 
in those days for the friends and patrons of actors to lay wagers as to their 
respective merits in particular parts, and in one of these Alleyn is pitted 
against S. Peele; while in another, which is so curious that we shall 
transcribe it, many of the leading actors of the day are mentioned, and 
Shakspere introduced under the name of Will; by which abridgment he was, 
as Heywood tells us, known among his friends. The paper (which was 
overlooked by Malone) is as follows : 


‘* Sweet Nedde, now wynne another wager 
For thine old friend and fellow stager, 
Tarlton himself thou dost excelle, 

And Bentley beate, and conquer Knell, 
And now shall Kempe o’ercome as well. 
The money is downe, the place, the Hope ; 
Phillippes shall hide his head and Pope ; 
Fear not, the victorie is thine, 

Thou still as macheless Ned shalt shyne- 
If Rossius Richard foames and fumes, 
The Globe shall have but emptie roomes 
If thou doest act, and Willes new playe 
Shall be rehearst some other daye. 
Consent then, Nedde, doe us this grace ; 
Thou cannot faile in any case ; 

For in the triall, come what maye, 

All sides shall brave Ned Allin saye.”’ 


From these lines Mr. Collier gathers that Alleyn was famous in comedy 
as well as tragedy ; for all the actors named, except Burbage, were come- 
dians. Alleyn’s profits in his profession now yielded him an income which 
would enable him to marry with comfort. Accordingly, on the 22nd of 
October 1592, being then twenty-six, he was united to Joan Woodward, 
the daughter of the wife of Philip Henslowe, who seemed to have been, as 
wives of those days were wont to be, both buxom and obedient, She 
possessed property in her own right, chiefly in Sussex. Henslowe was 
proprietor of the Rose Theatre, and he and Alleyn entered into partner- 
ship in their theatrical concerns ; the two families living together in the 
same dwelling in Southwark. The probability is, that Alleyn never acted 
in any of Shakspere’s plays, but he actually did in old plays that bore the 
same name as those of Shakspere, as Leir, Romeo, The Moore in Venice, 
Henry VIII.and Pericles, and it is remarkable that while the Lord Aa: 
niral’s players and the Lord Chamberlain's players, (to which last com- 
pany Shakspere belonged,) played together at the theatre in Newington 





* A correct edition of Marlowe’s plays is much wanted, and we are happy to hear 
that Mr. Dyce has engaged to edit the reprint of them announced. We gave a few 
corrections in a late number, but without consulting the old editions, and only currente 
calamo.—Rrv. See No. Jany. 1841. 

+ See Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels, fol. p. 206. 
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Butts, the following plays were presented ; whether any of them were by 
Shakspere cannot be ascertained ; but Mr. Collier says, 


‘* If none of these plays were by Shak- perhaps, been in some way concerned in 
spere, but dramas of which he availed the representation of them, and his atten- 
himself in the composition of his own tion might thus have been especially di- 
plays, the above list shews that he had, rected to them. 


9 June 1594. Rd. at Hamlet viii*. 
11 June 1594. Rd. at The Tamynge of a Shrowe ix’. 
12 June 1594. Rd. at Andronicus vijs. 
25 Aug. 1594. Rd. at The Venesyen Comedy 1*. vi‘. 
17 Sept. 1594. Rd. at Palamon and Arsitt ij’. 
8 Nov. 1594. Rd. at Seser and Pompie iii". ijs. 
20 June 1595. Rd. at Antony and Vallea xx‘. 
26 June 1595. Rd. at the 2d. pte of Seaser xx’. 
28 Nov. 1595. Rd. at Hary the V. iii, ixs. 
22 June 1596. Rd. at Troye iii. ix*. 


Svon after Alleyn’s marriage the plague broke out in London, and put a 
stop to all dramatic performances ; consequently Alleyn and his companions, 
Lord Strange’s players, were obliged to pick up a livelihood by strolling 
about the country ; heleft his wife residing with her father and mother on 
the Bank Side, and we have some of his correspondence with her, (if cor- 
respondence it may be called, when the lady could not write,) which is 
interesting, not only for the affection which it expresses towards his wife, 
but for the nature of his own occupations and pursuits. The subject of 
these letters certainly begins a little inauspiciously, for the writer adverts 


to a report that while he was absent, his wife had been carted by the Lord 
Mayor’s officers! This letter to his lady, in fancied disgrace, we must in- 
dulge our readers with, for it answers the ideas we have of the proper style 
and sentiments which married men should use, when desirous of showing 
how ardently they approve the pleasing state they have adopted. 


“To E. Alline on the Bank Side. 

“My good sweet harte and loving 
mouse, I send the a thousand commenda- 
tions, wishing thee as well as well may be, 
and hopeing thou art in good helth, with 
my father, mother, and sister. I have no 
news to send thee, but } thank God we 
are all well and in helt), and which I 
pray God to continew with us in the 
country, and with youin London. But, 
mouse, I littell thought to hear that 
which I now hear by you, for it is well 
knowne, they say, that you wear, by my 
Lorde Maiors officer, mad fo rid in a cart, 
you and all your fellowes, which I ame 
sory to hear; but you may thank your ij 


Another letter follows this, dated 


suporters, your stronge legs I mene, that 
would nott carry you away, but lett you 
fall in to the hands of such tarmagants. 
But, mouse, when I come home, I’l be 
revenged on them: tell when, mouse, 
I bid thee fayrwell. I prethee send me 
word how thou doste, and do my harty 
comendations to my father, mother, and 
sister, and to thy own self; and so, swete 
harte, the Lord bless thee. From 
Chellmsford, the 2nd of Maye 1593. 
‘¢ Thyn ever and no bodies els, 
‘** By God of Heaven, 

‘* EDWARDE ALLEYN. 
‘« Farewell, Mecho Mousin, and Mouse, 
and farewell bess dodipoll.”’ 


from Bristol, Ist August, 1593, in 


which he advises his wife, ‘‘ to keepe her house fair and clene, and every 
evening throw water before her dore, and in her bake sid, and have good 
store of reue and herbs of grace in her windowes : he begs that his orayng 
tawny stokens of wolen be dyed a very good blak to wear in winter ; and 
that his parsley-bed may be sown with spinach.” This shows, as Mr. 
Collier justly observes, a domestic turn, “ always thinking the happiest place 
in the world was his own fireside ;” and he adds, that the terms of endear- 
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ment which he uses, as mouse,* proceed from an amiable and affec- 
tionate habit of mind. In the meantime, Alleyn was becoming a man of 
substance. In 1596, we find him disposing of a single estate in Sussex 
for 3,0007.—money being at that time worth about five times as much as 
it is now. He also held the lease of Firle, near Beddington, in Surrey, 
and sold it in 1596 for an amount equal to perhaps 15,000/. of our present 
money. He appears to have been in partnership with Hensiowe, and 
probably to have derived much of his property from his marriage. He had 
a debt due to him from Lodge the poet, left him by his father-in-law, for 
which he arrested him ; but though he obtained nothing from the distressed 
poet, the fact itself has been the fortunate occasion of inducing Mr, Collier 
to give us some Curious anecdotes of Lodge, to correct some former inac- 
curacies, and to settle some doubtful points as to the identity of Lodge the 
physician and Lodge the poet, Mr. Collier having proved that both Apollos 
were his own,—“ For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is,” &c. 

In 1597, or early in 1598, Alleyn Jeft the stage for a while, went to 
his estates in Sussex, and resided at the Brill, near Lewes. While he was 
there, he received some letters from Henslowe, his father-in-law, one of 
which is very curious, as clearing-up completely a very doubtful and im- 
portant point in the biography of Ben Jonson. It appears in Johnson's 
conversations with Drummond (as printed in the Archzologica Scotica, 
vol. iv.), that he had “ been appealed to the fielde, had killed his adver- 
sarie, which hurt him in the arme, and whose sword was ten inches longer 
than his, for the which he was imprisoned and almost brought to the gal- 
lows.”” This story has appeared in all the biographies of Jonson, and 
Gifford (i. p. xix) adds, that the rank of life of his antagonist was not 
known, but that he was commonly supposed to be a player. This addi- 
tional information was derived from Dekker’s Satiromastix (1602), when 
Tucca asks Horace, who was meant for B. Jonson,—‘‘ Art not famous 
enough yet, my mad Horastratus, for killing a player, but thou must eat 
men alive?” Now it appears by Henslowe’s letter that the person slain 
was Gabriel, a member of Henslowe’s company in Hoxton fields. ‘* Sence 
yow weare with me, I have lost one of my company, which hurteth me 
greatley, that is Gabriell for he is slayen in hogesden fylldes by the 
hands of bengemen Jonson, bricklayer.” ‘There were, however, two Ga- 
briels in Henslowe’s company, Gabriel Synger and Gabriel Spenser, the 
latter of whom, it is probable, fell a victim to the laws of insulted honour, 
and died by the same hand that could both “‘ bui/d the lofty rhyme” and 
lofty mansion, and wield, with equal success, the sword, the trowel, and 
the pen. 

The seventh chapter of this work brings us to what Mr. Collier calls an 
important event in Alleyn’s life,—the building of the Fortune Theatre in 
Cripplegate, from which, till his death, Alleyn received a considerable in- 





* As in that, so well known speech, of Hamlet’s,— 


‘* Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed, 
Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mouse.”’ 


The commentators on Shakspeare, however, have not observed, that this expression 
comes to us from the poets of antiquity ,— 


‘*Nam cum me murem, tu cum mea lumina dicis ;’’ 


nor does Mr. Collier seem to know that Politian has given the reason of the expression 
in his Miscellaneor. Centur. c. xcvi. to which we refer him. 
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come, and which formed part of the endowment of Dulwich College. The 
ground on which it stood had been purchased not long before of a person 
named Gill, who resided in the Isle of Man. It was with some difficulty, 
and repeated applications, that Alleyn obtained a license for the erection of 
a new playhouse ; for much complaint had been made against the number 
of playhouses in and near London, and the justices of Middlesex, and 
of the quorum, did all they could to impede it: Alleyn, however, applied 
under the plea that the Fortune was only to supply the place of a 
theatre which had been pulled down, and the Earl of Nottingham inte- 
rested himself in behalf of his servanis. The inhabitants* of St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate, also sent a memorial in favour of the designed erection. It 
was opened previous to October, 1602. 

On his accession to the throne, James the First took into his pay the Lord 
Chamberlain’s servants, henceforward called the King’s ; this was the com- 
pany to which Shakspere was attached. His Queen adopted Lord Wor- 
cester’s players, of whom Thomas Heywood, the playwright, was one ; and 
Prince Henry allowed Alleyn and thirteen of his associates, who had played 
to the Earl of Nottingham, to act under his name ; but the cloud of the 
plague now arose to dim their new-fangled beams of glory, and Alleyn 
went with some of his company to amuse the provincial towns. While he 
was away, a letter was written to him from (not by) his wedded mouse, 
which is considered of value, as containing in it a mention of the gentle 
Shakspere. He is spoken of as “of the Globe,” and it shews that he 
was on good terms with Alleyn’s family. Unfortunately, the part of the 
letter in which he is named is most defective. It runs thus: “ Aboute a 
weeke ago there came a youthe who said he was Mr. Francis Chaloner, 
who would have borrowed xli to have bought things for * * * and said he 
was known unto you, and Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe, who came 
* * * *® said he knewe hym not, onely he herd of hym that he was a roge 
* * so he was glad wee did not lend him the monney * * .” And then 
follows a woman’s true postscript, ‘‘ The youth was a prety youthe, and 
hansome in appereyll,” &c. When Alleyn returned from the country, 
where he had remained to enjoy the sport of hawking, he was ordered by 
King James to bring his mastiffs and bear-dogs from the Bear Garden to 
bait a lion at the Tower. The royal beast did not show his accustomed 
clemency, but killed the dogs, except one, which Prince Henry ordered to 
be kept, saying, as “ he had fought with the king of beasts, he should never 
after fight with any inferior creature.” The plague having ceased, an 
order of the Court was issued to the lord mayor and the magistrates, di- 
recting them not to interfere with their companies of players, but to per- 





* In the testification, under the head of the Libertie of Finsburie, addressed to the 
Privy Council, there is a somewhat curious statement of the great burden of the poor 
(A.D. 1600) to the parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which appears in their second 
“* Reason and Cause”’ for being contented with the building of the theatre. Qdly, 
Because the erectors of the said house are contented to give a very liberal portion of 
money weeklie towards the relief of our poore, the nomber and necessity wherof is so 
greate, that the same will redounde to the contynuall comfort of the said poore. 3dly 
and lastly, we are the rather contented to accept this means of reliefe of our poore, 
because our parishe is not able to releeve them.’’ It would be curious te know how 
this parish came so early to be burdened with poor, or whether it was the novelty of 
the tax, rather than its weight, that so annoyed and alarmed the parishioners ; also 
whether it was the increase of trade and the rising prosperity of commerce that re- 
lieved them.—Rev. 
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mit those of the King, the Queen and the Prince, to act at the Globe on 
the Bankside, at the Fortune in Golden Lane, and at the Curtain in 
Holywell. ‘To this document has been appended a list of the King's 
players; the name of Shakspere occurs there as second,* and it proves 
that up to April, 1604, he continued to be numbered among the actors of 
that company : hitherto, the last trace of Shakspere as actually being on the 
stage, was as one of the actors in Jonson's Sejanus in 1603. On the 15th 
March of this last-mentioned year, Alleyn, attired as a genius, delivered a 
speech to King James, as he passed through London ; and Dekker, giving 
an account of the ceremony, says,—“ Genius by Mr. Allin (servant to the 
young Prince), his gratulatory speech, which was delivered with excellent 
action, and a well-tuned audible voice.” 

In 1600, Henslowe and Alleyn purchased the office of Master of the 
King’s Games of Bears, Bulls and Dogs, of Sir William Stuart, for 4507. 
which, they insisted, was a very bad bargain on their part ; and they soon 
after presented a petition to the King, complaining that their fees and 
emoluments were not sufficient ; that they bought their office at a high 
rate ; that vagrants went about the country with bears and dogs, to their 
detriment, and without license ; and, above all, that they were not per- 
mitted to bate bears on Sunday. They lament the loss of a goodly bear 
named George Stone, and that four of their best bears, worth 30/., had 
been killed in an exhibition before the King. This dutiful and reasonable 
petition seems to have remained unanswered, and their grievances unre- 
dressed. Alleyn, however, betook himself to his lute to soothe his sor- 
rows; he was fond of music, entertained singers at his table, bought an 
organ for his chapel, built a music-room, and when he died, left behind him 
“a lute, a pandora, a cythern, and six vyols.” In 1606 he rebuilt the house 
at Paris Garden, which had been going into decay for some time, and 
which, at a not long subsequent date, was remodelled for dramatic per- 
formances ; and such of the old growling actors as “George Stone” and 
his brethren gave way to Ben Jonson, who played Zulziman there, and other 
characters of the same class. In the same year he was in possession of his 
Dulwich property, and from a deed dated in October, 1606, he is styled 
Lord of the Manor, which he bought of a poor foolish knight, one Sir Francis 
Calton, and he added to his property there by other purchases. An in- 
denture has been found bearing the date of 1606, in which Henslowe and 
Alleyn intended to secure the entire services of an actor of some celebrity 
at that time, of the name of Downton. This is the oldest precedent of 
the kind on record, and Mr. Collier says, that it throws light on the rela- 
tions of manager and actor at the time. 

Alleyn, as has been said, lived in Southwark ; and it appears from a 
paper, that Shakspere also lived there, near the Bear Garden, in 1596, 
and that he was living there in 1609. A note out of the parish rate-book 
shews that he resided in what is called the Liberty of the Clink (we 
are sorry to say, avery immoral district, as appears), and he was rated 
as an inhabitant at 6d. a week. Henslowe, Alleyn, Shakspere, Collins 





* Here Mr. Collier corrects an opinion of Malone, that the King’s players, of whom 
Shakspere was one, had not possession of the Blackfriars Theatre in 1604, which he 
inferred from this proclamation ; but Mr. Collier says the Blackfriars was a private 
theatre, and did not fall within the same regulations as a public one. It was built by 
the elder Burbage in 1576, and was in possession of Shakspere and his fellows in 
1596. See Hist. of Eng. Dram. Poetry, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XVI. C 
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and Burnett, being the only persons rated as high as 6d. Shakspere’s fe- 
male neighbours, the archetypes perhaps of some of his Juliets and Jessicas, 
seem to have been a Mrs. Cannon, a Mrs. White, the Lady Buckley, and 
Mrs. Sparrowhawke. We would not at this distance of time judge hastily 
or unkindly of Mrs. Davison (p. 92), but she hired a tenement of only one 
penny per week, and we know from a note in the churchwarden’s book, of 
what character the small tenements in the neighbourhood of the play- 
houses were, and the Globe, Hope, Swan, Rose theatres, with Paris 
Garden, were all here close together. Alleyn, when churchwarden, with 
Mr. John Lee, the sidesman, were very laudably active in endeavouring to 
suppress all immoralities in the parish ; and we find in the following entry a 
mark of their vigilance: ‘‘ Hall Watty and his wife, for harbouring of 
Isabell Lawes, and for keping Alice Backden and Susan Darking, * * 
maides at their own handes.” * 

The manuscripts at Dulwich are all silent regarding the time when 
Alleyn left the stage. He had been lord of the manor of Dulwich in 1606. 
Shakspere had seceded as a performer for about two years, and Alleyn, 
perhaps, might have followed his example: that he had ample property is 





* See a curious passage in Cock Lorell’s bok, printed by Wynkyn de Worde; a 
pardoner there says :— 


‘« Syr, this pardon is new founde 

Bysyde London brydge in a holy grounde 
Late caled the Stewes banke ; 

Ye know well all, that there was 

Some relygyous women in that place 

To whome men offered many a franke ; 
And bycause they were so kynde and lyberall, 
A marvelous aventure there is befall, 

If ye list to here how 

There came such a wynde fro Wynchester, 
That blew those women over the ryver 

In where ye, as I wyll you tell, 

Some at Saynt Katryns stuke a grounde, 
And many in Holborne were founde ; 

Some at Saint Gyles, I trowe ; 

Also in Ave Maria aly, and at Westminster, 
And some in Shoredyche drew thedre 

With grete lamentatyon. 

And bycause they have lost that fayre place, 
They will bylde at Colman hedge in space, 
Another noble mansyon, 

Fayrer and even the half strete was, 

For every house new pavd is with gras.’ 


Stowe (Survey of London, 10th edit. 1599, p- 372) says these houses were inhibited 
for a season in 21 Hen. VII. on the interposition of the Bishop of Winchester, who 
had a palace near them; but we believe they were afterwards licensed by him. Again, 
the same historian says, they were put down in 37 Henry VIII., but the suppression 
was not effectual nor permanent. This note is from a Search for Money (Percy So- 
ciety), p. 12. We add the following passage :— 


Foye. 


‘*In feythe, Syr, over London brydge I ran, 
And the streyght waye to the Stewes I came, 
And toke lodgynge for a nyght. 
And there I founde my brother Lechery ; 
There men and women dyde folye ; 
And every man made of me as worthy, 
As though I hadde been a knyght.”’ 


See the New Interlude of the World and the Chylde (Roxburgh reprint), 
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proved from many circumstances ; and actors seldom like the profession 
well enough to continue in it after they have acquired an independent for- 
tune. Besides, the lord of the manor of Dulwich might not like to appear 
in ‘a ginger-coloured doublet,” or in ‘‘ Priam’s hose in Dido,” or ‘rich 
payns with long-spangled stockings as Pericles,” or in a “ cloth of silver 
— with yellow scaling of cary,’ * to be grinned at by the ground- 
ings. 

On the death of Henslowe, in 1606, Alleyn succeeded to the greater part 
of the property in the theatres and Paris Garden, besides his patent pro- 
perty. Even in 1601 he had relinquished the chief benefits of the theatres 
to Henslowe. But he was compelled, by virtue of the office he held of 
Master of the Games, to superintend the affairs of the Bear Garden. One 
part of this duty was to take possession of all bulls, bears, and bear dogs, 
in any part of the kingdom, that might be useful for his Majesty's sports ; 
and they, or rather the deputies they appointed, got into fierce disputes, 
as may well be conceived, on endeavouring to make good their claims. We 
suppose the law and the prerogative were not at that time very well de- 
fined: for though the great seal was appended to the deputation of their 
agents, a gentleman of Cheshire, of the name of Venables, charged them 
with felony, on stealing his dog, and threatened to prosecute them at the 
assizes. 

When Shakspere left London, he had considerable property in the two 
theatres, the Globe and Blackfriars. Mr. Collier is inclined to fix the date of 
his departure from the metropolis in the spring of 1612, when, to use his 
pleasing expression, “the country was beginning to present its natural invi- 
tation to its admirers ;’’ but why he returned to London for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and on the next day mortgaging the tenement in Blackfriars, is a - 
question that seems never to have been settled by his biographers. Mr. Col- 
lier thinks that Alleyn was the purchaser of Shakspere’s property in the 
Blackfriars, for which he gave about 600/., nearly 3,000/. of our present 
money ; and his belief is strengthened from documents at Dulwich, in which it 
appears that in April, 1612, Alleyn expended nearly 600/. in the purchase 
of additions to the playhouse; which may have been Shakspeare’s share. 
In 1613, the Globe theatre was burnt, and in less than a month afterwards 
Henslowe had Paris Garden converted into a playhouse, as well as a ‘“‘ game 
place,” or place for baiting animals.+ But we are now arrived at the time 
when the hero of our tale was to perform some better work than building 
what the puritans called Devil’s houses, or enacting heroes and tyrants. 
He was now in his 47th year, and he seems to have commenced his great 
and benevolent project of God's Gift College at Dulwich. Aubrey says he 
was worked upon to perform this charitable deed, by the apparition of the 
Devil, who appeared to him while playing the part of a demon in one of 
Shakspere’s plays. Mr. Collier does not believe this, for three reasons. 
Ist. Because Alleyn had long left off playing. 2ndly. Because he never 
played in any of Shakspere’s plays. And, 3rdly, Because the Devil never 
frequents the theatres proprid persond, but takes on him sundry seductive 
forms and disguises, unfortunately not at all terrifying. It is however true 
that, on one occasion, the old theatre, the Rose, did crack and frighten the 
audience, while the devil was upon the stage in Marlowe’s Faustus, which 
part Alleyn sustained ; and, on the whole, Mr. Collier, like Dr. Johnson, 





* See the Inventory, p. 19, of Alleyn’s dresses. 
+ Mr. Collier has inserted all the particulars in his very curious and interesting 
History of the Stage, vol. iii. p. 284. 
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does not seem yery decisive on the point of supernatural visitations. 
It is said that Alleyn took his first notion of Dulwich College from 
Sutton’s Hospital, now the Charter House ; and he began the founda- 
tion in the summer of 1613. With regard to a statement that has 
been made in the General Biographical Dictionary, that the building 
was erected under Inigo Jones, there is no evidence at all to the fact ; 
a worthy clergyman, of the name of Samuel Jenyns, tried to divert this 
charitable stream from its intended source, and proposed to Mr. Alleyn to 
be moved to a work of charity towards Chelsea College, in order to enable 
it to support a proper complement of polemical clergymen: but Alleyn left 
the church to find money to fight its own battles, and went on with his 
original endowment. In the meantime Henslowe, Alleyn’s father-in-law, 
who had been afflicted with the palsy, died in the beginning of 1615, the 
last act of his excellent life being to take a bond for 37. from poor Mas- 
singer, the poet. Whether he died worth 12,000/. or only 1,700/. does not 
seem known ; but as soon as he died, a bill was filed in Chancery by his 
son against Alleyn and the executors. How it ended is not known, but 
Alleyne seems to have come into most of Henslowe’s property. That he 
knew how to use it with liberality and kindness is shown, in relinquishing 
a sum equal to about 1,000/. of money, to the players of the Prince Palatine, 
who were indebted to that amount to Henslowe. In 1616 the towers of 
Dulwich College were rising in the pleasant vale in which it now stands ; 
and it was ready for the reception of some of its intended inmates. Dekker 
wrote some verses from the poet’s home—the King’s Bench Prison—in its 
praise ; and Alleyn now deciding on fit persons to receive the benefit of 
his institution, according to « good old custom too much neglected, asked 
the assistance and advice of the rector of the parish. ‘ Now,” says Mr. 
Collier, “ singularly enough, the incumbent of the living in 1616, and for 
some years afterwards, was Stephen Gosson, who having written plays him- 
self, which were publicly acted, became, as early as 1579, the bitter enemy 
of theatrical representations.” He then printed his “ School of Abuse,” 
containing a pleasant invective against poets, pipers, players, jesters, which 
he followed up at a later date by other attacks. He subsequently entered the 
church, and, in 1598, when he printed a sermon, called “ The Trumpet of 
War,” he called himself parson of Great Wigborough, in Essex. Gosson re- 
commended some of the poor of the parish, but John Muggleton was 
** expuls’d,”’ and Boane was fined for drunkenness, and Alleyn resolved to 
have no poor man who was encumbered with a wife, or rather who had a wife ; 
for the former vile term is unauthorized by Mr. Gosson’s letter, and we are 
afraid proceeds from the pen of the biographer: it is in fact a modern 
phrase, and there being no correspondent idea at the time, it was unknown 
to our ancestors, and has, we hope, not yet found its way into good society. 
Does not the poet say, and who shall dare to call the poet false, 


‘* A wife is meant for every man’s relief, 
To lighten labour, and to soften grief.’’ 


Alleyn had some difficulty in obtaining a patent under the great seal for his 
College, and he had particularly to meet the opposition of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, who wrote to the Marquis of Buckingham on it :—*‘ I now write to 
give the King an account of a patent I have stayed at the seal. It is of 
license to give in mortmain 600/. bond, though it be a tenure in chief, to 
Allen that was the player, for an hospitall. I like well that. Alleyn playeth 
the last act of his life so well: but if his Majesty give way thus to amortize 
his tenures, the Court of Wards willdecay.” He also alleged the King’s 
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refusal to Sir Henry Saville for 2007. and Sir Edward Sandys for 100/. for 
founding lectures. But Alleyn obtained it at last, probably through the 
kind instrumentality of the Duke of Buckingham. On the 13th of Sep- 
tember he celebrated the completion of his great work, by a dinner which 
cost him 20/7. The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Arundel, Inigo Jones, 
and other eminent persons being present. ‘ They first herde a sermond, 
and after the instrument of creacion was by me read, and after an anthem, 
they went to dinner.’ * In a letter from Alleyn to Sir Francis Calton, he 
asserts that Dulwich had cost him 5,000/., that he purchased it when 
no other buyer could be found, and that he had been compelled to pay 
800 marks for it: it appears to have been formerly abbey land. Sir 
Francis made some observations not of a laudable kind on this dedication 
of property which once belonged to him, and “ brought some examples 
from Kanut, David, and Selymus, all in despight and derogatory of his sin- 
cere and well meaning act.” But Alleyn defended himself against having 
done anything from worldly glory or vain ostentation. And when he was 
reproached by the same person for his former original and his quality as a 
player, he replied that he was richer than his ancestors, that his means of 
living were honest, and that he had assisted his relatives and friends. The 
endowment on Dulwich College was 8001. a-year in lands. He maintained 
two chaplains, Mr. Young and Mr. Harrisone. The latter secretly mar- 
ried Alleyn’s niece, a young woman who was a servant in the house. The 
reasons for the concealment, he says, were, “that it would have been thought 
unfit, in my poore judgment, that a minister’s wife should have served tables, 
especially the wife of one (be it spoken without arrogancy ) that hath taken 
the degree of master of artes.” He says he could have had better matches 
if he had been careful of himself; yet God has bestowed on him a virtuous 
and well-disposed maide, whom he would not change for the revenue of the 
best man of the parish. Alleyn forgave the gentle theft, but made a law 
that none of his future fellows should be married men: a law which, how- 
ever it may tend to promote studious and pious habits of life, has long been a 
sore discomfort to several worthy and conscientious persons, in respect 
of ‘* virtuous and well-disposed maids,” whom they wished to make joint 
partakers of Mr. Alleyn’s bounty. The fine arts do not seem to have 
attracted much of Mr. Alleyn’s attention. His handsomest chimney piece, 
in the great chamber, was made out of the “ upper part of the Queen’s 
barge.” He bought 14 heads of the kings of England, and 14 heads of 
Christ, our Lady, and the Apostles, for a noble each, of Mr. Gibkin. The 
college library consisted of Minsheu’s Dictionary (a joint purchase between 
him and his chaplain); two books of Googe’s Husbandry ; the Black 
Prince ; An of Bullen; and two or three more. On the anniversaries of 
his wedding day, he used to entertain his friends with hospitality. One 
was a Mr. Wilson, who, Mr. Collier says, was no other than the “ Jack Wil- 
son,’ who personated Balthazar in Much Ado about Nothing ; and Cart- 
wright, who edited Heywood’s Apology for Actors ; and he did not over- 
look his old acquaintances the Prince’s men, the Fortune’s company, and 
the King of Bohemia’s men. But Mr. Collier observes, “ considering that 
dramatic poets were so numerous about this period, and a little earlier, and 
that Alleyn must necessarily have been acquainted with many of them, we 
are surprised not to see such men as Jonson, Chapman, Dekker, Heywood, 





* Mr. Lysons has published a list of the viands and other particulars in his Envi- 


rons, vol. i. p. 98, but the reverend author, it appears, has frequent errors of tran- 
scription. 
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Webster, Marston, Middleton, &c. among the persons occasionally enter- 
tained at Dulwich ; but we find none such ; and Alleyn does not seem in 
this respect to have kept up his connexion with the stage. In one instance 
we read that “* Goodman, poet, dined here,” and a Mr. Mondy (perhaps 
Anthony Munday) was also received by Alleyn. We read also that Myd- 
dleton (Mr. Dyce’s Middleton) brought him a booke, and he gave Jo. 
Taylor, the poet, for his journey into Scotland, 4d. But in general Alleyn 
seems wisely enough to have had little to do with authors of any class after 
his retirement to Dulwich ; and when he relieves a few of the more men- 
dicant portion of their craft, itis on a plan of keeping them in a good work- 
ing condition, seeing that poetry and poverty go best together. ‘‘ Given 
to Mathew Roydon, 6d.,”’ which shews that it was no other than the poet, 
who wrote an elegy on Sir P. Sidney about 1586. Roydon, Mr. Collier 
says, must have been very old and very poor in 1622, when Alleyn 
relieved his wants with the gift of sixpence. Neither did he frequent his 
old haunts the theatres, except to receive his rents. He gave a shilling to 
the “boyes of Powles,’’ and once, when he had some friends to supper, ‘* had 
the boys play a playe,” but this was a solitary instance. He still dis- 
charged the duty of his office as Master of the King’s games; and bought 
bay mares and sold brown ones at Croydon fair. With Rych, the con- 
stable of Eltham, his talk was of oxen; and the following entry shews 
him to us in his double capacity. On the 10th June, 1622, “ baited be- 
fore the Kyng, and my man washed my sheepe.’’ Meanwhile he did not 
forget his spiritual concerns : he composed a hymn, which was to be sung 
in the College with a pair of organs: he bought song books and surplices, 
furnished the chapel with candlesticks and basins; while for his recre- 
ation he rode to London or Windsor, or wherever the court might be. He 
seems to have enjoyed excellent health, which Mr. Collier attributes to his 
custom—* equitando, et a mensis lautioribus abstinendo.” Sometimes, 
however, he was admonished by sickness of his frail and perishable nature ; 
and then he received the chastisement with a temperate and thankful 
mind. “ This morning, blessed be God, I sickened att my La. Clerkes. 
Water for Watt. Sent Doc. List my water.” Again, when he was ill, 
he sent his water to Dr. Gullson, and he paid the apothecary’s bill on his 
recovery, amounting to four shillings. When he got well, he fell into a 
dispute with Mr. Jacob Meade, his partner in the Paris Garden, about 
some bulls and dogs, and small cubs of bears, and some hogs, and whether 
as much as four shillings a day should be allowed to the leopard ; and he 
began a petition on the subject to the Earl of Pembroke, but the matter 
closed in a peaceful arbitration. In the meantime his worldly prosperity 
still kept ascending with brighter beams. He bought the manor of Lew- 
isham of Sir Jo. Wildgosse for 1,000/., and he purchased land in Yorkshire. 
He also seemed persuaded 


‘¢ Principibus placuisse viris haud ultima laus est,”’ 


for we find him living in very good society. He dined with the Lord Trea- 
surer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London and Win- 
chester, the Speaker, Count Gondomar the Spanish Ambassador, the Lord 
Mayor, and other persons of distinction: but when he was in London on 
business, we are afraid that he preferred the company of Mrs. Quickly 
and Doll Tearsheet ; for we find his places of resort were—‘* Young's ordi- 
nary, Hart’s ordinary near the Fortune, the Bear, the Horn, the Mermaid, 
the Cardinal's Hat, the Bell in Westminster, the Dancing Bears near Paris 
Garden, the Paul’s Head, the Bull’s Head, the King’s Arms, the Red 
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Cross, the Three Tuns in Southwark, the Hart in Smithfield, and a place 
he calls by a somewhat suspicious name, ‘‘ Dolls,” near the Rose Theatre. 

His theatre, the Fortune, was burnt down on the 9th December, | 621. 
He rebuilt it, and sold several leases of the respective shares into which 
he had divided it, from which he contrived to pay all the expenses without 
drawing on his own purse, and secured an income of 1281. a year after- 
wards. ‘Truly Edward Alleyn deserved to be a thriving man. His new 
theatre was finished on the 29th January, 1623, and on the 28th June of 
the same year his wife died. Mr. Collier, however, evidently with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction, in which his readers will partake, informs us that she 
had enjoyed good health during the five previous years, and that he can 
find no single entry of payment for medicine or attendance, nor any hint 
of her indisposition in her husband's diary. Now good health is very much 
dependent on a tranquil mind. And we are told that they seem to have 
lived together for more than 30-years in uninterrupted comfort and har- 
mony. ‘ Alleyn was a man of a quiet and contented temper (quere as to 
contented ?) and his wife most likely possessed an amiable and complying 
disposition, looking up with respect and admiration to her husband, and 
heartily to second his plans and purposes. When he went out to 
visit his friends, she usually accompanied him,* and one of the very 
latest entries is of this kind—Sept. 24 (1622), ‘1 and my wife dined 
at Sir Thomas Grymes ;’ and there is not a syllable in any of the papers 
at Dulwich to shew that they ever had the slightest disagreement. 
The taking of a second wife,” adds the biographer, “ has been held by 
some a tribute to the first, or, at all events, to the matrimonial state ; 
if so, Alleyn appears to have paid that tribute eagerly and early, since 
we have it upon his own admission, that on the 23rd October 1623, 
less than four months after the death of his wife Joane, before ‘ the bak’d 
meats were cold,’ he was in treaty with the father of his second wife, 
whose christian name appears to have been Constance.’ What her sur- 
‘name was, Mr. Collier has not ascertained; the Biographical Dictionary 
gives her the somewhat aphonous cognomen of Kinchtoe, or Klinchtoe, 
we do not know which,—stat nominis umbra. But Mr. Collier says, that 
this is fortunately an error, and that the documents at Dulwich support 
the tradition, that she was a daughter of Dr. Donne; we find also, 
under Alleyn’s own hand, that his father-in-law was of a “‘ reverend call- 
ing,” and who ever heard of a Reverend Mr. Klinchtoe in the Established 
Church? At any rate Sir Thomas Grymes was very instrumental in for- 
warding this match; but as “the course of true love never does run 
smooth,” Mr. Alleyn found his case no exception to the general rule, 
though Mr. Collier says he was of a contented mind, and he and his 
father-in-law Dr. Donne (we wish it had been the Rev. Mr. Klinchtoe 
instead), had serious quarrels about money, in the course of which the 
beau-pére went so far as to give the lie to his adopted son. It appears by 
a letter which is printed, that Dr. Donne promised to settle 500/. on his 
daughter, which he failed todo. Though Alleyn had performed his part 
of the contract and more ; for in his will he left his wife 1,800/. secured on 
*‘ that capital messuage and inn,” called the Unicorn, and three public 





* But has it not been the general custom, since the days of the Roman Emperors, 
for wives to accompany their husbands to dinner? Though Mistress Alleyn could not 
write, she probably could talk, and certainly could eat ; substantial reasons, too, there 
were, for not stopping at home at Dulwich, while her husband was carousing at the 
** Dolls ’’ near the Rose. 
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houses of the name of the Barge, the Bell, and the Cock, and he also 
gave her 100/. for present use: but we will present a short part of the 


complaint in his own words. 


‘‘The Lorde judge this caus between 
you and me, and so the Lord deale with 
me, either in mercie or judgment, as 
I had a trew intention to doe good to 
these pore men, and no wrong to you nor 
yours. My language, you take so harsh 
was this,—that I now perceived you es- 
teemed 500/. before my honesty, yea, 
my reputation, or your daughter’s good. 
You presently being inflamed, sayd it was 
false, and a lye, words in my mynd fitting 
you thirty years ago, when you might be 
questioned for them, than now under so 
reverent a calling as you are; but as fals 
as you suppose them, I wish they prove 


not all trew, for some off them I am to 
well assured off, before this violence brake 
forth. You called me a player man; I 
desier always soe to be, for I thank God 
I never could deceive in my lyfe, and I am 
to ould now to turne and wear it off, the 
cursedst felow in Christedom. My hart 
and my tong must goe together, and all- 
though this be thought great folly in the 
world, yett I hope [it] will easily forgive 
the fault, iffit be one. Therefore since I 
am willing to be so as your knowledg long 
held of me, I pray you pardon such faultes 
as my hart in its playness committes.”’ 


From these observations, Mr. Alleyn proceeds to state some particular 
grievances respecting some body linen, and a little nag witheld, and a 


ring with a stone. 


‘¢ After our marriage, before Sir Thomas 
Grymes, upon your recovery, the people 
all giving joy, you then promised to send 
my wyfe her mother’s embroided lynen for 
a New Years gift. After that, my wyfe 
had a great desire to a little nag off yours, 
for her own selfe, to use for her health to 
take the ayre, and hearing you many 
tymes saye it did you no service, caused 
her brother George to move you for itt on 
her behalf, which she making no doubt 
of was very much hurt in, but to prevent 
her of the comfort, the nagg was suddenly 
sent away to Oxenford. Again, she hav- 
ing but two dyamond ringes, you wisht me 
to tell her you were importuned for your 
owne, and if she would send you itt, you 
would return her the ring with the stone 


you received in lew thereof. I brought 
you your owne, but the other you have 
still. Again, one tyme you tould me 
in the great chamber you got 9 c'i from the 
Leet, but I should have lost 500. 
whereas you always promised the utmost 
valew. Again, you were very fond to 
wish me to (be) as bould in your house 
as my owne, and to take a lodging at any 
tyme when I pleased ; but when 1 touldyou 
this time my occasion would have me in 
toun, and that I was willing to accept 
your former loving offer, you aunswerd 
noe with favour, and so I took itt. Many 
times have I moved you to matters of in- 
difference belonging to your place, but 
they were rather put by to circumstance, 
or flattely denied,’’ &c. 


In the human breast different passions are for ever crossing and expelling 


each other, besides that each of them seems to have its allotted station in 
our journey through life. Alleyn not having found the station of Love very 
prepossessing, passed on to that of Ambition; and, notwithstanding “his 
contented mind, and retiring character,” desired to make his wife a lady, or 
in other words, he set his mind on being knighted. His claims were founded 
on his possessions: he waslord of the manors of Dulwich and Lewisham, 
the owner of much land and several houses in those manors, the chief pro- 
prietor of the Blackfriars Theatre, and the sole owner of the Fortune, be- 
sides having lands in Yorkshire, estates at Bishopsgate, and in the parish of 
Lambeth. ‘The former possessor of much of this property, as well as the 
holder of the office he filled, had been knighted, and Alleyn therefore hoped 
to enjoy the same distinction. He made an application for “sum further 
dignitie,” through a friend of the name of Gibb, but Mr. Collier suggests 
that “ his origin and early occupation may have stood in his way ;” and 
whatever his object was, whether a place at court, or knighthood, it does 
not appear that his friend Gibb was able to obtain it,—but though he got 
2 
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nothing from King James, he recéived a copy of verses from Sir William 
Alexander, (afterwards Earl of Stirling,) then high in favour with the 
King, and author of the Stately Monarchic Tragedies ; (which, by the by, 
read much like Seneca’s Latin prose, translated into English verses, 
though not without some eloquent passages) ; and which have never been 
previously published. There is not much poetry in them, but there is 
good sense and right feeling ; and the following quatrain is expressed in 
the sustained style he was so fond of. 


‘¢ Then prosecute this noble course of thyne 
As Prince or Priest of state, in charge though none; 
For acting this brave part, when thou art gone, 
Thy fame, more bright than some’s, more high shall shine.” 


But though poetry can immortalize the dead, it cannot prolong the ex- 
istence of the living ; and we are now drawing rapidly towards the close 
of “ the most useful, honourable, and benevolent career of Edward Alleyn.” 
When Alleyn married his second wife, he was in his fifty-eighth year. 
There is a tradition in Dulwich College that he was married three times, 
but no evidence has been produced to support it. It is barely possible 
that he was a widower in 1592, before he married Jane Woodward, but 
no hint of the kind is given in any extant papers, and therefore we may 
conclude that he was only twice married. Something in this second mar- 
riage, to which we shall allude presently, entirely seems to have disagreed 
with him: in November 1626, two years after, he was “ sick in body,” and 
he died on the 25th of the same month. The precise day had been mis- 
tated by Aubrey, and the inscription on the stone of the chapel of the 
college is also erroneous by a day, the former giving the date of the 2st, 
and the latter of the 26th, so his burial took place on the Monday follow- 
ing ; his funeral, as he desired, was plain and unostentatious, and he was 
buried in Christ’s Chapel, the name which that part of the college had 
réceived at its Consecration, having attained the age of sixty years two 
months and twenty-five days : upon which point, his biographer says, there 
can be no possible doubt. He left in his will, that his executors should 
build twenty alms-houses, ten in the parishof St. Botolph, Bishopgate, 
and ten more in the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark ; he himself, in 
his lifetime, having superintended the construction of alms-houses in the 
parish of Cripplegate. His cousin, Matthias Alleyn, succeeded to the 
wardenship of the college. Mr. Collier rejects the belief that Alleyn was 
an author, giving another and much more probable explanation of some 
memoranda in Henslowe’s Account-book, by which it appears that he 
received certain monies for “ Philip of Spain,” and “ Longshanks,” and 
‘“* his books of Tambercame,” and a book called ** Machomett.’? But which 
pieces Mr. Collier thinks he was instrumental only in getting up, the un- 
named poets having intrusted their productions to him in consequence of 
his interest in the theatre. Notwithstanding his disputes with Sir Francis 
Calton, Alleyn left him a legacy of 100/. but the will makes no mention 
of his wife's father—-the supposed Dr. Donne ; and, after all, it is much to 
be doubted whether this marriage did take place ; at any rate, it is curious 
that Isaac Walton, in his Life of Donne, makes no mention of it, and Mr. 
Collier thinks the tradition should therefore be received with caution. We 
have now nothing more to add to the history of Alleyn, but that his 
biographer has succeeded in refuting a statement of W. Cartwright's 
(p. 153), that Alleyn was a person of such humility, “that he became his 

Gent. Mae. Vou, XVI. 
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own pensioner, humbly submitting himself to that proportion of dict and 
clothes which he had bestowed on others ;” for not only uoes his portrait 
at Dulwich shew that he was not inattentive to dress, but some memo- 
randa in his diary mentions sundry delicacies of apparel, which are incon- 
sistent with the ascetic habits ascribed to him ; and if we grant that the 
“orange tawny silk nightcap” in which he slept, was to gratify Mrs. Alleyn’s 
taste ; yet the “ sattin hatband, and silk stockings of watchet and popinjay, 
and sea-water green,”* must have been of his own selection ; that he did 
not live longer to enjoy them, all must deeply regret, and that his valuable 
and active life was brought somewhat prematurely to a close, we are afraid 
must be laid to the account either of Mistress Donne, or Miss Klinch- 
toe, or Kinchtoe, or, as Oldys says, Hinchtoe, as may hereafter appear ; 
for his biographer observes—‘“ We are now drawing rapidly towards 
the close of the most useful, honourable and benevolent career of 
Edward Alleyn. He adds one more proof to the many already existing, 
thot life is generally much shortened, when a man, considerably past the prime 
and strength of his years, marries a comparatively young woman.” + (p. 179.) 
This is a true remark, but Mr. Collier has been preceded in it by Hippo- 
crates, the learned physician of Cos, in whose works, written in the 
dialect of Ionia, it may be found. 





* The following memoranda occur. ‘‘ Paid Booth for dressing my beaver hatt, 2s. Gd. 
Lyning it with taffeta in the head, 1s. 6d. Mrs. Fludd sent me a nightcap, and my 
wife a pair of rich gloves, gain 2s. Bought a sattin embroidered hattband, 3s. Orange 
tawny silk for a nightcap, 4d. Mr. Calton sent a pair of gloves of cordivaunt for me, 
and a pair of rich furred for my wife. A noat of silk stocking which hath beene knitte 
for me. A pair of Watshed. Do. Rose coller’d. Do. Popingay. Do. Ashe colored. 
Do. Decoy. Do. Sea-water green. 

t+ In agreeing with Mr. Collier’s observation, we yet think it right to remind him 
of the saying ‘‘ audi alteram partem.’’ Having taken the side of the old husband, he is 
bound also to consider the welfare of the young wife. Now let him listen to the sug- 
gestions of the son of the Pan Apollo. ‘‘ In speaking of late marriages, we may 
mention a fact which has not been generally thought of, and which may in future 
times have some effect in preventing marriages betwixt parties of very unequal ages. 
It is said that young individuals suffer in their health from sleeping with the aged, that 
the former give out a certain amount of their vital principle or warmth to the latter, 
and thus become sooner deteriorated in their vital endowments. Of this King David 
seems to have been well aware, when he obtained his young wife ; but it does not ap- 
pear that the fair portion of the human creatures has been hitherto aware of the oppo- 
site effects produced on themselves. Will the time ever arrive when old bachelors 
will go about in a violent despair of being able to procure a youthful partner to cheer 
their wintery minds, and resuscitate the fading embers of decaying vitality? That 
old people do abstract the vital principle from the young, there has been positive 
proof. Children who have slept constantly with their grandparents, it has been ob- 
served, become shrivelled and old fashioned like; and there is a case recorded of a 
young girl who became very bad in health, and old looking, which she herself ascribed 
to sleeping continually with an aged parent.’”’? See the Philosophy of Death, &c. 
by John Reid, 1841, p. 296, &c. 

t Since writing the above, we recollected that the subject of Alleyn’s marriage 
had been alluded to in our Magazine : (see New Series, vol. i. p. 512, vol. iii. p- 610) 
by which it appears from the Parish Register of Camberwell that, ‘1623, Dec. 3. 
Edw. Alleyn Esq. was married to Mrs. Constance Donn.’’ She was the eldest 
daughter of the Dean of St. Paul’s, and after Alleyn’s death, became the wife of 
Samuel Harvey of Abury Hatch, Essex, in whose house Dr. Donne was seized with 
his last fatal illness. For further information on the subject we refer to the Maga- 
zine, in the places which we have pointed out; the communications having been sent 
us by G. S. Steinman, Esq. 


ot now. ee fo. =) oe 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, May 18. 

IN your ‘ Minor Correspondence” 
for this month, R. C., in reference to 
the expression of our Saviour,—“‘ 6: 
SwAlfovres tov xovera,” of which he 
repeats the various interpretations of 
Wickliff, Tyndale, Cranmer, &c. some 
reading ‘‘ straining out,” while the 
authorized version has ‘‘ straining at,”’ 
asks whether any continental transla- 
tion adopts this last interpretation? 
The text is in St. Matthew, xxxiii. 24. 

I have, in consequence, consulted 
several foreign versions, and cannot 
discover a single instance of similar 
construction. Those of Catholic coun- 
tries generally, it is known, follow, as 
their direct model, the Latin Vulgate, 
which has “ excolantes culicem,’’ as 
literal as well can be, and rendered in 
the early Rhemish translation (1582), 
as stated by R. C., “ straining a gnat ;” 
but the modern Catholic editions read, 
‘* straining ouwt,”’ as more intelligible. 
The French of Le Maitre de Sacy, the 
most accredited and popular in use, is 
rather paraphrastic: ‘‘ Conducteurs 
aveugles, qui avez grand soin de passer 
ce que buvez, de peur d’avaler un 
moucheron.” Luther’s interpretation 
is—‘‘Ihr verblendete Leiter, die ihr 
Miiken seiget, und Kameel versch- 
luket ;” and the old Italian one of 
Antonio Brucioli, long held in high 
estimation, and assuming to be derived 
immediately from the Greek, says— 
‘‘Duci ciechi, che la guardate in una 
pulcia.”’ None of these, nor, 1 believe, 
any other, present the sense or con- 
struction of our English version, which 
makes the verb, séfrain, neuter, as I 
comprehend it, and in quite a different 
acceptation from the active verb, 
which, assuredly, is more consonant 
with the original, dwAigovres, (“ per 
colum transfundere”) to pass through 
a strainer or colander, as explained by 
Pasor, Stephens, Ernesti, &c  Ste- 
phens refers to Plutarch, (Symposium, 
vi.) for the word, the Latin equivalent 
for which in the Vulgate, excolare, is 
not, indeed, sanctioned by classical 
authority, though to be found in the 
collection, ‘‘ Scriptores de Re Rustica,”’ 
as quoted in Forcellini’s Lexicon, 
where, in relation to its scriptural 
meaning on this occasion, it is eluci- 
dated as generally understood,—“ ex- 
colare vinum in quod culex inciderit.”’ 
Our authorized version is evidently 


erroneous, and the source, conse- 
quently, of error in the missionary 
translations of which it is the proto- 
type. Yours, &c. J. R. 
Mr. Ursan, June 19. 

I AGREE with your correspondent 
Mr. Goveu(p. 603) that the practice of 
setting upthe Royal Arms in churches is 
not consequent on anylaw. It has been 
urged, I believe, that the practice is 
followed as declaratory of the Regal 
Supremacy, and therefore it might be 
expected that the arms of Henry the 
Eighth would be commonly found 
conspicuously affixed in many of our 
old churches. This, however, is not 
the case, as I do not recollect having 
met with any notice of this monarch’s 
arms appearinginanyone. I consider 
an examination of our ancient churches 
will shew that the practice is of much 
older date than the Reformation. The 
royal arms carved in stone or painted 
on glass, are commonly to be found in 
such edifices, not, it is true, in an 
obtrusive situation, as they are in 
modern structures, but still holding a 
conspicuous rank among the orna- 
ments; and, eitherfromthesituationsin 
which they are placed, or the style or 
their execution, they generally appear 
to be coeval either with the structure 
itself, or some important alteration. 
Two instances occur to me: in the 
south window of the choir of the 
Temple were, until the late repairs, 
and I hope they will be restored, two 
heater shields, charged with the arms 
of England ; anda very fine shield may 
be seen in Langley Church, Bucks, 
occupying the upper part of a window, 
in both cases evidently coeval with the 
structures: these and numerous other 
instances lead me to believe that the 
practice was intended as a mark of re- 
spect to the reigning sovereign. I 
have met with the arms of Elizabeth 
in some churches, in particular St. 
Martin and St. Thomas at Salisbury, 
where they are painted on panel 
and framed. On the front of the 
organ gallery at Waltham Abbey are 
the arms of Mary similarly executed, 
and which, no doubt, are commemora- 
tive of the repairs said to have been be- 
stowed by that Queen upon the church 
of the dissolved abbey ; and this in- 
stance will, probably, be deemed con- 
clusive against the claim of regal su- 
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premacy. In more modern times the 
arms carved and painted are made to 
surmount the chancel screen, an un- 
doubted abuse, which has been copied 
in Spitalfields Church, and carried to 
a still greater extent in one or more of 
the city churches, where the arms are 
most indecently placed over the altar 
itself. In Wren’s churches the royal 
arms of the monarch in whose reign 
the buildings were completed, are 
placed in some conspicuous situation, 
but never at the altar: the greatest of 
our modern ecclesiastical architects 
never would have allowed or sanctioned 
so gross a breach of propriety. I 
think few who have inspected the city 
churches, will fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that in the setting up of 
these arms the scle object of Wren 
was to shew, in accordance with the 
ancient practice, a mark of respect and 
dutiful loyalty to the reigning sove- 
reign. I beg to offer these remarks in 
answer to your correspondent CLER1- 
cus, in April Magazine, p. 338. 
Yours, &. E.1.C. 
Mr. Unban, Bitton, June 10. 
i HAVE been waiting with interest 
and expectation, co see some reply to 
the enquiry of Ctericus (Min. Corr. 
April 1841), as to the existence of 
some old law requiring the Sovereign’s 
Arms to be setup in Churches. The 
extract from the document at Lambeth 
in your number for this month is very 
interesting, as furnishing an authority 
for the long establishment of the 
custom, though it fails as a proof of 
the existence of any law on the subject 
of the Royal Arms. The passage from 
an old book which I now send you, 
can make no higher pretensions, in- 
deed; but it will be found to be of 
importance as a proof of the practice 
at a still earlier date than that which 
the Lambeth document bears. And 
there does, I think, appear to be a 
reference to some law or ordinance or 
injunction on the matter, in the com- 
mencement of the concluding sentence. 
There can be little doubt that the 


royal arms were introduced into 
churches at the Reformation, when the 
King’s supremacy was asserted in the 
place of the usurped authority of the 
Bishop of Rome. Some of your 
readers may possibly have seen some 
emblazonries of the bearings of Henry 
VIII. though it is moct probable that 
they would have been destroyed by 
Mary. I have myself seen emblazon- 
ries of the Arms of Queen Elizabeth. 
Yours, &c. H. T. E. 


“* Arms of Elizabeth Regina,’”’ [here 
follows a description of the emblazonry.] 
‘‘Thus, who readinge, and marking the 
order of the Blazon of the said most Noble 
Armes, and seeing the same afterwarde 
in any Church, Castle, or other place, 
but by and by he will know the same, 
and remember the reverence thereunto 
due, and not that onely, but will break 
out, and say, God save the Queene, God 
save her Grace. Which woordes so saide, 
and hearde of others, bringeth all the 
hearers in remembrance of their obediecen, 
and dutie to her, being our Most lawful 
Prince and Governor. And these Armes 
are of oti men livinge under her and her 
Lawes, and within all her Dominions, to 
be extolled, and set up in the highest 
place of our Churches, Houses and 
Mansions, above all ‘other estates and 
degrees whosoever they be. And this 
example of our Soveraignes Armes, I first 
put forthe, as principally above all others 
to be knowne, for the causes afore- 
saide.’’**—Worke of Armorie, by John 
Boswell, Gent. Anno Dni. 1572. 4to. 


G. R. N. with reference to the same 
subject, extracts from Green’s History of 
Framlingham, an entry appearing in the 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of that parish 
for the year 1661, 

£. 3. d. 


1661. May 3. To Mr. Hugh 

Ludson for the King’s Arms 8 10 0 
_ _— Lost by Mr. 

Ireland for a citation . 44 


to which latter item is added in the hand 
writing of the Rev. Richard Golty the 
then Rector, ‘‘ sent for and served on 
him for refusing to pay for his part for 
the King’s Arms.”’ 





* This passage is remarkable in another point besides that indicated by our cor- 
respondent : as it illustrates the duty formerly maintained of erecting the Royal Arms 
in ‘‘ Houses and Mansions.’’ The Royal Arms, particularly those of Queen Eliza- 
beth, are still occasionally seen in ancient mansions, over chimney pieces and in 
similar situations ; and they have sometimes given rise to an idle supposition, that the 
house was a ‘‘ hunting-seat’’ of the Sovereign, or at least the mansion of one of the 
special officers or favourites of the Crown. The latter supposition is no doubt in 
many cases correct ; and yet we see from Boswell’s remark, that among the loyal 
subjects of good Queen Bess, this mark of respect was considered one of general 


obligation.—EDIT. 
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Mr. Urnsan, London, June 18. 

BY one of those chance occasions 
that sometimes occur with regard to 
objects of art, I picked up last summer 
a coliection of the rare works of the 


Italian goldsmiths of the 15th cen-. 


tury, called Nielli; valuable in them- 
selves as beautiful objects, and curious, 
from their being the medium of the 
accidental discovery of engraving on 
copper for the purpose of printing from, 
and thereby disseminating engravings 
of the works of the great painters ; 
in short, practical engraving. 

Nielli are not unknown to con- 
noisseurs in this country, and I may 
instance the splendid and unique col- 
lection of the late Sir Mark Sykes, 
which was sold by auction in London 
in 1824; but they are so little known 
to the public, that you will perhaps 
allow me to state some few particulars 
on the subject. Nielli, then, are 
designs for the most part scriptural, 
pagan, or arabesque, engraved on 
silver, varying in substance, according 
to the purposes the Nielli were seve- 
rally intended for, and the portions 
taken out by the graver were after- 
wards most commonly, but not always, 
filled with black enamel, called by the 
Italians niello, from which comes 
their name. 

The text-book on the subject is the 
work of the elder Duchesne, the 
learned curator of the engravings in 
the Royal Library, Paris; his Essai 
sur les Nielles, is an 8vo. Volume, 
printed at Paris in 1826, after the sale 
of the collection of Sir Mark Sykes; 
in this work, he gives not merely a 
bare catalogue, but, con amore, a cata- 
logue raisonné of all the Nielli that 
were then known to him, in Italy, 
Germany, and England, as well as 
in France, comprising all known 
collections, both private as well as 
public. He enumerates not only the 
Nielli in their original silver states, 
but also the impressions from them 
in sulphur up tothe time of Finigu- 
erra, and on paper since the discovery 
hereafter noticed by that great artist, 
taken by the artists themselves, and 
of the period; they being one and all 
now called by the general name of 
Nielli. The Nielli in paper are by far 
the most numerous and best known; 
the originals in silver, mostly remain- 
ing in Italy, are next in point of 
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number; and the sulphurs the most 
scarce. Of the sulphurs he enume- 
rates but 23, and of the silver 165; 
the rest of the 428 known to him, 
are consequently in paper. 

In the Royal Library at Paris they 
are not so fortunate to possess a Niello 
in silver; but, notwithstanding, the 
collection is rich there, as they possess 
75 in paper, and a suite of 12 in 
sulphur, comprising the life and 
passion of our Saviour, purchased at 
the sale of Sir Mark Sykes in 1824, 
for 554 guineas. (See Duchesne, p, 
161.) 

The collection in the British Museum 
has been made from other collections 
since the work of Duchesne in 1826, 
and is but poor; it has one indifferent 
Niello in silver, some few in paper, 
and one in sulphur; this sulphur, how. 
ever, which the late Duke of Bucking- 
ham possessed, and for which he 
gave £250, is a singular curiosity, as 
it is an impression from the finest and 
largest Niello known—that in the 
Museum of Florence—the Pax of Masso 
Finiguerra,- the identical work by 
which that artist discovered in 1452 
the fact, that Nielli, previously to 
being filled in with enamel, would 
yield impressions of their designs with 
fidelity to paper; the great discovery 
I have before alluded to, that ul- 
timately led to practical copper-plate 
engraving. 

The works of the Niellists did not 
cease however on this discovery, nor 
for some time after. This is evident 
from the number and variety of those, 
especially in paper, that have survived 
the accidents of time, since Finiguerra 
made the first impress on paper* from 
metal, as well as the sulphur before 
mentioned from his celebrated pax at 
Florence, to serve him merely as re- 
collections of his work, as the sulphurs 
previously, and the paper Nielli sub- 
sequently, were for the same purpose 
alone, taken by the artists themselves ; 
moreover Duchesne, at p. 30, quoting 
Cellini, states that Nielli were exe- 
cuted so late as 1515; and at pp. 225 
and 226, he particularly mentions in 
his catalogue a fine one of the Galatea 
after Raphael, done by Marc Antonio, 
a proof of the correctness of Cellini. 





* Now existing among those in the 
collection of the Royal Library at Paris. 
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Duchesne, from p. 84 to p. 90, gives 
some indications by which to dis- 
tinguish these objects; stating, that 
the largest do not exceed four inches, 
and for the most part they are of 
smaller dimensions ; thatthe grounds 
are generally black, although not 
always so; that an inscription on a 
Paper Niello, in the body of the work, 
should read from right to left: in 
short, the general rules as regards a 
Niello in silver, appear to me to be, 
that it should be of the period, coupled 
with a self-evident proof that it was 
made as an object of art for itself, 
and not destined for the purpose of 
printing engravings from, or, to use his 
own more comprehensive and authori- 
tative words, ‘‘qu’elle n’était pas 
destinée 4 fournir des Epreuves :”’ see 
also his Table générale des Matiéres, 
p- 373, for a list of those with a white 
ground. 

Duchesne, at p. 24, quoting pre- 
ceding authors, gives a list of the 
articles for which works in Niello 
were made to ornament; from the 
substantial sword-handle, similar to 
that, the solitary Niello in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford, to the 
more delicate inlayings by compart- 
ments, of the ebony cabinets, which 
in Italy, according to the wealth of 
the husband, he states, were destined 
as marriage presents to the wife: 
but it is very singular, that, although 
he specifies thus particularly these 
ebony cabinets and their uses, yet, in 
his catalogue, not one does he describe ; 
and it is clear he knows only that 
they have existed: doubtless, the 
series of 12 medallions with the life 
of our Saviour above mentioned, to- 
gether with those with the History of 
Adam in sulphur,—and of Abraham 
in paper, described by him from p. 
129 to p. 135 in his work, were con- 
firmatory to him, of the statement of 
the authors he quotes. 

Some of the extraordinary prices 
paid for these small objects of art, 
measuring merely inches and portions 
of an inch, beautiful though they cer- 
tainly are, have already been in- 
cidentally cited. Duchesne in a note, 
at p. 114, is of opinion, that the 
original silver at the Museum of 
Florence, of the sulphur Niello now 
in the British Museum, would have 
sold at the time he wrote, for more 
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than twice the value of the sulphur, 
which had then, he writes, been sold 
for 2500 francs:—a mistake, for it 
had when he wrote, as he previously 
states, been sold to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for £250, which is 6,000 francs : 
again, a Niello in paper, smaller than 
the Pax at Florence, or that in paper 
in the collection of the Archduke 
Charles at Vienna, has sold for 300 
guineas: and a smaller one in silver, 
34 inches by 2; inches, has sold for 
315 guineas. 

Having thus, with your permission, 
stated these particulars, you and your 
readers will now be the better enabled 
to appreciate my discovery and pur- 
chase, scarcely less extraordinary, 
after the general ransacking of the 
last half century, than would be the 
picking up a pendant to the Transfi- 
guration of Raphael, by a_ similar 
hazard; no less than three of these 
ebony cabinets, inlaid with silver Nielli 
in their original states, which, as I 
have before stated, were quite un- 
known to have been spared by time, 
even to Duchesne. 

The collection 1 have, consists al- 
together of 33 original Nielli in silver, 
28 inlaid in the cabinets, the compli- 
ment being 5 by Mare Antonio in a 
book bound in silver in original state, 
brought from a convent near Ancona: 
forming, if I may rely on the work of 
the learned Duchesne, the largest and 
finest collection, of these most scarce 
works, that is yet known in the world ; 
all of them too, of the most delicate 
kind, made to be regarded by the eye, 
and not of that more substantial sort, 
made for use and handling, of which 
the great majority of those in silver 
preserved, saved from their little, or 
non use, consists. 

The cabinets or caskets, covered 
with an age of dirt, were said to have 
formed part of a consignment, of the 
clearing out of cinque-cento chairs, 
picture frames, and furniture, from a 
palace at Venice ; and curious enough, 
at the same time, I bought a Florentine 
cabinet in Pietra dura, on the door of 
which is a representation of a palace 
at Venice, which may, or may not be, 
the palace, from whence the Nielli 
were sold and ejected, as so much 
antique rubbish, to fecd the auction 
rooms in London. 

I am expecting shortly the arrival 
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of a distinguished connoisseur, who 
has kindly promised to catalogue them, 
in a proper manner; and I shall ask 
you at a future opportunity, to favour 
me, by inserting it in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, as one of the surest ways of 
making these Nielii known, to those 
who interest themselves in this, not 
unimportant, link in the history of the 
arts. 
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I cannot conclude without offering 
my thanks to Monsieur Duchesne, 
from whose interesting work, aided by 
seeing other collections, I have ga- 
thered all I know on the subject; and 
also to Mr. Dominic Colnaghi, tor the 
present of the work of Duchesne, 
which he most kindly gave me, on my 
first acquiring my collection. 

Yours, &c. S. P. Cox. 





Mr. Ursan, Norfolk, May 18. 

YOUR correspondent RoveEepra- 
Gon, in his notice of the family of 
Archbishop Sancroft, contained in 
your May number, does not seem to be 
aware of the pedigree contained in 
Doyly’s Life of that eminent Prelate, 
compiled from authentic documents in 
the hands of the representatives of the 
family, and by which the descent of the 
Archbishop is deduced from William 
de Sandcrofte, who was living temp. 
Hen. III. It is there stated that by a 
charter without date about the time of 
Hen. III. or Edw. I. Adam le Bavent, 
(not Wavent), son of Roger le Bavent, 
granted lands in Fressingfield, in the 
hamlet of Chepenhall, to Henry, son 
of William de Sandcrofte, and Margery 
his wife. Ifthis was only a confirma- 
tion of an earlier grant made by the 
deed referred to by Mr. King, perhaps 
he would have the kindness to favour 
me with an extract from the abstract 
of it to which he alludes. 

I subjoin a continuation of Doyly’s 


pedigree, shewing the lineal descent 
from Thomas Sancroft the elder, and, 
I believe, only brother of the Arch- 
bishop ; but it is not improbable that 
there were descendants of his uncle 
Dr. William Sancroft, Master of Em- 
manuel, who has doubtless been con- 
founded with the Archbishop, and 
from whom the James Sancroft of 
Yarmouth, whose obituary has called 
forth Mr. King’s communication, may 
have been descended. That there 
were other branches of the family is 
certain ; and by a deed dated in 1703, 
by which William Sancroft, in com- 
pliance with a request of the late 
Archbishop, granted a rent-charge out 
of lands in Fressingfield, for the bene- 
fit of the poor of that parish, a Mr. 
Charles Sancroft is, with Thomas 
Sancroft and others, constituted a 
trustee. This Charles Sancroft was a 
linen-draper in London, and living in 
1735, which is all I able to state re- 
specting him. 


Thomas Sancroft, of Ufford Hall in=...- 
Fressingfield, elder brother of the 
Archbishop, died about 1681: 





Francis Sancroft, Esq. of Ufford==Alice. 
Hall, died about 1708? 


a 
William Sancroft, 
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A second son ? 
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the late Davies Gilbert, Esq. Pres. R. S. 
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Some estates in Fressingfield which 
were Sancroft property, are in the 
possession of the Holmes family ; but 
the manor and mansion called Ufford 
Hall, the seat for so many generations 
of the family, were sold under the will 
of Mr. Wogan, and are now the pro- 
perty of Lord Henniker. The Hall is 
now a farm house; a fine old chim- 
ney-piece of carved oak still exists in 
one of the rooms. 

The family of your ‘ Lover of Lite- 


rature,”’ Mr. Green, was nearly con- 
nected with that of Sancroft. In one 
of the Archbishop’s letters given by 
Doyly, he mentions his cousin Mr. 
Green; the relationship is not shewn 
on the pedigree, but I believe it was 
through his mother. The person al- 
luded to was doubtless Dr. George 
Green, whose epitaph in Wilby 
Church, Suffolk, you may not think 
unworthy of a place in your columns. 
It is this : 


Memorize sacrufo 
viri reverendi Gzeorei1 Green, S.T.P. 
Georgii et Marie Green filii, 

Collegii Emanuelis apud Cantabrigienses olim socii, 
Ecclesie parochialis de Cliff juxta Hoo in agro Cantiano 
tum Rector tum Commissarius 
(ex collatione Reverendissimi Presulis Sancroft ejus consanguinei) 
Christiane ibidem gregi per annos plusquam quinquaginta 
Pastor fidus preefuit et invigilavit, 

Ecclesiz ut par erat Anglicane propugnator acerrimus, 
et monarchiz legibus munite assertor strenuus, 
in iis vindicandis plus equo vehemens nonnullis est visus, 
utriusque pariter inimicis quippe paulo asperior ; 
sed probi et cordati viri zelus laudabilis 
ex nequaquam vitio verti debuerat ; 
cetera quidem commodissimis moribus fuit preditus, 
et optimorum quorumvis amicitiam impense coluit. 
lis dum vixit charus iisdem charus obiit 
Octob. xv. an. MDCCXXXIX. etat. LXXXIV. 

Hoc Marmor 
Thomas Green et Georgius Brooke 
Executores posuére. 


I have already trespassed too much 
upon space that might have been better 
filled ; but whilst the ink is in my pen, 
allow me to make one observation on 
the hypothesis of your correspondent 
in the same number, D.A.Y. with re- 
spect to the Ninth Iter of Antoninus. 
I am not satisfied that either he or the 
late Mr. Woodward have established 
the position of Sitomagus at Dunwich. 
The conjecture rests mainly, if not en- 
tirely, on the agreement in distance, 
and the direction of Stone Street. 
Now I cannot think the mere exist- 
ence of a Roman road (for there can 
be little doubt that the Stone Street 
was a Roman road) tending in that 
direction, to be sufficient evidence to 
identify it with this Iter, in the ab- 
sence of any vestige of a way between 
Caister and Bungay, a distance of ten 
or eleven miles in a direct line ; and it 

3 


is to be observed that in all proba- 
bility the valley of the Waveney was, 
in the Roman period, an estuary of 
the sea extending beyond Bungay, and 
not likely to be fordable there. It is 
certain that the line of road passing 
from Caister through Tasburgh, Strat- 
ton (via strata) and Dickleburgh, 
towards Scole, was a Roman way. 
The river was fordable both at Shot- 
ford (Scotoford) and Billingford, near 
both which places Roman pottery has 
been found. I will hazard no new 
conjecture, but with all deference to 
one who has evidently well considered 
the subject, and is acquainted with the 
country, I submit we ought not to 
leave a known track, which exists at 
the commencement of our journey, to 
follow an imaginary one, 
Yours, &c. A GLEANER. 


SE ee a a 
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Mr. Ursan, 

AS you have already allowed some 
space to communications relating to 
Dr. Donne, the account of his descend- 
ants, by Mr. Steinman, some years 
ago, and that of his Welsh ancestors 
by a later correspondent, perhaps the 
following notes, made during and in 
consequence of a reading of Mr. Al- 
ford’s late publication,* may be found 
suitable for your Magazine. They 
chiefly show how entirely the helps 
towards the biography of the Dean 
which are contained in his own writ- 
ipgs have hitherto been overlooked. 
They do not pretend to be more than 
a specimen of what has been left 
undiscovered ; a person with stronger 
motives for inquiry, and with a better 
access to books than I have usually 
had, might easily find out much more. 

It is certainly a very unpoetical work 
to set Isaak Walton right in his chro- 
nology and facts; but surely no one 
will maintain, that, because a man has 
had the good fortune to find a very 
pleasing biographer, the facts of his 
life must never be accurately looked 
into. Such a doctrine would equally 
forbid all inquiry into the real history 
of persons who have been made to 
figure in historical plays or romances. 

The references are according to Mr. 
Alford’s edition. 





The first point which I shall touch 
on, is the religion of Donne’s youth. 
Mr. Southey (British Poets, p. 714) 
tells us that he was ‘‘ educated as a 
Papist,” and speaks of his ‘‘conversion 
to the Protestant faith.’”? On the other 
hand, Donne himself, when Dean of 
St. Paul’s, writes, (Letter 74,) ‘* My 
tenets are always for the preservation 
of the religion 1 was born in ;’’ and he 
elsewhere (vol. iv. p. 420) speaks of 
himself as having received his baptism 
in the English church. The explanation 
of this seems to be, that in those days 
the laws recognised no religious body 
but the Reformed English Church; 
that Donne’s parents yielded outward 
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conformity, notwithstanding theirbeing 
Romanists in heart; that he himself 
made no distinct profession in his 
youth ; and that, when at length he 
embraced the Anglican opinions, he 
only became in reality, and declared 
himself to be, what the law had always 
considered him to be. (Comp. vol. vi. 
p. 146.) Ina letter to Sir G. More, 
(Kempe’s Loseley MSS. No. 135) he 
shows great eagerness to clear himself 
of an imputation of “ loving a corrupt 
religion.” 

There cannot be any reasonable 
doubt of Donne’s honesty in the choice 
of his religion; but there is no force 
in two of Mr. Alford’s reasons for sup- 
posing him honest, viz. that he could 
not have been influenced by interest, as 
“‘at that time he had no design of 
taking orders,”’ and that the Romish 
Church’s ‘‘approval of that ascetic 
sanctity of which the seeds were even 
now sown in himself, must have 
formed a powerful recommendation 
in her favour.” If, to use his own 
words, his “irresolution retarded his 
fortune’ as a layman, a resolution in 
favour of the Romish side would not 
have retarded it Jess; and it is very 
certain that he never had any love for 
that peculiar sort of ‘‘ ascetic sanc- 
tity ”’ by which the practical teaching 
of the Romish Church is distinguished 
from that of our own. In proof of this 
see vol. i. p. 375; vol. ii. 142, 307, 
410, 480; vol. iv. 524, 573; vol. v. 
83, 289. 

In 1596 Donne accompanied the 
Earl of Essex to Cadiz, and in 1597 he 
sailed with him on “the Island voy- 
age.’’ Walton tells us that he then 
spent ‘‘some years” in Italy and 
Spain, and that on his return he ob- 
tained the place of secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor, which he had held 
‘* five years,” when he lost it in con- 
sequence of his marriage. Mr. Alford 
supposes that we have no trace of him 
from the time of his return with Essex 
in 1597 until Elizabeth’s death, in 
March 1603, when, as Sermon 153 





* The Works of John Donne, D.D. London, 1839. 


In the British Magazine for 


that year may be found a short controversy between Mr. Alford and myself on the 


merits of his labours. 


Further acquaintance with the work has certainly not improved 


my opinion of it; my purpose at present, however, is not to judge Mr. Alford, but to 


furnish some contributions towards an accurate account of Donne. 


Such of the cir- 


cumstances formerly stated as are serviceable for this purpose shall be mentioned in 


their proper order. 


Gent. Mage. Voi, XVI. 


E 
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shows, he was in London. “ About that 
same time,’’ according to the editor, 
‘the was appointed secretary to the 
Chancellor, and his marriage took place 
in 1603 or 1604.” 

The real time of the marriage is 
ascertained by a letter in the Loseley 
MSS., which is dated Feb. 2, 1601, 
and in which Donne says that it took 
place ‘‘about three weeks before Christ- 
mas ’’ [1601.] Thus Walton’s ‘“‘ some 
years” abroad and “‘ five years” with 
the Chancellor must have been com- 
prised between Oct. 1597, when Essex’s 
fleet returned,* and December 1601. 
In another of the Loscley letters, Donne 
writes to the Chancellor, ‘‘ 1 was four 
years your Lordship’s secretary ;’’ he 
must, therefore, have been appointed 
almost immediately after his return 
from the Azores. His travels in Italy 
and Spain, if he ever travelled in those 
countries at all, must have been per- 
formed before he joined the Cadiz ex- 
pedition. 

The Loseley MSS. also enable us to 
know that Donne obtained the secre- 
taryship through the Chancellor’s 
“good son,”’ (No. 139,) i. e. Sir Francis 
Woolley, whose mother was then his 
Lordship’s wife. Whether Walton was 
altogether right in speaking of Mrs. 
Donne’s ‘‘competent years’? as an 
excuse for the rashness of the marriage, 
may be differently determined by dif- 
ferent persons, as Mr. Kempe informs 
us, (p. 321,) that her age was then 
seventeen. 

Sir F. Woolley gave Donne and his 
wife an asylum in his house ; where, 
according to the biographers, they 
remained until his death; they then 
lived at Mitcham; and thence, ‘ after 
the year 1607,” according to Mr. Al- 
ford, they removed to Drury house. 
As it appears that Sir Francis did not 
die until 1610, there is strange con- 
fusion here. Moreover, in attempting 
to fix the dates of Donne’s letters, Mr. 
Alford seems to assume that the family 
continued at Mitcham until 1609, 
when, as he supposes, Donne went to 
Paris with Lord Hay. 

A close examination of the Letters 


(July, 


might do something towards clearing 
away the difficulties which occur in 
this part of the history; but I shall 
not attempt the task of such an inquiry. 

It does not seem to have been no- 
ticed, that Donne had obtained some 
place about Lincoln’s Inn in or before 
the year 1607. On Dec. 22 he speaks 
(Letter 11) of his service there as 
‘ended for next term.”’ This place 
was most probably the same which he 
mentions in Letter 22 as given him by 
the Master of the Rolls. 

I am following in general, as to the 
order of my observations, Walton’s 
Life of Donne, but the order of time 
seems to point out this as the proper 
place for noticing hisaccount of Donne’s 
acquaintance with the Herbert family, 
which is to be found, not in the life of 
Donne, but in that of G. Herbert. He 
tells us, that the mother of the Herberts, 
being left a widow, took up her abode 
at Oxford, that she might watch over 
the education of her son Edward, af- 
terwards Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; ¢ 
and that during the four years which 
she spent there, she became acquainted 
with Donne, who was then nearly forty 
years of age, and had a wife and seven 
children dependent on him. 

It appears from Lord Herbert’s auto- 
biography, that his mother’s residence 
with him at Oxford began after his 
marriage, which took place in Feb. 
1598-9, and ended in 1600 or 1601, 
when they removed to London. If, 
then, Donne knew Lady Danvers (as she 
afterwards was called), while she resid- 
ed at Oxford with her son, it must have 
been before his own marriage, as that 
did not take place until December 1601, 
and when his age was at least a dozen 
years short of forty. If the acquaint- 
ance was formed at a later time, it may 
have been brought about through Mrs. 
Donne’s family, as her father obtained 
from the Crown the wardship of Ed- 
ward Herbert. (Kempe’s Loseley MSS.) 
The letter from Donne ‘‘to the Lady 
Magdalene Herbert,”’ given by Walton, 
is dated July 11, 1607. 

Walton tells us that Lord Hay was 
sent on an embassy to Henry IV.; 





* Southey’s Naval History, Life of Essex. 
+ ‘‘To recompense to her children the loss of a father by giving them two mothers.” 
For this phrase Dr. Wordsworth (Eccl. Biog. iv. 38 Ed. 3) gives credit to B. Oley, 


who uses it in his Life of G. Herbert. 


That writer, however, derived it from Donne’s 


funeral sermon on Lady Danvers, vol. vi. 272. 
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that Sir Robert Drury went with him, 
and that Donne accompanied Sir Ro- 
bert. It is strange that Mr. Alford 
has retained the mistake as to Lord 
Hay, since Dr. Zouch, whose edition 
of Walton he appears to have used, 
corrects it on the authority of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica. Lord Hay never 
was ambassador in France until 1616 ; 
Henry was assassinated in 1610, and 
Sir R. Drury died in 1615. 

It would appear that Donne made 
two visits to Paris ; one during Henry’s 
lifetime, the other in 1612. Many of 
his letters were written from the Con- 
tinent during the second of these expe- 
ditions; Mr. Alford dates all these as 
if they had been written on the first 
visit. There are not in the collection 
any letters written during that visit, 
nor have I observed any record of it, 
except some words in a letter of 1612, 
which the editor has noticed,* and a 
doubtful allusion in one of the sermons, 
which appears to have been hitherto 
overlooked.t It does not appear that 
Donne and his patron travelled in the 
train of any ambassador. They re- 
mained some time at Amiens; { and 
after leaving Paris proceeded to Frank- 
fort, in order to witness the election of 
the emperor Matthias. They returned 
by way of Spa, and the Low Countries. 
Mr. Alford, from not observing the 
coherence of the letters written on this 
tour, has dated most of them in 1609, 
and one or two in 1619, in the latter 
of which years Donne accompanied 
the embassy to the Elector Palatine, 
and other princes of Germany. 

It was while at Paris with Sir Ro- 
bert Drury, that Donne, according to 
Walton, had a vision of his wife with 
a dead child in her arms. Writers on 
Apparitions (Ferriar, p. 63, Hibbert, 
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p. 332) have endeavoured to show how 
such a vision might easily have been 
engendered by circumstances in which 
he was, working on his peculiar tem- 
perament. Mr. Alford suggests, that 
in ages which believe in ghosts, ghosts 
will readily be seen. (Vol. i. p. xiv.) 
The defective nature of the evidence 
for the story does not seem to have 
been as yet noticed. Walton did not 
hear it from Donne, but from ‘‘a per- 
son of honour, and of such intimacy 
with him that he knew more of the 
secrets of his soul than any person then 
living ;” it was told many years before 
the good man wrote Donne’s life, and 
we may be sure that it lost nothing in 
his hands. Walton, as has been shown, 
committed several mistakes with re- 
spect to Donne’s journey on the Con- 
tinent ; and Letter 29, which, as Mr. 
Alford observes, must have been 
written shortly before the date of 
the vision, proves that he cannot be 
right in stating that Donne got to 
Paris in twelve days from the time of 
leaving London, and saw this sight 
two days later. I am inclined to think 
that Donne saw something such as 
Walton describes, and that about the 
time when his wife was brought to 
bed; that this may be accounted for 
on the principles of Hibbert or Ferriar ; 
and that the circumstances to which 
the story owes its marvellousness were 
added to it between 1612 and the time 
when the life was printed. 

After what has been said, it is hardly 
necessary to note that the biographers 
are mistaken in fixing the date of the 
««Pseudomartyr,” which was published 
in 1610, after Donne’s visit to Paris 
in company with Sir Robert Drury. 

Donne’s epitaph states that he was 
ordained in 1614. Letter 102, which is 





* “That which was much observed, inthe King’s more childish age, when I was last 
here, by those whom his father appointed to judge.’’ Letter 47, cf. vol. i. p. xiii. note. 

+ ‘“‘ I have known the greatest Christian prince (in style and title), even at the au- 
dience of an ambassador, at the sound of a bell kneel down and pray,’’ Vol. ii. p. 579. 
This may perhaps mean an emperor of Germany ; but if it means a ‘‘ Most Christian 
King ’’ of France, Henry would seem to be the person intended, rather than Louis XIII, 
who, when Donne was last at Paris, was but eleven years old. 

¢ Nelson, in his Life of Bishop Morton (quoted by Dr. Wordsworth, E. B. 111. 
635,) states that Donne studied law at Amiens, and wrote from that place to Morton, 
asking his advice as to the expediency of taking a doctor’s degree and practising in the 
Court of Arches. The residence at Amiens was probably nothing beyond his stay 
there while with Sir R. Drury ; and in Letter 32 he writes, ‘‘ For my purpose of pro- 
ceeding in the profession of the law, so far as to a title, be pleased to correct that ima- 
gination wherever you find it. I ever thought the study of it my best entertainment 
and pastime, but I have no ambition, no design upon the style.” 
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dated Jan. 27, without mention of any 
year, contains these words, ‘‘ There 
are very few days past since I took 
orders.”” In Letter 50, written on St. 
Thomas’s Eve, 1614, he speaks of him- 
self as about to take orders, but evi- 
dently not immediately. His ordina- 
tion, therefore, must have taken place 
in January 1614-15.* 

Walton states that he received the 
degree of D.D. at Cambridge in the 
same month of the summer in which 
he was ordained. We have seen that 
he was ordained in winter, and it has 
been already shown by others that the 
degree was conferred in March. 

** Immediately after his return from 
Cambridge,’”’ Walton continues, ‘his 
wife died.” She did not die until 
nearly three years and a half later, 
August 15, 1617. His first sermon 
after her death is said to have been 
preached in the church of St. Clement 
Danes, on the text, ‘‘ Lo! Iam the man 
that hath seen affliction by the rod of 
His wrath.” (Lam. iii. 1.) This is 
the text of Sermon 129, which, how- 
ever, has no allusion to his domestic 
sorrows, and was preached at St. Dun- 
stan’s church, with which he was not 
connected until 1624. ‘‘ Engagements 
to St. Paul’s”’ are mentioned as hav- 
ing a share in urging him to activity 
after his loss, but it does not appear 
that he was connected with the cathe- 
dral until the deanery was conferred on 
him. An error of an opposite kind 
is committed in the story of his ap- 
pointment to the preachership of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, ‘‘ in this time of sadness,” 
as he had been appointed “in the 14th 
of James,”’ (Major’s Walton,) i. e. be- 
fore March 24, 1617. It has been al- 
ready shown that the biographer is 
also wrong in supposing that Gataker 
was his immediate predecessor (Zouch). 
Walton mentions his old familiarity 
with the benchers as a reason of his 
being chosen preacher. Christopher 
Brooke, his old ‘‘ chamberfellow,’”’ was 
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now a bencher. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, as I have shown, that Donne, 
long before this time, and while a lay- 
man, held some office connected with 
the inn. 

The length of Donne’s absence when 
he accompanied Lord§ Doncaster 
(formerly Lord Hay) to Germany, is 
said to have been ‘‘ about fourteen 
months.”? The Sermons furnish better 
information. The 148th, his farewell 
sermon at Lincoln’s Inn, was preached 
April 18, 1619; the 72d, at the Hague, 
when he was on his way home, on the 
19th of the following December. The 
next of those preached in England is 
15, which bears date March 3, 1619 
[-20]. 

‘* About a year after his return out 
of Germany he was made Dean of St. 
Paul’s,”’ and immediately after vicar of 
St. Dunstan’s in the West. The former 
of these appointments took place Nov. 
27, 1621; the other, in March or April 
1624 (Wordsworth, Zouch). Letter 82 
gives the following account of his con- 
nexion with St. Dunstan’s: “J am 
not so bound as the world thinks to 
preach there; for 1 make not ashilling 
profit of St. Dunstan’s as a church- 
man, but as my Lord of Dorset gave 
me the lease of the impropriation for 
a certain rent, and a higher rent than 
my predecessor had it at.” 

Walton tells a story of Donne’s fall- 
ing under the displeasure of James I. 
because ‘‘ some malicious whisperer ” 
told the King that the Dean had in 
one of his sermons represented him as 
inclining to Romanism, and had found 
fault with the injunctions for catechis- 
ing. The latter part of the supposed 
charge seems to have grown out of the 
fact that Donne, by the King’s com- 
mand, preached at Paul’s Cross, Sept. 
15, 1622, in explanation and recommen- 
dation of these injunctions. (Serm. 155.) 
The 73d, 74th, and 75th letters 
show that the King with whom Donne 
got into trouble was not James, but 





_ Sermon 116 is dated 1611, which must be a mistake. The earliest date next to 
this is that of Serm. 142, which was preached at Greenwich, April 30, 1615. 
+ He was incorporated M.A. at Oxford, April 18, 1610, having previously taken 


the same degree at Cambridge. Wood. 


¢ Serm. 92 was “ preached at Lincoln’s Inn, preparing them to build their chapel.’’ 
Mr. Alford has overlooked a sermon of which there is a copy in the Brit. Museum, en- 
titled ‘* Encenia, the Feast of Dedication,” preached at the consecration of this 


chapel, on Ascension-day 1623. 
Whitehall, which is not in the reprint. 


The Museum also contains a sermon preached at 


§ Viscount, not Earl, as Walton and Mr, Alford call him. 
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Charles I.; that his sermon was sup- 
posed to be somehow connected with 
one lately preached by Archbishop 
Abbot; that Laud was the mediator 
between the King and the Dean; that 
the King himself heard the sermon ;* 
that Walton is mistaken in saying that 
the King sent for Donne ; and that the 
speech which he is said to have made 
when the doctor’s character was 
cleared, is the worthy biographer’s own 
invention.t Walton is also wrong in 
saying that the King was inclined to 
believe evil of Donne by the circum- 
stance that ‘‘ a person of nobility and 
great note, betwixt whom and Mr. 
Donne there had been a great friend- 
ship, was at that very time discarded 
the court, and justly committed to 
prison,” if by this description he 
means Carr, Earl of Somerset ;} since 
that person’s fall happened so long be- 
fore as 1615. After relating the story 
of the sermon, Walton proceeds, ‘‘ he 
was made dean the fiftieth year of his 
age, and in his fifty-fourth, a danger- 
ous sickness seized him,”’ during which 
he composed his Devotions. If this 
statement were correct, Mr. Alford 
would be right (as Donne was born in 
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1573) in fixing on 1627 as the date 
of Letter 68, which was written 
when the Devotions were printed. But 
Mr. Alford elsewhere, (i. xvi.) rightly 
makes 1621 the year of the appoint- 
ment to the deanery, and says that the 
illness was “‘three years later.” In 
fact the Devotions were printed while 
Charles 1. to whom they were dedi- 
cated, was yet Prince of Wales, i. e. 
before March 27th, 1625. (Comp. 
Letter 68, and vol. iii. p. 494.) 
Walton says that the anchor seals 
which Donne gave to his friends were 
made during his last illness, which is 
probably correct ; but the biographer’s 
words would also lead us to suppose 
that the device was then first adopted. 
Mr. Kempe has shown that this was 
not the case, and that Donne’s ordi- 
nation was more likely the event which 
led him to substitute the anchor for 
his old crest. This is confirmed by a 
comparison of some words in his poem 
on the seals, 
“* Adscitus domui Domini, patrioque re- 
licto 
Stemmate, nanciscor stemmata jure nova.”’ 
with a passage in a sermon (vol. iv. 
p. 479.) “* This is the first time in all 





* The sermon is the 108th, “ preached to the King at Whitehall, April 4, 1627.” 
Donne writes (letter 75.) ‘‘The best of my hope is, that some overbold allusions or 
expressions in the way might divert his Majesty from vouchsafing to observe the frame 
and purpose ofthe sermon.” Such passages as the following may be meant. ‘‘ The 
Apostles, when they came in their peregrination to a new state, to a new court, to 
Rome itself, did not inquire, how stands the Emperor affected-to Christ, and to the 
preaching of his Gospel? Is there not a sister or a wife that might be wrought upon 
to further the preaching of Chr'st? Are there not some persons, great in honour and 
place, that might be content to hold a party together, by admitting the preaching of 
Christ??? Again—‘‘ Very religious Kings may have had wives that may have retained 
some tincture, some impressions of error, which they may have sucked in their in- 
fancy from another church, and yet would be loth those wives should be publicly tra- 
duced to be heretics, or passionately proclaimed to be idolaters, for all that.” 

+ Walton’s ‘‘ custom of putting long speeches into the mouths”’ of his characters, 
which, as Mr. Keble says, (Pref. to Hooker, p. ii. ed. 1.) ‘ deceives no one,’’ is con- 
fessed by him in the Preface to his Life of Sanderson. 

t In formerly noticing Mr. Alford's oversights as to this part of Donne’s history, 
I allowed myself to be misled by one of his notes (on letter 16) into identifying the 
«‘ Sir R. Karre” of Donne’s correspondence with Somerset. The fact is, that there 
were four Sir Robert Kers in those days ; (Nichols, ‘‘ Progresses of James I.’’ vol. ii. 
p- 412,) and that Donne’s friend was he who was in 1633 created Earl of Ancram. 
He is styled ‘‘ now Earl of Ankerum” in the heading of letter 57, which appears to 
have been furnished by the first editor, as the letters appeared in 1651, and the Earl 
was then alive. Mr. Alford dates some of the letters to him too early. Sir Robert 
appears to have been dependent on a nobleman, (letters 19, 106, 109,) probably So- 
merset, who was his relation, and in 1614 (letter 49) introduced him into the Prince’s 
bedchamber establishment. If ‘‘ my Lord,’’ then, mean Somerset, the letters in 
which he is mentioned must have been written after 1612, as that was the year in 
which he was raised to the peerage. Letter 1014 was addressed to him when his title 
was Viscount Rochester. Donne speaksin a letter (50) written Dec. 20, 1614, of pub- 
lishing his poems, and dedicating them to Somerset, who was then Lord Chamberlain, 
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my life,—I1 date my life from my mi- 
nistry, for I ‘ received mercy,’ as I 
received the ministry, as the Apostle 
speaks,” &c. 

The mention of Donne’s will in the 
Life reminds me that in the British 
Museum the will of his son John, 
which Ant. & Wood calls ‘‘ fantastical 
and conceited,” is bound up with cer- 
tain broadsides by Baxter, Calamy, 
and others of the same way, in a vo- 
lume labelled “Sayings of Pious Men,”’ 
and that the Catalogue ascribes it to 
Dean Donne. 

Walton prints part of a letter written 
by Donne during his last illness, and 
gives as its date Jan. 7, 1630. Mr. 
Alford prints the whole, and tells us 
in a note that ‘it was written in 
January 1630.” It is surprising that 
he has followed Walton’s statement, 
as there is proof in the part of the 
letter which Walton did not print, 
that it was written before Christmas. 

Mr. Alford seems not to be aware 
that the year was then reckoned to 
begin on the 25th of March. Thus, 
although he rightly states that Donne 
died on March 31, 1631, he dates the 
letters written in his last illness, as if 
they were of the winter of 1629-30. 
The same error has caused him to 
state (whether from a reckoning of 
his own, or after some other illus- 
trator), that Donne’s last sermon was 
preached on Feb. 12. Walton tells 
us that it was preached on the first 
Friday in Lent; which was Feb. 12, 
in 1629-30, but not in 1630-1, 
which is the year with which we are 
concerned.* 

- | have now gone through Walton’s 
Life; and, as in doing so I have often 
had to contradict him, it seems fit 
that I should here beg that I may not 
be thought insensible tothe many and 
great merits of his delightful bio- 
graphies. Dr. Ferriar, after filling a 
volume with an exposure of Sterne’s 
plagiarisms, concluded it- with a 
sonnet in honour of the author, whom 
he had been so laboriously pulling to 
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pieces. If I were capable of writing 
sonnets worth the reading, I would 
willingly bestow a like tribute on the 
worthy Izaak Walton.t As I have 
no such gift, I must now leave him, 
and shall proceed to make a few re- 
marks on the notes which Mr. Alford 
has attached to the letters. Some of 
these, which relate to dates, have been 
already rectified, either in a general 
way or more particularly ; of such I 
shall not say more; and a regard for 
your space forbids me to mention 
many of the others. Letter 1 is 
addressed ‘‘ to my good friend G. H.,” 
and bears date Dec. 12, 1600. The 
editor explains G. H. to mean George 
Herbert; and tells us that the letter 
was written during Donne’s imprison- 
ment after his marriage. On this it 
may be remarked, that the date is a 
year before the real time of the 
marriage, and three years before that 
which Mr. Alford elsewhere assigns 
for it; that Herbert was in 1600 only 
seven years old, and there is reason 
for believing that Donne did not 
know his family so early; and that it 
is very evident from the letter itself, 
that not Donne but G. H. was the 
prisoner. Donne was then secretary 
to the chancellor, and had been ma- 
naging some business for his friend. 
Mr. Alford too had forgotten this 
letter when he wrote (I. xi.) that we 
have no record of Donne’s having 
been in England between 1597 and 
1603. 

Letter 32 is said to be “ probably 
to Sir H. Goodyere, and written about 
1609.”’ This is one of those which, 
as has been said, belong to the year 
1612. It has so much in common 
with 48, which was addressed to Sir 
H. G., that it can hardly have been 
meant for the same person. 

Letter 36. ‘Before 1610.” Cer- 
tainly a good deal later, although I 
have not the means by me of ascer- 
taining the true date. 

Letter 38. ‘* Probably written about 
1610.” The mention of Mr. Pory 





* See Sir H. Nicolas’ ‘‘ Chronology of History.” 

t+ By the way, Walton’s account of an atheistical party, in his Life of Hooker, is 
in a great measure taken from a passage in one of Donne’s Sermons, (vol. ii. pp. 
354-5.) This circumstance may probably be noticed in Mr. Keble’s second edition, 
which has not fallen in my way. The image of “ preaching like an angel from a 
cloud,’’ which occurs in the description of Donne’s pulpit eloquence, is from one of 
Donne’s poems (vol. vi. p. 565), 
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shows that it was written abroad in 
1612; probably from Spa, (Compare 
Letter 45.) 

Letter 40. ‘‘ August 30, 1611.” 
This date is not of Mr. Alford’s con- 
jecturing; but the allusion to a 
sermon might have led him to suspect 
it, as Donne was not ordained until 
1615. The various circumstances 
which are mentioned in it—such as 
Sir Edward Herbert’s embassy in 
France, the state of affairs in Germany, 
Boucquois’ death, which, according to 
the Biographie Universelle, took place 
at Neuhaeusel, July 10, 1621, andmy 
Lord of Canterbury’s ‘‘ accident,” (i. e. 
Archbishop Abbot’s having shot a 
keeper,)* all show that 1621 is the 
year in which the letter was written. 

Letter 47. It seems questionable 
whether this was written ‘from 
Paris.”’ 

Letter 60. ‘‘ Probably in 1620.” 
Rather about the same time with 
Letter 64, which is dated Oct. 11, 
1621. 

Letter 61. ‘‘ Written about 1620.” 
While the Prince was abroad, in 1623. 

Letter 68 is dated ‘‘ August 16th; 
here, 1622.” There is abundant 
reason for concluding that 1622 must 
be a mistake for 1612. ‘‘ Here” 


alludes to the difference of the New - 


Style, used where the letter was 
written, from the Old Style, used in 
England. The editor’s note on it is 
“most probably Frankfort.” If so, 
Frankfort must be in the way from 
Spa, by Louvain, to England. 

Letter 70. ‘‘To the Honourable 
Knight Sir G. P.”” This letter would 
seem, by what is said about the son 
of the person to whom it is addressed, 
to have been written, like Letter 72, 
to Sir H. Goodreve. ‘‘ Your son Sir 
Francis”’ would thus mean Sir Francis 
Nethersole, who married one of Sir 
Henry’s daughters. 

Letters 71 and 72. The former of 
these was sent along with another, 
which had been written before it. 
The mention of the same public events 
in both, shews that the 72nd is the 
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letter which accompanied the 71st. 
The last-written bears date 24th Sept. 
without mention of the year; the 
other alludes to Donne’s sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross, on the injunctions 
for catechizing, which was preached 
Sept. 15, 1622. Mr. Alford dates 
both ‘‘ probably 1623.” 

Letter 80. ‘‘ Probably in January 
1630.” The reason of this conjecture 
would seem to have been, that the 
letter mentions a report of Donne’s 
death, and it appears from the next 
in the collection, that there was such 
a report during his last illness. But 
this was written during the lifetime of 
**the duke” (Buckingham), and there~ 
fore before August 1628. Again, it 
was written from Chelsea, where Sir 
John Danvers lived, and where George 
Herbert then was, and therefore pro- 
bably before the death of Herbert's 
mother, Lady Danvers, in June 1627. 
Although it had been rumoured that 
Donne was dead, it does not appear 
that he had been ill. A pestilence 
was then raging, which gave rise to 
the story. The letter was written on 
the 2Ist of December, which Mr. 
Alford has overlooked. On Jan. 15, 
1625-6, Donne preached at St. 
Dunstan’s “ the first sermon after our 
dispersion by the sickness.’’ (150.) 
It would seem, therefore, that Dec. 
21, 1625, is the true date of the letter. 
In his funeral sermon on Lady 
Danvers, Donne says that he had been 
an inmate of her house during a time 
of general sickness not long before. 

The only other observation which I 
shall now make on the late edition, 
relates to the portrait prefixed to it, 
the original of which, according to the 
editor, is the work of Vandyck. That 
painter was born in 1599. In 1619 
he left the school of Rubens, and in 
the same year Donne visited Germany. 
But as Vandyck proceeded south- 
wards from Antwerp, on his way to 
Italy, and Donne both went and re- 
turned by Holland, (Comp. Brewer’s 
Goodman, ii. 195, and Donne’s Ser- 
mons, 148, 149,72.) itseems impossible 





* Donne is made to write ‘‘ T have been sometimes with My Lord of Canterbury 


since by accident, to give you his own words.”’ 


For by we ought to read the. Mr, 


Alford must have been misinformed when he said that Leicestershire was the scene 
of the homicide (note on Letter 63), as the dispensation issued to the Archbishop, 
(Cardwell, Doc. Ann. ii. p. 137), describes it as having taken place ‘in parco 
quodam vocato Bramzil-park, apud Bramzil, in comitatu nostro Southampton.” It 


was at Bramshill, the seat of Lord Zouch. 
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that they should have met ; and thus, 
as Donne never was abroad after- 
wards, the picture, if by Vandyck, 
must have been painted in England. 
Now his first visit to this country was 
in 1626, when he met with little en- 
couragement, and remained but a 
short time; nor did he return until 
1631, on the 31st of March in which 
year Donne died. These circum- 
stances make it very improbable that 
Vandyck was the painter. Perhaps 
the portrait may have been painted 
by some Fleming, while Donne was 
abroad with Sir R. Drury in 1612. 
The apparent age of the subject agrees 
with this supposition, in so far, at 
least, as we can judge from the print, 
which Mr. Alford declares to be 
**beautiful,”’ but denounces as in- 
correct. When I formerly ventured 
to question whether the dress were 
that of a clergyman, the editor replied 
that the portrait in an early edition of 
the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits Bp. 
Taylor in the same costume. At the 
time of noticing this answer, (see 
Brit. Mag. for August 1839,) I had 
not seen the portrait to which Mr. 
Alford refers, and therefore allowed 
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the statement to pass. Iam not dis- 
posed to insist that Donne’s dress 
cannot be clerical ; but it may be ob- 
served that Taylor wears a cassock, 
and Donne a jacket ; that Taylor has 
a scullcap and a scarf, and Donne has 
neither. These points of difference 
are just what would distinguish the 
dress of a clergyman from that of a 
layman. 

The 42nd Letter contains some 
words which remind one of Milton’s 
lines on Shakespeare: ‘“‘I am not 
come out of England, if I remain in 
the noblest part of it, your mind; 

No prince would be loth to 
die, that were assured of so fair a 
tomb to preserve his memory.”’ Unless 
Milton saw the letter in MS., he 
cannot have borrowed from it, as his 
lines were printed in 1632, #. e. 
nineteen years before Donne’s Letters. 
It is probable, however, that both 
authors got the idea from some earlier 
source; and this may very possibly 
be pointed out in some editions of 
Milton, which I have not at present 
an opportunity of consulting. 

Yours, &c. J. C. Ropertson. 
Boxley, Maidstone, March 22, 1841. 


MAUSOLEUM AT BELVOIR CASTLE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE accompanying Plate, which 
forms one of the embellishments to 
the Rev. Irvin Eller’s History of Bel- 
voir Castle, and for the use of which 
we are indebted to the publisher of 
that work,* Mr. Ridge, of Grantham, 
represents the interior of the Mauso- 
leum erected by the present Duke of 
Rutland, near Belvoir Castle, together 
with the monument of the late 
Duchess, the style of which will at 
once be recognised as that of Mr. 
Matthew Wyatt, from its resemblance 
to the monument of the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, erected by the same 
artist in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

“So effectually secluded from obser- 
vation is this last resting-place of 
mortality, that, though there are seve- 
ral by-paths which lead to its site, 





* See the review department of our 
present Magazine. 
4 


the uninformed stranger would, in all 
probability, pass it repeatedly without 


being conscious of its presence. On 
every side but the avenue by which it 
is approached, the Mausoleum is 
fenced by high paling of closely set 
boards; which are themselves over- 
topped, in the inside, by thickly 
spreading laurels. It is only by appli- 
cation to the head porter at the Castle, 
that access can be obtained to the 
Mausoleum. After opening a boarded 
gate, the porter leaves the visitors at 
the entrance of the avenue, till he has 
unclosed the gates of the Mausoleum. 
The sombre avenue, with its aged 
yews and firs, is no inappropriate in- 
troduction to the scene that follows. 
When the lamented Duchess selected 
this as her resting-place, it is probable 
that it was recommended to her judg- 
ment by its seclusion and the charac- 
ter of the scenery. As soon as the 
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exterior folding doors are opened, a 
pair of magnificent brass gates present 
themselves, and through them is seen 
the tomb and sculptured representa- 
tion of the Duchess, as in the act of 
ascending to the clouds above! 1 have 
observed the effect of this scene under 
almost every variety of atmosphere ; 
I have accompanied friends of almost 
every shade of temperament ; memory 
has pondered again and again upon 
the subject; yet, neither from the re- 
sources of my own mind, nor that of 
others, can | obtain words which will 
at all adequately describe the impres- 
sions made by this scene. 

** It was the especial wish, I believe, 
of the architect, and some of his 
Grace’s friends, that the Mausoleum 
should be of marble, and of Grecian 
architecture. Fortunately for the 
principles of good taste, obstacles, 
almost insuperable in their nature, 
prevented the carrying out of this 
design. It was eventually decided 
that the Norman style should be 
adopted, and from models actually in 
existence in Normandy. 

“If it be allowed to apply to a 
building dedicated to the special pur- 
pose of burials only, the general terms 
of ecclesiastical architecture, I would 
describe the Mausoleum as consisting 
of a porch, the projection for which is 
continued to the same elevation with 
the rest of the building; a nave, a 
chancel, and an angular apsis. The 
circular arch of the porch is decorated 
with mouldings of a zig-zag character, 
and roses of the field ; and springs from 
piers with detached columns, whose 
capitals are ornamented with boldly 
sculptured leaves. The elaborate iron 
work on the doors was modelled from 
that on adoor in an entrance of beau- 
tiful Norman character, in the south 
side of Sempringham church in Lin- 
colnshire. Over the arch is a corbel 
table, consisting of grotesque heads 
alternately with a dotted lozenge 
moulding. Above this is a parapet, 
with a nebulé corbel table. The roof 
of the porch is vaulted and intersected 
with ribs springing from flowered cor- 
bels at the four corners. The porch 
is separated from the nave by the su- 
perb brass gates before alluded to; 
which are hung in a plain round arch. 
On these gates are the cyphers E. R. 
intertwined, and a ducal coronet, 

Gent. Mace. Vot. XVI. 
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‘‘The nave is a square, the side of 
which istwenty three-quarter feet. ._The 
floor; a mosaic of freestone and. black 
marble, has, in the centre, the venti- 
lator of the vault beneath. At each 
angle are four massive Norman 
columns with plain bases, and having 
capitals foliated in a triple series; 
from which spring a corresponding 
number of ribs ornamented with zig- 
zag moulding ; and at the point of in- 
tersection, with a boss, on which are 
sculptured the Rutland arms. The 
circular-headed windows of this por- 
tion of the Mausoleum, are also deco- 
rated on the face with zig-zag mould- 
ings; the sides and soffits being 
boldly splayed in the interior. The 
arch of entrance to what has been 
denominated the chancel, is a remark- 
ably effective specimen of Norman 
work, in the massiveness of its con- 
stituent parts, the richness of its de- 
corations, and the general breadth of 
its appearance. The floor is an area 
of mosaic, consisting of entrochi and 
black marble. The length of the 
chancel is eleven feet four inches; its 
breadth within the bases of the piers, 
ten feet six inches. 

*‘ Within the apsis is the beautiful 
memorial of the departed Duchess. A 
sort of low altar tomb, of statuary 
marble, bevelled off at the sides so as 
to have something of the appearance 
of the coffin, is decorated with niches, 
in which are emblematical figures re- 
presenting Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Resignation, or self-government, Bri- 
tannia, and Fortune with a bandage. 
The Duchess is represented as rising 
from the tomb, with expanded arms, 
and the face elevated towards the 


clouds, in which are seen four cherubs, 


the children who have preceded her to 
the grave,—one. of whom is holding 
over her acrown of glory. The group 
is lighted from above, and from the 
two sides, by windows of glass stained 
with ruby, amethyst, topaz, and eme- 
rald colours. This arrangement of the 
light is judiciously contrived so as not 
to be obvious to the visitor, except 
upon close examination. The sculp- 
tor employed on the occasion was 
Matthew Wyatt. 

‘* The foundation stone of the Mau- 
soleum was laid by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, March 1, 
1826. The plans for the elevation, 
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finally adopted, after much considera- 
tion, were those sent in by Messrs. 
Wyatt. « It was consecrated by the 
present Bishop of Lincoln, Nov. 28, 
1828 ; and a sermon was preached on 
the occasion, in Knipton church, by 
the chaplain to the Bishop, the Rev. 
Mr. now Dr. Graham, Master of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to Prince Albert. The 
bodies of the late Duchess, and of nine 
others of this noble family, were re- 
moved from the vault at Bottesford to 
the Mausoleum in the following Au- 
gust. It was then closed till the 
autumn of 1829, when the remains of 
John the third Duke, and his children, 
including the celebrated Marquis of 
Granby, were removed to it.” 

We may here mention that another 
statue of the Duchess, ‘‘ represented 
in simple drapery, with sandals,” by 
Mr. Matthew Wyatt, is placed in a 
room of the Castle named after her 
Grace the Elizabeth Saloon ; and that 
in the Regent’s Gallery is also a bust 
of the Duchess, by the same sculptor, 
‘placed ‘‘ona fluted column, the top 
of which is gracefully and appropri- 
ately decorated with a wreath of 
flowers : beneath which there is the 
following inscription: ExizaBpeTHa 
Rutitanvi& Ducuissa, OBIT XXIX 
Nov. mpcccxxv.” This was exe- 
cuted after her death, from the paint- 
ing by Sanders. 

It will form an appropriate conclu- 
sion to the present article if we make 
some extracts from a memoir of Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Rutland, which we 
find at p. 134 of Mr. Eller’s book, 
and which was printed and privately 
circulated shortly after her decease : 


‘‘ Her Grace was the second daughter 
of Frederick Earl of Carlisle; she was 
born Nov. 13, 1780; married to John- 
Henry fifth Duke of Rutland, April 22, 
1799; and died Nov. 29, 1825. 

‘In this distinguished lady were 
united the attractive softness of the most 
perfect grace and beauty, with a vigour of 
understanding, and a clearness of intellect 
seldom equalled in either sex. Her taste 
was pure and refined; she excelled in 
every female accomplishment; and, by 
her own spontaneous efforts, in the midst 
of gaiety and pleasure, had stored her 
mind with much solid knowledge. Her 
piety was fervent, simple, and unaffected ; 
her mind was early imbued with a deep 
Sense of religion, which was confirmed by 
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reflection even in the joyous days of 
youthful happiness. 

‘*She was the idol of that domestic 
circle, which was the joy and pride of her 
heart. Unostentatious, but persevering 
in her efforts to improve the whole 
country around her, she gradually and 
imperceptibly accomplished her well- 
formed plans, by a judicious application 
of the ample means which the indulgence 
of the kindest and most affeetionate hus- 
band placed at her disposal. 

‘* By her good management his estates 
were improved, and the surrounding vil- 
lages embellished ; and while her general 
views were enlarged and magnificent, she 
did not disdain to interest herself in the 
most minute details, that could improve 
the habits, or increase the comforts of the 
poorest cottager. Her Grace was a suc- 
cessful practical farmer, upon a large 
scale, and her exertions were rewarded by 
several prizes and medals from the so- 
cieties for the encouragement of planting 
and agriculture. ,She was particularly 
accurate in the economy of her farm, and 
made it not only an object of amusement 
to herself, but of beneficial example to 
others. To those who remember this 
country twenty years ago, it may be said 
of this distinguished lady, ‘ Si monumen- 
tum queris, circumspice.’ While occu- 
pied in pursuits like these, and in per- 
sonally superintending the education of 
her children, her active and capacious 
mind embraced a wider range. Belvoir 
Castle will long remain a splendid monu- 
ment of her taste in architecture; and 
there exist many of her designs and 
plans, in progress, and in speculation, 
which would do credit to a professional 
artist. About eight years ago she had 
completed in detail very beautiful designs 
for an entrance to Hyde Park Corner, and 
for the embellishment of the Parks. Her 
taste and talent suggested and directed 
the designs for the proposed Quay, on the 
north bank of the river Thames; and she 
entered with ardour and enthusiasm into 
various plans for the improvement of 
London and Westminster. The elevation 
of York-house, now in progress, was the 
production of her Grace's taste: and the 
plans, even to the most minute particu- 
lars, were formed under her immediate 
direction. But, above all, she had de- 
voted much time and taken great pains 
in the formation of a plan for a royal 
palace, suited to a sovereign of the British 
empire, and which it was proposed to 
place in a situation, uniting all the ad- 
vantages of health, convenience, and mag- 
nificence. These are subjects sufficient to 
occupy the life of a professional man ; but 
it is the remarkable feature in the cha- 
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racter of this extraordinary woman, that 
while she was engaged in these various, 
and often laborious, occupations, she 
would have appeared, to a common ob- 
server, to be absorbed in the enjoyment of 
the gay and brilliant pleasures of that 
distinguished circle, of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament.’’ 








Anecdotes of David Wilkie and his 
** Blind Fiddler.”’ 


TOWARDS the end of 1806 Mr. 
Wilkie was in London, very short of 
money, and sent some of his paintings 
to Andrews, a picture-frame maker at 
Charing Cross, to sell. One of them, 
the original Blind Fiddler, stood long 
in the window. At last, Mr. Stuart, 
(of the Morning Post newspaper,) who 
had often stopped and admired it, 
being seen doing so by an old acquain- 
tance, who recommended him to pur- 
chase it, as a work of merit, went into 
the shop and asked the price—five 
guineas. He directed Andrews to put 
it into a frame, and he left it with him 
for several weeks. There was another 
picture on sale by Wilkie, but being 
disfigured in varnishing, Mr. Stuart 
did not purchase it; he has since heard 
who did. 

In the spring of 1807, some friends 
being at dinner with Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Wordsworth the poet mentioned a new 
artist of unusual and singular merit, 


, who had made his appearance, and 


described Wilkie’s picture, then mak- 
ing a great noise, the picture which was 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
On showing Mr. Stuart’s purchase of 
Andrews, Wordsworth expressed his 
firm belief that it was by the same 
artist, Wilkie. 

Mr. Stuart’s curiosity thus excited, 
he attended the opening of the doors 
on the first day of the exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, where about 300 per- 
sons were assembled, and a rush was 
made at entering, like those which take 
place at the theatres. On examining 
Mr. Wilkie’s picture, Mr. Stuart had 
no doubt it was by the same hand, and, 
guided by the catalogue, he went di- 
rectly to Mr. Wilkie, then residing in 
Upper Norton Street, whom he found 
painting the same subject over again, 
*‘the Blind Fiddler,” but something 
different in the background, and with 
two other figures introduced, and 
rather larger in size. He proposed 
that Wilkie should paint a picture for 


him, but he declined, saying he was 
deeply engaged to paint for Lord Mul- 
grave, and that, at present at least, his 
design was to paint for fame, not for 
money. He added, that the picture 
Mr. Stuart was possessed of was one 
of his latest productions, and he was 
glad it had fallen into such good hands. 

Several years afterwards, Mr. Stuart 
being at dinner with Sir George Beau- 
mont in Grosvenor Square, Sir George 
said to him, ‘‘ So, Mr. Stuart, I find 
you have the original of my picture, 
‘the Blind Fiddler.’ ” 

About seven years ago Mr. Stuart met 
Sir David Wilkie in company at Mr. 
Reanie’s, in Chesham Place, and en- 
tered into conversation with him re- 
specting this picture. He recollected 
all the circumstances, and added that 
Andrews knew well who he was, and 
where to find him, though he had told 
Mr. Stuart the contrary, when Mr. 
Stuart expressed a wish to have another 
picture by the same artist. 

A few years ago Sir D. Wilkie called 
on Mr. Stuart, and reviewed his pic- 
ture, the original Blind Fiddler, now 
in Mr. Stuart’s possession, and held a 
pleasant conversation with Mr. Stuart 
on the arts. He gave an anecdote re- 
specting Rubens’ great picture, the 
Descent from the Cross, which Mr. 
Stuart could not find in any of the 
English books; a very entertaining 
one. 





M— H— Yorkshire, 
June 10. 

IN your Magazine for the present 
month, p. 597, is a communication 
from W. M. Maude, esq. of Knows- 
thorpe near Leeds, relating to the late 
Thomas Maude, esq. of Wensleydale, 
in which he states that Mr. Maude 
was a distant relation of his, and that 
he was, in early life, in the habit of 
visiting him at his retreat at Wensley : 
if so, Mr. W. M. M. can, perhaps, 
connect Mr. Maude with some of the 
many highly respectable northern fa- 
milies of that name; if he can, he 
will gratify the curiosity of more 
Yorkshire genealogists than one by 
doing so. 

That several individuals of the name 
of ‘* Mawde ”’ were patrons of the liv- 
ing of Ilkley, in Craven, and presented 
to it, from 1554 till 1640, I wellknew; 
but that they were ancestors of Mr. 
Maude of Wensleydale, as Mr. W. M. 
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M. states, 1 very much doubt: simi- 
larity of name is no proof of consan- 
guinity. 

It seems a little curious that neither 
of your correspondents, viz. Mr. W. 
M. M. of Knowsthorpe, nor (Miss?) 
E. M. of Moor-house, can point out 
the place of Mr. Maude’s birth—the 
first says in Downing Street, West- 
minster, in May, 1718; the other at 
Harewood, in 1717; they cannot both 
be right. 

The following is a copy of the in- 
scription on Mr. Maude’s Tombstone 
in Wensley churchyard: — 


*‘ Sacred to the memory of THomas 
Maupsg, esq. of Burley, in the West- 
riding of this county, who departed this 
life Dec. 23rd, 1798, in the &lst year of 
his age.”’ 

Below are the well-known lines in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village :— 

** How blest is he who crowns, in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labour, with an age of ease ; 

Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way.” 

In Mr. Maude’s Wensleydale, under 
Leyburn, are the following lines :— 


‘Why need we want the shining sphere to 

know [bow ? 
How music charms—why spreads the heavenly 
While Gargrave’s piercing lore descries from 


far. 
Along the Milky Way the tube-sought star ; 
Whose skill can teach—whose candour will 
explain 
Each distant wonder of Urania’s reign.” 
To which lines the following note is 
appended :— 

‘“*A gentleman residing at Leyburn, 
whose abilities in mathematics, astronomy, 
and their dependencies, are well known, 
far beyond the limits of this vale.’’ 


Of this gentleman, Mr. George Gar- 
grave, who formerly communicated 
several valuable articles to the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, I should like, with 
Mr. Urban’s permission, to say a few 
words, as I am now, perhaps, one of 
the very few persons living who are 
old enough to recollect him. 

He was born at Leyburn in 1710; 
was educated by his uncle, Mr. John 
Crow, who, I have been told, con- 
ducted a large and respectable school 
at that place: under this able teacher 
Mr. Gargrave acquired a considerable 
knowledge of the classics, and a pretty 

air acquaintance with the mathematics 
f that period. His taste lay chiefly 


towards astronomy, and he was gene- 
rally considered one of the best practi- 
cal astronomers at that time in the 
North of England. 

About the year 1745 he became as- 
sociated with Mr. Joseph Randall, in 
the once highly famed academy at 
Heath, near Wakefield, in this county. 
This establishment, however, was 
upon too liberal and too expensive a 
scale for the time, and the speculation 
failed in 1754. Mr. Randall went to 
the neighbourhood of York, where he 
became an experimental agriculturist : 
he died at York, in 1789, at an ad- 
vanced age. 

Mr. Gargrave removed to Wakefield, 
and commenced a mathematical school 
there, in which he was highly success- 
ful, so much so, that in 1768 he was 
enabled to retire to Leyburn, his native 
place, upon a handsome competency. 
He died in 1785, and was buried in 
the church yard at Wensley, where he 
has a head-stone with the following 
inscription :— 

‘*To the memory of GrorGcEe Gar- 
GRAVE, of Leyburn, who departed this 
life Dec. 7th, 1785, aged 75.”’ 


The following tribute to his memory 
appeared in a York newspaper the 
week after his death: it was always 
understood to have been written by his 
friend Mr. Maude :— 


‘¢On Wednesday last died Mr. George 
Gargrave, of Leyburn, a gentleman well 
known to the rising generation of this 
age, and equally remembered by them 
with gratitude and respect, for the instruc- 
tions which he so ably imparted to his 
pupils in the capacity of a teacher of 
mathematics, formerly at Heath, near 
Wakefield, afterwards at Wakefield and 
at Leeds, and since, in a more retired 
sphere, at Leyburn, the place of his birth. 
His attainments reached the higher 
branches of analysis, and in astronomy he 
was deeply and practically skilled. He 
possessed the quality of infusing into the 
minds of his pupils whatever he taught, 
in the most mild and successful manner. 
As a member of society his demeanour 
was courteous and gentlemanly—he lived 
beloved, and he died lamented by a nume- 
rous circle of friends—indeed his suavity 
of manners was such that he had no ene- 
mies. 


“ He knew indulgence was to frailty due, 

And failings best of men have not a few, 

But these, as mists that cloud the morning 
ray, 

Are lost, and vanish in the blaze of day.’* 
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Mr. Gargrave was the author of the 
following articles in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine : 


1. A Translation of Dr. Halley’s Dis- 
sertation on the Transit of Venus. Gent. 
Mag. June, 1760, signed G. G. and dated 
Wakefield, Jan. 1760. 

2. Observations on the Transit of 
Venus over the Sun, made at Wakefield, 
by G. G. June 6th, 1761. Gent. Mag. 
1761, pp. 251 and 296. 

3. Observations on the Transit of 
Venus, made at Leyburn, by G. G. June 
3rd, 1769, and on the solar eclipse the day 
following : dated Leyburn, June 8th, 1769, 
Gent. Mag. p. 278. 

4. Observations on an Eclipse of the 
Moon, made at Leyburn, by G. G. July 
30th, 1776. Gent. Mag. August, p. 357. 

5. Memoirs of Mr. Abraham Sharp, of 
Little Horton, near Bradford, in York- 
shire, a very eminent mathematician, 
mechanic, and astronomer, by G. G. 
dated Leyburn, Sept. 4th, 1781. Gent. 
Mag. Oct. pp. 461, 2, 3. 


These memoirs have frequently been 
copied by various writers, particularly 
by that egregious bouk-maker the late 
Dr. Hutton, in his Mathematical Dic- 
tionary ; by the Rev. Mark Noble, in 
his continuation of Granger ; and even 
by yourself, Mr. Urban, in your Maga- 
zine for 1807, p. 1143; but I believe it 
was never before publicly known who 
was the author. 

In addition to his mathematical ac- 
quirements Mr. Gargrave was skilled 
in music, and he was a very superior 
penman ; I have seen specimens of his 
writing, in the early part of his life, 
which were exquisitely beautiful, and 
I possess a pretty large 4to. manu- 
script, on the ‘Doctrine of the 
Sphere,’ written by him between 1754 
and 1760, which would do credit to 
any of the eminent calligraphers of 
that day, yes, even to Champion him- 
self; the constructions and diagrams 
are very far superior to anything of 
the kind I ever saw ; they are, indeed, 
remarkably elegant. 

Mr. Gargrave possessed a good li- 
brary, and a valuable collection of 
mathematical, philosophical, and mu- 
sical instruments, which were all dis- 
persed soon after his death; some of 
them fell into my possession, particu- 
larly a very curious brass armillary 
sphere, 12 inches diameter, with the 
date 1597, which had formerly be- 
longed to Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds 
autiquary, and which is particularly 
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mentioned in the catalogue of his mu- 
seum. In Whitaker’s edition this very 
instrument is expressly stated to have 
been sold to George Gargrave in 1764. 
Yours, &c. L. R. 

*,* We are informed by the Ven, Mr. 
Archdeacon Wrangham, that Mr. Maude’s 
‘** Reaper,’’ was uncompleted at the time 
of his death, in one somewhat thick 12mo. 
volume. Mr. Blanchard, the printer of 
the York Chronicle, and of the book in 
question, informed Mr. W. that on the 
decease of the author the family directed 
the whole of the impression to be de- 
stroyed, which was done with the excep- 
tion of two copies, one as an heirloom for 
the family, the other for himself. The 
latter Mr. Blanchard gave to the Arch- 
deacon ; who has a very similar volume of 
some essays which Mr. James Mont- 
gomery had inserted in successive num- 
bers of the Sheffield Iris, and afterwards 
collected in a small 12mo. which, for some 
reason, was rigidly suppressed. Edit. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IN the notice of Mr. Jesse’s 
Windsor in your last number, I think 
your reviewer has been as desirous 
to exhibit his own talent as to give 
an account of the author’s. As a good- 
natured banter it is very well, but I 
should have liked a more detailed 
mention of the merits of what appears 
an useful volume. It is not, however, 
for that point that I write, but to say, 
that in one instance,—that, I mean, re- 
lating to the “‘ garters,”—I think your 
reviewer has justly found fault with 
Mr. Jesse’s want of gallantry. Does 
that gentleman not know that Venus, 
when she went to a dance, was 
attired by the Graces? and are we not 
informed from high authority that to 
every part of the female dress a guard- 
ian sylph is attached? This leads me 
to mention a circumstance in connec- 
tion with the present subject. I have 
long possessed a few lines which I 
found in an old edition of Pope that I 
bought of the late Mr. Faulder, and 
which were written on a small scrap 
of paper, apparently the back of a 
letter, and were inserted among the 
leaves in the second canto of the Rape 
of the Lock; whether they were re- 
jected lines by Pope, or whether by 
Swift or Gay, it would be difficult 
to say ; but I give them to you exactly 
as they stand, and they are certainly 
appropriate to the subject under dis- 
cussion :— 
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‘« Where the soft garter spreads its silken 
ties, 
How oft, alas! an ambushed danger lies ! 
Watch it, ye Sylphids, with peculiar care, 
Eye the firm knot, and tranquillize the fair ; 
But chiefly in the dance’s giddy bound 
Close your long files, and doubly press it 
round ; {hand, 
When danger threatens, raise the opposing 
Nor ever let unguarded beauty stand.”’ 


Such are the lines; they are written 
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in a small, neat hand :—was Pope’s of 
that description? If they should prove 
to be his, they will be a rich possession 
to me; but had he written nothing 
better than the lines Mr. Jesse has 
quoted from Windsor Forest, I think 
with your reviewer, that he would de- 
serve to be called the “ goose of 
Twickenham,” instead of the ‘‘ swan.” 
Yours, &c. 
A Knicut oF THE GaRTER. 
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Mr. Ursan, Oxford, June 24. 

AS you presented your readers, ina 
former number, with an account of 
the College School House at Garsing- 
ton, illustrated by an engraving, I 
trust they will not be displeased with 
another view of it, more in perspec- 
tive, ond exhibiting an agreeable land- 
scape.* 

At the extremity of the wall, which 
surrounds the site, are the remains of 
a parochial cross, elevated on steps; 
coeval, probably, with the church, if 
not prior to it. But, unfortunately, 
it has long since been dismantled of 
its characteristic termination ; and the 
modern substitution is rather curious. 





* I subjoin an additional list of 
SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


#é 


* 


The Rector of Garsington (2nd Sub- 
scription) . . ° ° . - 100 
Mrs. Ingram (Do.) ° - 30 
*€ An old Pupil of the President, ” ° 5 
Rev. J. Wilson, Fellow of Trin. Col. . 
Rev. W. 8, Phillips, formerly Fellow . 
Edward Cane, Esq. formerly Scholar . 
S. F. Phelps, Esq. Warminster 
Rev. W. J. Copeland, Fellow 
Rev. T. L. Claughton, Do. 
Rev. Isaac Williams, Do. 
Rev. J. Calcott, Linc. College 
Rev. H. A. Cartwright, Fellow 
Rev. G. Griffenhoofe, Senior Fellow 
Lady Susan North, Wroxton Abbey . 
Lt.-Col. North, Do. ‘ 
Wadham Wyndham, Esq. M. P. Sarum 
Lord Ward, Trinity College 
Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden of New 
College ‘ 
By the Rev. H. P. ‘Guillemard, Fellow 
of Trinity College : 
Wm. Hoskins, Esq. Trinity College 2 
Rev. R. F. St. Barbe, Rector of Stockton 1 
Mrs. St. Barbe, Stockton, Wilts . ; 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Rev. T. Miles, Curate of Stockton 

Miss Benetts, Norton House 

Rev. J. G. Tyndale, Rector of Holton 
The Very Reverend the Dean of Lismore 
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It is a small cubic block of freestone; 
three sides of which were intended as 
a sun dial, though the gnomon is gone. 
The fourth side, facing the north, has 
the following inscription; which, I 
conclude, records the scientific donor 
of the sun dial : 

THOMAS 

JOANES, 

CONSTABLE, 
1771. 

Such are the records of science :— 
such the vicissitudes to which these 
ancient memorials of our christian 
forefathers are subject. William 
Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
published a small work significantly 
entitled ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown;”’ and 
the popular ferment of his day had been 
directed with equal and combined hos- 
tility to both. At length it was found 
necessary to substitute the terror of 
the law for the ‘‘ naked gospel ;”’ but 
the cross was ill supplied by the sun 
dial, the stocks, and the constable. 
Adjoining this cross are the stocks, 
probably repaired when the constable 
gave the sun dial: a convenient appen- 
dage, because the culprit imprisoned 
there was either to be taken before a 
magistrate within the space of six 
hours, or released. Let us hope that 
better days may succeed, and better 
manners, under the influence of a na- 
tional system of education, based on 
religion ; which it is the object of such 
parochial foundations as the present to 
promote. May the schoolmaster, 
whether abroad or at home, never 
forget the motto of William of Wyke- 
ham, the most liberal and efficient of 
all patrons and promoters of sound 
education : ‘‘ Manners makyth man.” 

Yours, &c. ws. 4. 
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Mr. Ursan, 16th May, 1841. 
1 HAVE lately learnt from adver- 
tisements in the daily papers, with 
some regret, that the Chapel in the 
Broadway, Westminster, is to be 
taken down, for the purpose of build- 
ing a new church on its site; and 
with some surprise I saw a notice 
of an application to the Ecclesiastical 
Court for authority to take down the 
Chapel, when the Judge doubted his 
powerover the structure, as it was stated 
and admitted on the argument that 
the Chapel had never been consecrated ; 
and the reason assigned for the omis- 
sion appeared to me most extraordi- 
nary, which was, as stated in the re- 
port, that this Chapel was one of the 
churches built during the Common- 
wealth, and therefore not consecrated. 
I must confess I felt somewhat sur- 
prised at this assertion, for two rea- 
sons: first, it conveyed to me the 
novel piece of information that churches 
were actually built during the Com- 
monwealth, whereas | had previously 
deemed it to have been an age in 
which churches, instead of being built, 
were destroyed or profaned, either le- 
velled to the ground, or turned into 
slaughter-houses for cattle, or to 
equally disgusting purposes. Upon 
looking into the history of this Chapel, 
I find the real state of the case to be 
more in accordance with the history of 
thetimes. Truly this Chapel existed in 
the time of the Commonwealth, but so 
far from being built or even used as a 
place of worship at that period, it had 
been during the civil war converted 
into a stable, a much more probable 
action for the Puritans to have perpe- 
trated than the building of a Chapel, 
either consecrated or not. The truth 
is, that the Chapel was com- 
menced by Marmaduke Darell, brother 
and executor of the Rev. Dr. Darell, 
prebendary of Westminster, soon after 
the year 1631, and was finished in 
1636 by the assistance of several pious 
benefactors, at the head of whom ap- 
pears the honoured name of Laud. 
This fact, and the circumstance of a 
cruciform arrangement in the plan, 
will evidently account for the treat- 
ment it received from the Puritans, 
whose fury was in this case more than 
ordinarily excited by their viewing in 
the church a memorial of the martyred 
archbishop. 
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[t may still be true that the Chapel 
was not consecrated, but if so the rea- 
son is obvious: it possessed no endow- 
ment; and both Laud and Juxon knew 
their duty too well to consecrate an 
unendowed church; but even this is, [ 
think, doubtful, for reasons to be here- 
after assigned. 

It is to be regretted that the 
present Chapel affords one more in- 
stance of the modern mode of treating 
old churches : instead of repairing the 
fabric as repairs were needed, the 
building is neglected and allowed to 
fall into ruin, and then a new struc- 
ture is called for, subscriptions are so- 
licited, and an economical and dubious 
looking edifice is reared in its place. 

There is a character about the pre- 
sent edifice which we look for in vain 
among the scores of new churches 
rising in all quarters of the metropo- 
lis: the altar-screen was old, and bore 
a sculpture of a pelican, a favourite de- 
vice of Archbishop Laud, as it had 
been of Bishop Fox, and was at an 
after period of Sir Christopher Wren. 
A marble font stood in the south aisle, 
and, as before observed, there was the 
semblance of a cruciform arrangement 
in the plan. 

The fittings of the churchare in point 
of date subsequent to the Restoration, 
when the Chapel was again fitted up 
for divine worship by sundry liberal 
benefactors. It is probable that the 
Chapel was consecrated at this period, 
as there are numerous flat stones on 
the floor inscribed with the names of 
persons who have been buried beneath 
—a sufficient evidence, I should con- 
sider, of the fact of the consecra- 
tion; one of these stones records the 
name of a member of the family of the 
original founder. 

In the east window some fragments 
of painted glass still survive the sad 
effects of neglect and the mischief of 
idle boys. Among them is, or was, a 
shield of arms, bearing a memorial of 
the restoration of the Chapel, Or, on 
a chevron between three leopards’ 
faces sable, a mullet for difference 
argent. These arms appertained to Sir 
William Wheeler, baronet ; there 
were also two cherubic heads and 
a crowned portcullis. As no pains 
were taken to preserve the windows 
from being broken by idle boys, I fear 
these small fragments have disappeared 
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since I visited the structure in 1829. 
There are several monumental tablets 
in different parts of the building, one 
of which commemorates Jervas the 
painter. 

From Strype’s edition of Stowe’s 
Survey, it appearsthat a south window 
had been glazed at the expense of Sir 
William Wheler: it bore this inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Deo et huic sacello Gulielmus 
Wheler, Mil. et Baronetius, hanc fenes- 
tram consecravit.”’ The shield of arms 
remaining in the east window is pro- 
bably the last relic of this donation. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this 
structure, which I have shewn possesses 
a more than usual degree of interest, 
should be destroyed: If it had been 
timely repaired it might have stood for 
years tocome; but the love of novelty, 
now so prevalent, has demanded its 
destruction ; and a more showy struc- 
ture may arise upon its site, but 
which will never possess the interest 
attached to the old walls of the con- 
demned edifice. 

Yours, &c. E.1.C, 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS a second edition of Mr. Tytler’s 
History of Scotland is announced, 
while a volume is still wanting to 
complete the first, allow me to offer 
some remarks on second editions, with 
reference to that elaborate work, in 
the hope they may meet the author’s 
eye. 

Gibbon says, that many improve- 
ments might have been introduced into 
his Roman history, but that he was 
unwilling to injure the purchasers of 
the first edition. So handsomea prin- 
ciple deserves to be highly com- 
mended, for unfortunately it is much 
too rare. The purchasers of a first 
edition, indeed, are entitled to every 
consideration, for they are the real 
encouragers of a work, and without 
them it would be suppressed irretriev- 
ably. At the same time, any positive 
improvements, or necessary correc- 
tions, ought not to be absolutely ex- 
cluded; and the question is, how these 
two points may be combined? 

In the third edition (1650) of Leigh’s 
Critica Sacra, is the following notice, 
fronting the title page, which appears 
to furnish an answer to the question : 


‘« The Bookseller’s Advertisement to the 
Grunt. Maa. Vo. XVI. 


Second Editions.—Tytler’s History of Scotland, 
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Reader. I thought it very suitable to 
joyn together in one volume the two 
bookes of Critica Sacra, Thaton the 
Old Testament hath very many additions ; 
and the author hath engaged himself to 
adde no more to either part, except by 
way of supplement, to be published and 
sold by itself—Tnomas UNDERHILL.”’ 


I hope that on this principle the 
advantages of a second edition may be 
secured to the purchasers of the first; 
with which view I will specify some 
points requiring attention for that pur- 
pose. 

To all the volumes, except the first, 
is prefixed a table of contents, a very 
useful appendage to an_ historical 
work. But the first volume, though 
typographically complete without it, 
is in other respects imperfect and un- 
uniform ; such a table, then, might be 
printed and subjoined to the last 
volume when it appears, so as to ad- 
mit of binding up with the first. The 
former editions, I would here mention, 
of Milner’s Church History have no 
index ; but the last has, and it is also 
sold separately, for the convenience of 
such persons as purchased the earlier 
editions. 

At p. 453, vol. i. the note BB, re- 
ferring to p. 319, and relating to the 
battle of Bannockburn, is omitted, the 
author observing, ‘‘ From the size of 
this volume I shall include this note 
in the illustrations of volume second.” 
The second volume (probably from 
one of those inadvertencies which so 
fatally beset the writers of elaborate 
works,) contains no such note as was 
promised. Perhaps the author’s closer 
examination will restore it to the se- 
cond edition ; but why should it not also 
be appended to the last volume of the 
present one, as a reparation of an 
error due to the purchaser? 

On the same principle, any correc- 
tions that may suggest themselves to 
the author might be rendered avail- 
able. 

At vol. v. p. 19], line 22, for whom, 
read who. 

Ibid. p. 194. The mother of Fran- 
cis I. was not Queen Mother of 
France, as she never had been Queen; 
she should be called, the King of 
France’s Mother. 

Ibid. p. 216. Methven is so termed 
by anticipation ; see the next page. 

Ibid. p. 255. ‘‘ The King having 

G 
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first, in the spirit of the times, taken 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Virgin at Loretto.” Of course it is 
not meant that James V. made a voy- 
age to Italy, but that he visited a chapel 
at or near Leith, which bore that 
name, just as there is one near St. 
Servan in France, (Department of 
Hille et Vilaine,) dedicated to Notre 
Dame de Lorette. But the passage re- 
quires explanation for the sake of 
readers who may not be aware of its 
meaning. 

Ibid. p. 300. In the account of 
the transactions at Fala, Mr. Tytler 
omits to mention Scott of Thirlestane, 
whose readiness to march into Eng- 
land was rewarded with armorial dis- 
tinctions. So, at the accession of James 
1V. he had omitted the interesting ac- 
count of Lord Lindsey of the Byres 
and his brother, which Sir Walter Scott 
has related in his History of Scotland, 

Ibid. p. 360. Forcrwelty, read cru- 


elties, on account of grammar, as the 
plural they follows after. 

These suggestions, I trust, will not 
be considered impertinent, however 
selfish they may appear, as I confess 


to being a party concerned in them. 
Having purchased the first volume at 
its appearance, and continued the 
work till the last which has yet ap- 
peared, viz. the seventh, I naturally 
feel interested in what has been said. 
Yet I can also say, that the same feel- 
ing exists elsewhere, without there 
being the same personal cause for it, 
out of a general sense of what is due 
to purchasers of first editions. Not 
that every erratum, verbal correction, 
or even alteration of asentence, should 
help to swell an appendix, but that 
first editions should not be depreciated, 
by any material advantages bestowed 
upon second ones. Neither do I 
think, that this principle should be 
carried to an extent, that would per- 
petuate errors, or hinder real improve- 
ments at any future time : what I plead 
for is, that justice should be done, 
while there is time and opportunity for 
doing it. Yours, &e. J.T. M. 
Mr. Ursan, 

THE following short account of the 
supply of London with water by the 
New River Company probably may be 
interesting to some of your readers. 

The Company supplies a great part 
of London with water at the rate of 


The New River.— Effigies at Earl's Colne. 
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three-fourths of a farthing for one 
imperiat barrel of 36 gallons, and this 
abundant supply is continued through 
the night, to be used in case of fire 
happening. 

In the year 1833 the New River 
Water-works Company _ supplied 
171,975,000 imperial barrels of water 
to the metropolis, 21,000,000 of which 
were raised by machinery 60 feet above 
the level of the New River head; the 
remainder is supplied by the river, 
which is 84 feet above the level of the 
Thames, a sufficient elevation to supply 
seven-eighths of the New River dis- 
trict without the aid of steam or other 
power. 

The number of houses supplied was 
70,145; the capital expended from its 
commencement has been £1,116,964 ; 
the rental received from houses sup- 
plied with water amounted to £98,307, 
and from land and houses £6,601, or 
a total income of £104,999; the 
expenditure was £61,163, leaving 
£43,746 to be divided, or not quite 
four per cent. upon the capital. 

In the same year the quantity of 
water raised by the several metro- 
politan Water-works Companies was 
equal to 357,288,807 imperial barrels ; 
the number of houses supplied was 
191,066 ; the average daily supply was 
above 35 millions of gallons, or 183 
gallons per house upon the average.* 

Yours, &c. Ww.R. 


Mr. Ursan, 

PERHAPS of all the devastations 
of modern times in art, there are none 
to be more regretted than those in our 
churches generally ; and they may be 
mentioned as instances of the effects 
produced by the omission of art (me- 
chanical) in the education of the 
people, and the ideal art (or pic- 
torial) at our public schools and uni- 
versities. 

In the church of Earl’s Colne, 
Essex, in 1825 there were four monu- 
mental effigies, surmounting the tombs 
of the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, the 
family who built Hedingham castle, in 
the same county. These four tombs, 





* See Observations on the past and 
present Supply of Water to the Metro- 
polis, by Thomas Weekstead, Civil En- 
gineer, London, 1835; and the Report to 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1834, 
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with their effigies, equal, if not su- 
perior, to anything we have in the 
country, have been removed from the 
church, and are now to be seen deco- 
rating a modern building, called the 
Priory, in the possession of —Cawar- 
den, Esq. M.D. (brother to the late 
Rector, who has changed his living 
for another elsewhere). A part of one 
of these tombs may be seen let into the 
brick wall over the garden door, and 
others of much finer work, and never 
intended for exposure to weather, are 
similarly treated in the brickwork of 
the entrance to the stable yard, while 
the rest are placed with the effigies, 
some above and sume below, in a shed 
leading to the conservatory. I beg to 
draw your attention, Mr. Urban, and 
that of your readers, to this circum- 
stance, as I fear such wholesale re- 
movals may form a precedent, if some 
step is not taken to ensure their being 
replaced. 

Tue ITINERANT ANTIQUARY, 

Mr. UrsBan, London. June 10th. 

WHETHER reviews on my works 
have been favourable or unfavourable, 
I have never yet ventured to make any 
comments upon them in print, and I 
should not have been induced to 
deviate from my general practice in 
the present instance, had not the 
notice of my edition of Lydgate’s 
Minor Poems, which appeared in the 
last number of your Magazine, in- 
volved a new principle in editing old 
English manuscripts, which is, in my 
opinion, an injudicious innovation. 
I will endeavour to state, in as few 
words as possible, the reason of its 
inefficiency in practice. 

Your reviewer appears to blame me 
because I have spelt the same words 
differently, in accordance with the 
MSS. from which I have printed my 
texts, and he takes the opportunity of 
remarking that ‘the orthography 
should be consistent in print, though 
manuscripts are most unsettled in that 
respect.” Now if your reviewer has 
any experience in these matters, he 
will upon reflection soon see the bad 
effect of this plan. For example, the 
modern word ‘‘ head’”’ is spelt hed, 
hede, heved, hevede, heed, and heede in 
one and the same MS., viz. MS. 
Cotton. Titus, C. xv1. How are we 
to reconcile the orthography in this 
instance? Are we to modernize the 


Mr. Halliwell on Lydgate’s Minoy Poems. 
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spelling, and so put ‘head’ for 
**heved,’’ and thus effect a complete 
revolution in the language? But 
sometimes in a metrical treatise the 
latter form is required for the rhythm, 
and may also probably rhyme with 
some word entirely obselete, and 
which is incapable of being moder- 
nized with any good effect to keep 
company with the other. If we do 
not modernize the spelling completely, 
I am quite at a loss to know which 
form to choose, unless the reviewer 
will charitably publish a dictionary 
of middle- English on this methed. 

Much more might be said on this 
subject, but really the incorrectness of 
your reviewer’s plan is so very obvious 
to my mind, that I cannot persuade 
myself that any one will require argu- 
ments against it. But perhaps you will 
allow me, while on the subject of this 
review, to add a few remarks on some 
other points of less importance. 

Your reviewer has selected three 
readings which he considers to be 
** faulty,” from a poem, of which only 
three MSS. are known to exist, all in 
the Cottonian library. The texts of 
two of these MSS. were easily accessi- 
ble to the reader, having been printed 
by Sir H. Nicolas; but the third was 
not previously known, and as it was, 
on the whole, a very good copy, I 
thought it as well to print exactly from 
that MS. Ihave more fully explained 
this in p. 1. 

At p. 64 there is a slight typogra- 
phical error, the word ‘“‘ asoft”’ being 
divided ; but the reviewer, who under- 
takes to correct this, reads ‘‘ as oft,” 
which makes the passage unintelligi- 
ble. 

From p. 109, the reviewer quotes a 
passage in which he says, ‘‘ there are 
neither proper rhymes nor sense.” 
There is some truth in this; but the 
poem itself is preserved in only one very 
bad manuscript, and it would be next 
to impossible to restore it. 

In the following line, at p. 121, 


‘‘Gees to swymme, among to take theyr 
flight ;’’ 
the reviewer thinks there is some error 
in the word ‘‘among.” It appears to 
me to be right enough, meaning “‘ at 
intervals.” See Sir F. Madden’s 
Glossary to Sir Gawayne, p. 364. 
The line from p. 54 needs no ex- 
planation. See Reliquie Antique, vol. 
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i. p. 14. The passage from p. 88 
‘would be readily understood from the 
notes at the end of the volume, and I 
never intended to make a glossary ; 
albeit such words as “‘ ample,” &c. 
are not very difficult to understand. 
Again, the line at p. 231, which your 
reviewer quotes, refers to a cherry 
wake or fair. This at least, is my 
opinion; but we shall probably have 
some further elucidation of it from Mr. 
Dyce, in his new edition of Skelton, 
which will, no doubt, be performed in 
his usual accurate manner. 

I observe that your reviewer mis- 
prints Burgh, the poet, Bayle, and that, 
in the very first quotation from my 
book, commencing ‘‘ Here dyed,” &c. 
which is little more than a line, there 
are siz great blunders, which make 
absolute nonsense of the passage.* I 
merely mention this to observe that 
some little palliation might be afforded 
to typographical errors in my own 
book, for the blunder which the re- 
viewer finds at p. 43, is nothing else, 
nor is it so important as the errors in 
the passage above-mentioned. 

Yours, &c. J. O. HALLIweE.t, 


Mr. Ursan, 

EVERY one has heard of the ori- 
ginal genius of Leibnitz. His univer- 
sal knowledge is not yet, perhaps, so 
generally known. There is scarcely a 
department of human knowledge which 
was not the subject of his study and 
research, and among the rest Philo- 
logy. Itcannot but be allowed that 
observations on that head, coming 
from the inventor of the ‘‘ Differential 
calculus,”’ ought to have great weight. 
Now, in his tract on the origin of na- 
tions, he says, that ‘‘ there remain, in 
modern languages, traces of some an- 
cient language most widely diffused, 
extending from the British islestothose 
of Japan ;” that ‘‘ this language must 
be better preserved in that of Ireland, 
or if there were an island still further 
to the west—than in any other. 
Wherefore the Irish language will res- 
tore to us the ancient Britons, and still 





* The passage is printed ‘‘ Here dyed 
this translation, a nobil parte, and the 
yonge felowese gave his prologe on this 
wyse,” instead of ‘‘ Here deyed this ¢rans- 
latour, a nobil poetfe, and the yonge folo- 
were gan his prologe on this wyse.”’ 
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more ancient Gauls and Germans ; 
and from Ireland the most ancient 
Celtz will be recalled into light.” Ac- 
cording to these observations, the Pe- 
lasgic or mother of the Greek and 
Roman languages must have been a 
dialect of the Celtic, and the roots of 
words, seemingly themes or underived, 
in most, at least, European languages,* 
ancient and modern, may probably be 
found in the Irish. Such inquiries 
have frequently amused me, and I now 
send you, Mr. Urban, one of my lucu- 
brations on that subject. ’ 

On this occasion we shall want, im. 
mediately, but two radicals, monosyl- 
lables. But before introducing them, 
it will be necessary to observe, first, 
that in ancient languages, bh or ph, 
dh or th, or gh or ch, are commutabl, 
in the different dialects, and sometimes 
even in the same dialect. Of this 
there are examples even in the highly 
cultivated language of Greece. There 
is dpvides and dpriyes ornithes and 
orniches, yp and dnp, ther and pher, 
duxnv avpiy, and several examples of the 
sort may be seen in the Greek Gram- 
mars of Valpyand Thiersc. Weshould, 
doubtless, find several such in English, 
if the dialects of Yorkshire, Dorset- 
shire, and Devonshire were admitted. 
Even in the fixed language of diction- 
aries we may see something of the sort. 
If laugh and cough were written as 
pronounced, we should have the varie- 
ties Jauph and couph. 

Secondly, in the different dialects, 
and in the same dialect in composition, 
the vowels are all commutable. The 
Germanic languages afford an example 
of this familiar toevery one. There is 
stane, steen, stein, stone, and the latter 
is frequently pronounced stun in com- 
position. The general rule is that 
a, 0, u, are indifferently used; also, 
e and i; but they are all occasionally 
so. See the Proleg. of Skinner and 
Wachter ; the Archeol. of Lluyd; and 
Valpy, G. G. 189, et seg. 

Thirdly, the diphthong ao is to be 
sounded as ayin May. And the rea- 
der, while occupied with this article, 





* There seem to be at least two excep- 
tions besides the Turkish. The Russian 
or Sarmatic and the Welsh, very much 
altered by the mixture of ancient British, 
i.e. Irish words, from its original the 
Punic or Lybian, the language of the Car- 
thaginian multitude. 
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must give the same sound to e, e, and 
n; it being the Pelasgic, as of all the 
continental nations. In Irish writings 
of more modern date, this diphthong 
is disused, and e long or ae substituted 
for it. It will be found that it shared 
the same fate with the Greeks and 
Romans, the former using y, generally 
circumflexed, and the latter e long, and 
sometimes when it should be aspirated 
je or ye. 

A 1. Ath, oth, uth; adh, odh, udh; 

Genit. aoth, aodh, uidhe, fire. 
2. abh, or aph, obh, ubh; Gen. 
aobh, uibhe. 
3. ach, och, uch; 
eoch, uiche. 
In form 3. the Irish use g as well as c. 
B. 1. Ar, air, a stone. It changes 
in composition to 2. er, 3. ir, 
4. or, 5. ur. 

If any one should consult a diction- 
ary for the purpose of verifying these 
words, he will find in O’Reilly’s book, 
ath, a kiln, and athan, fire. This is 
undoubtedly a mistake, and athan is, 
obviously, the derivative, the kiln. His 
mistake is the more inexcusable, since 
he translates adhan, assuredly the same 
word as athan, a caldron. A similar 
derivative from A. 2 is obhan, proved 
a derivative by the English word oven, 
which is exactly the same word, bh 
being sounded as v. Also from A3, 
there is Auchen, Goth, and Ugen, 
Swed. (Wachter in Ofen). 

In seeking for ar, he will find art 
only. But t is certainly adventitious 
to this word—is a suffix—as proved by 
a multitude of words in which it is 
found in composition, as in cahir, a 
wall of stone, arneamh, a whetstone, 
williair, a stone pit, or quarry, &c. 

The radical A. 1 is found in the 
Greek aida, aitho, 1 burn; and in the 
English, heat, hot. A. 2. is found in 
avo, auo, I burn, and in the English 
derivative oven. A. 3. in avy? and in 
several others, which we shall now 
pass over. It is obviously the root of 
the Latin focus. 

The radical B.1, 2, seems to have 
changed its signification in the Greek 
€pa, the Roman terra, and the Ger 
Manic erd, ert, earth; the Roman 
being formed from the original B. 2, 
by prefixing t, the German by 
suffixing it, as in the Irish, art, 
Such changes of signification are not 
unusual: and indeed it is a greater 
wonder that a word should not vary 


Gen. aoch, 
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its signification, after a lapse of ages, 
and in distant countries, than that it 
should. The Irish big signifies little ; 
gealloch, certainly the same word as 
yeallow, yellow, is white ; and vuidhe, 
evidently the same as white, yellow ; 
breac (vlack) is speckled, and dearc 
(dark) red. But there are abundant 
proofs that the Irish have preserved 
the original Pelasgic sense of the 
word ar. 

Aristotle, de Part. Animal. 1. 3.c. 7. 
says that there should be in the body 
of animals, an éoria, a fire place or 
kitchen, for cooking the food for the 
sustenance of the body. That ac- 
cordingly, the heart supplies the heat, 
and the liver concocts the food. Lac- 
tantius, as may be seen in Faber’s 
Thesaur. Art. Jecur, compares the 
liver to an hearth. It is curious that 
the original framers of the Pelasgic 
and Celtic languages had theories of 
this sort, for we shall find that they 
denominated both heart and liver from 
hearth-stones. Indeed the antients 
must have been well acquainted with 
the form, anatomy and functions of 
those organs, from the minute ob- 
servations made upon them in sacri- 
fices for the purpose of divination. 

Combining together the genit. of A. 
1. with B. J and 4, we get aotha, 
aothor, literally the stone of the fire. 
This latter word is to all intents the 
same as the Greek fjrop, and would be 
exactly so written now (hetor) by the 
Irish. 

Inverting these roots (the nomi- 
natives) we get arath a fire-stone. 
This by contraction becomes heart and 
hearth, A being added to the latter 
for distinction-sake. 

The radical ar takes the prefix c and 
becomes car, cor, as in the well-known 
derivative carog, corig, carock, a rock. 
The word cor, compounded with A. 1. 
gives coradh, and by contraction cord, 
the original form of the Latin cor, as 
appears from its genitive or “‘ patrius 
casus.” 

The form caradh gives by a like 
contraction the Greek xapdid, card-ia, 
and xpadia, crad-ia. So that both 
those forms are equally original. 

There is another less usual form of 
the genitive aodh, viz. aoidh. This, 
compounded with car, gives, by con- 
traction, craoidh, which is the modern 
Irish for the heart. 

Joining together A, 2. and B. 1. we 
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get aobhar, aophar. The latter of 
these is identical with map, hepar, 
the liver. Also, compounding A. 3. 
(genit.) with B. 4 and 5, we get 
aochor, eochur, whence jecor, jecur. 
As alhan, obhan are derivatives from 
alh and obh, so achan, genit. aochan, 
is a derivative of och. Joining this 
with B. 4. we get aochanor. Ac- 
cordingly the Latin language has 
jecinor and jocinor, for the liver. 

Abhar, compounded of A. 2. (Nom.) 
and B. 1. taking the common prefix c, 
becomes chabar. So, there is Helbon 
and Chelbon, Harran and Charran &c. 
This is the Hebrew for the liver. The 
Hebrews borrowed this word, among 
many others, from those whom they 
conquered: and inreturn, the Hebrew 
became the language of the Phe- 
nicians, as the Saxon of the Britons, 
&e. 
The ancient gutturals and aspirates 
have been silenced in almost all modern 
languages, as in the English yacht, 
fought, &c. The French have not only 
banished the sound but the form also. 
Suppressing the guttural in ogher, (by 
putting y for g, as we, in year from 
gear, yard from gard, &c.) composed 
of A. 3. and B. 2. and prefixing the 
usual f, we get foyer, an hearth, and 
omitting r for distinction-sake, foye 
the liver. Les Francois |’appellent 
foie, parceque, comme dit du Laurens, 
c’est le foyer, ou li cuisine, ou se cuit, 
et prepare le sang. Furet. Dict. Univ. 

Prefixing c, (as in the Phoenician 
word adopted by the Hebrews,) to 
aodhar, compounded of A. 1. (Genit). 
and B. 1. and 5. we get caodhar, 
caodhur. This by suppressing the as- 
pirate, as before, becomes cceur, the 
heart, in French. Hence we may 
justly conclude that caodhar was the 
‘form used, if not by the Franks, by 
the ancient Gauls. 

The modern Irish cut off the last 
syllable of aodhar, and use aodh, 
aedh only for the liver. This is un- 
doubtedly an abuse of language. 

The radical obh, ogh, taking the 
prefix 1, becomes lobh, logh. ‘These 
forms are recognized in our word- 
books. From logh, lugh, was made 
lux, Avyvos, &c. and Loge, the name of 
the Scandinavian god of fire. The 
genitive of lobh is laobh, laoibh. This 
latter compounded with er (B. 2.) 
gives liver, the triphthong aoi being 
sounded as ee. . The Saxons deified 


the radical, much more poetically than 
the Scandinavians—Loue. 

With aruth, which may signify the 
heart, or liver, or both, join the Latin 
inseparable spex, and you have aruth- 
spex, whence by contraction haruspex. 
Specio and spen are not without their 
radicals in the Celtic.—The transfer- 
ring the aspirate from the middle and 
end.of all those words to the begin- 
ning is very remarkable. The same 
takes place in the Irish. Thus the 
Irish call and write a hill near Dublin, 
Hedar, properly written aodhar, so 
named, on account of the cromlec or 
hearth-stone on one of its summits. 
In the Danish language, varying from 
the Pelasgic pronunciation, it was 
called Hoather, Hothr, whence it is 
now called Hoatb by the Anglo Irish. 
We know that the Romans gave the 
radical B. 2 the prefix ¢ in terra. This 
would change aocher to aochter, 
plural aochtra. The Romans would 
change this to extra, and, for distinc- 
tion sake, exta. They used x for the 
Pelasgic guttural, making from erogh 
erux, logh lux, righ rex, oireach, a 
chieftain or prince, orix ap. Cesar, &c. 
We need no longer be puzzled to ac- 
count why things within (entrails) 
were expressed by a particle (ex) de- 
noting things without. 

The Greek x is supposed by Valpy 


(a distinguished philologer) and others 


to have been a guttural. But probably 
it had not that rude, guttural sound 
of the German and Irish gh and ch, 
when they end a syllable. Asy never 
ended a word, it probably never ended 
a syllable, even when followed by p, 
which is the only case of any difficulty. 
It is remarkable that in the names of the 
Ptolemaic geography of Ireland nei- 
ther € nor x are to be found, although 
gutturals abounded in the originals. 
Thus from roboghd was made Ro- 
bogdii, a name synonymous with 
Silures, and of the same import with 
Daln’aruidhe, or Harudes, which fol- 
lowed it. Of Iovepys, the name of the 
city which gave name to the country, 
every vestige remaining in the locality 
indicates the original to have been 
Igherin.* 1 have fancied that, when 





* T have strong reasons for concluding 
that the consonant of AXovioy Albion 
was also mistaken—that the original was 
Almhuin, not Albhuin, of the same mean- 
ing and roois as Aleman. 
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the Gauls were located in Britain, 
and thence called Wallish (Gaulish) 
by the Saxons, now Welsh, and the 
Britons transplanted into Gaul, these 
latter called the largest of the adjacent 
islands by this very name, Igherin, 
whence the Normans made Guerns-ey. 
The only ancient notice of this island 
is in Anton. Itiner. where, according 
to D’Anville, the correct reading is 
Sarmia. 

I have been led to think that the 
author of this part was some Greek of 
Marseilles, who had lived so long in 
the country as to be conversant with 
the language. The Greeks certainly 
avoided the harshness of the guttural 
in the compound last mentioned by 
prefixing o to x, i.e. by converting it 
into a sort of x (for ask the vulgar 
lrish say ax) like the Romans, making 
éoxap-a, an hearth, from the Pelasgic 
aogher, eghar, the same. 

You will perceive, Mr. Urban, that 
these radicals, and their compounds 
above mentioned, form component 
parts of the names Hetr-urii, Hetr- 
usci, M-arub-ii. These latter, a people 
of the Marsi, were much addicted to 
religious ceremonies, like the former, 
£neid. vii. 750. But I must reserve 
these for a future occasion, as well as 
the analysis of the names Tyrrheni, 
Tyrseni, Tusci, and Marsi, since they 
require the laying down two other 
radicals, which would extend this 
letter to too great a length. 

I shall now set down two other de- 
rivations from one of those roots, to 
show that the variation of the vowels 
is Pelasgic, and that we were right in 
making athan the derivative. Our 
word-books give fes, a mouth. Join 
this with aobh, the genitive of abh, 
and you have vesev-us, a mouth of 
fire, Georg. ii. 224. 

‘* vicina Vesevo 
Ora jugo.”’ 
Join it again with uibh, the genitive 
ofubh, and you have Vesuvius. The 
plural of athan, a furnace, is aithne— 
tna, plural, because there are several 
craters or furnaces, Georg. i. 472. 


— ‘‘ruptis fornacibus Atnam.’’ 


The vulgar are in the habit of substi- 
tuting the oblique cases, one for the 
other, and for the nominatives, in all 
languages. There are some ugly things 
of this sort still remaining in the Eng- 
lish pronouns, though denounced by 
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the grammarians. The Irish diction- 
aries are full of errors of this kind. 
Aschan, a corrupt word of this sort, 
would have for its pluralaschna. This 
would be pronounced Hecna, which 
was corrupted to Hecla by the Nor- 
wegians. Iceland, when first visited 
by the Norwegians, in the ninth cen- 
tury, had, according to their own ac- 
counts, a few straggling inhabitants 
who spoke the Irish language. The 
craters of Iceland are innumerable ; 
see Barrow. We need not be sur- 
prised at this change of letters by the 
Northerns, seeing that the Italians did 
exactly the like, making Palermo from 
Peenormus, and the Greeks Airpov from 
virpov. The Danes of Ireland found a 
difficulty in pronouncing a similar n, 
and so changed Liumenach to Li- 
merick. So the French alter London 
to Londres. 

The regular achan would have aichne 
for its plural. This would serve very 
well for the original of Hecna and 
Hecla. But I think the corrupt form 
is the more probable origin. Indeed, 
the Norwegians probably had this 
word in their own language, since 
the Goths had auchen, and the Swedes 
ugen, synonymous with ofen and oven, 
as Wachter tells us. 

The f in fes is a prefix. The original 
is es, and our word-books give this 
letter, with the metaphorical meaning 
of ‘‘food.”” Of es we have the re- 
mains in écOiw, esca, es, est, esum, 
&c. fromedo. Of fes in vescor, &c. 
festus, feast. It is evident that es is 
literally of the same sense as os; 
therefore it is probably the same word, 
on account of the usual interchange of 
the vowels, as in illi, olli; genu, ydvv; 
vester, voster; versus, vorsus, &c. If 
so, the r of the genitive is a corrup- 
tion, introduced in order to distinguish 
the cases of this os, from those of 
os, a bone ; and Ath-os, fire mouth, 
would have the very same meaning 
and roots as Vesuvius. 

The radical consonant is, for the 
most part, preserved in the derivative. 
But it, as well as the radical quantity, 
sometimes falls a sacrifice to some con- 
venience. Thus the radical r of jap, 
preserved in the inflexions of the cor- 
responding Latin word jecur, gave 
way to t, for the preservation of 
analogy, as in dpéeap, dedeap, meipap, 
&e. 

It is not-improbable that es and fes 
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are the originals of éoria and Vesta, the 
rather as they may have taken the 
common suffix t. If so, Vesta must 
have been a very ancient and venera- 
ble goddess, presiding over the cook- 
ing and eating department. We can 
hence get a glimpse at the reason why 
it was so important to preserve the fire 
unextinguished, and why the vestal 
virgins were punished for neglect by— 
starvation. 

We have seen that the English word 
love signifies fire or flame. Let us in- 
quire how the Greeks and Romans de- 
nominated that passion. The seat of 
love was supposed by some ancients to 
be the liver, as appears from Horace’s 
ulceret jecur. It has been most gene- 
rally supposed to be the heart. Now 
éper, the original of épws (as appears 
from the genitive) compounded of B 2, 
and the second form of A 1, may stand 
for either of those organs. In fact, it 
is the same word as the English heart ; 
eroth, erath, heart. Amh is another 
form of the radical A, and hence amor 
is evidently descended from the same 
ancestry. So, at the present day, in- 
stead of ‘‘ my love,” ‘‘ my heart” is 
used by lovers. 

The form amh will not be doubted 
by those who see that the words ham, 
hag, and hoff, are used in the several 
Germanic dialects to stand for an 
house. These words are, in fact, our 
very radicals, used metaphorically. 
Thus in an English survey of Ireland 
(I think Petty’s) instead of the number 
of houses in a district, is set down the 
number of ‘‘smokes.” The Irish 
words for house are also those very 
radicals, but diversified by prefixes, 
damh, teagh. The former of these 
two will remind the reader of domus, 
and éaya. 

It would appear from the above that 
€pdw is the derivative from épas, not the 
latter from the former. This accords 
with a conclusion that I had long ago 
come to, viz. that in the origin of lan- 
guages the nouns were framed before 
the verbs (which, if I recollect right, 
is contrary to Lord Monboddo’s theory) 
because the verbs, intimating actions, 
could be expressed, without words, by 
gestures. Thus the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics are a sort of primitive lan- 
guage. The figures depicted are ne- 
cessarily of things, substantives, and 
the chief difficulty of decyphering the 
meaning, consists in finding out the 
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relation of position, locality, and ges- 
ture, by which the verbs are expressed, 
A clue to this difficulty has been lately 
discovered with the utmost ingenuity 
by the learned Doctor Wall, of Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, and given in his ‘‘ Or- 
thography of the Jews,” Part I. p. 
283. Previous discoveries did not go 
further than the symbolical meaning of 
the figures. Or, perhaps, the original 
verb may have been épdda, not épaw. 
Yours, &c. Bricas. 
P. S. It may be necessary to add a 
word to obviate objections founded on 
the more modern pronunciation of 
these words, which suppresses not only 
the gutturals, but even all the aspirated 
consonants, as the French language 
does, except in a few words borrowed 
from the Greek. But the more ancient 
pronunciation is not to be measured 
by this standard. Thus, in Halliday’s 
translation of Keating’s Ireland, in 
which the names are written as now 
pronounced, Aruidhe, the name of a 
district in Antrim, is written Arry. 
But the more ancient pronunciation is 
still preserved in the name of that 
region, which is Routs or Roots, and 
Bede calls a fictitious personage, sup- 
posed to give name to it, Reuda. So, 
the word Brighan, Brighand, the old 
orthography, as appears from some 
inscriptions, is now not only pro- 
nounced but written Brian. Yet this 
was the name from which the Romans 
made the British, and Ptolemy the 
Irish Brigantes. The Britons too, 
subsequently, suppressed this guttural, 
and hence the Brians and Bryants of 
England. The French have done the 
like in this word, having changed their 
Brigantia to Briangon, while the 
Spaniards retain the g in Braganza, 
and the Germans in Bregenz. So, 
also, the word aodhar, hedar, above, 
would now be pronounced hehir. But 
Ptolemy calls an island near Dublin 
Hedri, a slight mistake of the text, or 
perhaps acontraction for Hedar-i, i.e. 
Hedar-island. Hoath is now a penin- 
sula, separated from the main land by 
avery narrow and low isthmus, and 
was probably onceanisland. But this 
is uncertain, since peninsulas were 
called islands. by the Irish, as by the 
ancient Greeks. I, now written ey, 
and pronounced ee, is found still at- 
tached to islands in thatneighbourhood, 
as Lamb-ey, Dalk-ey. So Angles-ey- 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
from its Foundation to the present 
Time ; with Biographical Notices of 
the Knights in the Reigns of Edward 
III. and Richard II. By George 
Frederick Beltz, K.H. Lancaster 
Herald. Royal 8vo. pp. cexxiv. 440. 


IT is with very great pleasure that we 
welcome the appearance of this long ex- 
pected volume ; which, though it comes 
as a substitute for a design once pro- 
mising to be more extensive and there- 
fore more important, is still a contri- 
bution of high value to the substantial 
and authentic history of some of the 
most illustrious characters that have 
graced the English annals. It is now 
many years since Mr. Beltz first an- 
nounced a History of the Order of the 
Garter and of its Knights. The diffi- 
culties of the task, when executed 
with the care and research that he has 
expended upon it, have now induced 
him to limit the memoirs in the pre- 
sent publication to the knights elected 
in the reigns of the Founder and his 
successor. He says, 


‘* Our researches and collections were 
adapted to a much later period ; but the 
time which we have been able to devote 
to the pursuit, has proved insufficient for 
the completion of that branch of our ori- 
ginal plan. We are but slightly consoled 
by the reflection that our distinguished 
predecessors, Ashmole and Anstis, ex- 
perienced a similar disappointment, —and 
for the same cause, namely, the difficulty, 
almost insuperable, of adequately sup- 
porting by coetaneous testimony the nar- 
ratives and assigned dates of transactions 
belonging to the early part of our history; 
and without which a compilation of this 
nature would be comparatively of little 
value.” 


Mr. Beltz commences his preface by 
a warm testimony to the merits of Ash- 
mole, who presented his Commentaries 
on the Order of the Garter, the result 
of a research commencing some years 
before the restcration of the monarchy, 
to the Sovereign and Knights in chap- 
ter in 1674: 

‘¢ Clear and precise is the classification 
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of the several subjects of which they treat ; 
they have left nothing to be desired for 
all purposes of reference upon points 
affecting the laws and ceremonies of the 
Order, from its foundation to that time.’’ 


Ashmole, nevertheless, failed in 
making his lists of the early Knights 
complete or correct in chronology, and 
subsequent editors have not attempted 
to improve it, being content with ap- 
pending the modern additions to the 
series. Mr. Beltz’s recapitulation of 
the errors in so illustrious a catalogue 
is, indeed, not a little surprising. In 
the first place, Ashmole mistook the 
persons of two of the founders of the 
order, Grey and Audeley: and during 
the three first reigns, there are the 
following discrepancies observable in 
his list : 


‘¢ Under that of Edward III., the names 
both of Sir Fulk and Sir William Fitz- 
warine are inserted; but the former, al- 
though a very distinguished commander 
in the wars of that period, was not 
honoured with the Garter. 

“ Richard Fitzalan earl of Arundel, and 
Sir Thomas Felton, are incorrectly com- 
prehended within that reign; they having 
been elected by Richard II. 

‘* Henry Percy the first earl of Nor- 
thumberland, William Ufford second earl 
of Suffolk, Thomas Holland second earl 
of Kent, and Thomas Percy earl of Wor- 
cester, are wholly omitted; whilst Wil- 
liam Beauchamp lord Bergavenny, Sir 
Thomas Granson, and Sir Robert Namur, 
who were elected during the reign of Ed- 
ward III. are placed under that of Richard 
II. ; and Sir John Sully, called ‘‘ Sulby,’’ 
who had been also elected by the royal 
Founder, is numbered among the Knights 
chosen by Henry IV. 

‘* Under the sovereignty of Richard II., 
the names of Michael de la Pole earl of 
Suffolk, Sir Robert Knolles, and Sir 
Robert Dunstanville, are given ; but there 
exists no evidence that they were Knights 
of the Order. 

‘* Richard lord Grey is stated to have 
been chosen by Richard II.; but was in 
fact admitted into the Order under the 
reign of Henry IV. Robert de Vere duke 
of Ireland, Sir Henry Percy, called ‘‘ Hot- 
spur,”’ Thomas le — earl of Glou- 
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cester, and John Montacute third earl of 
Salisbury, who were elected by Richard 
II., are altogether omitted. The earl of 
Arundel and Sir Thomas Felton, the count 
Palatine duke of Bavaria, John Beaufort 
earl of Somerset and marquess of Dorset, 
Sir William Arundel, the Soudan de la 
Trau, and Sir Simon Felbrigge, who were 
all elected by Richard II., are misplaced 
under other reigns ; the two first under 
Edward III., the four following under 
Henry IV., and the last under Henry V. 
‘‘ The catalogue during the reign of 
Henry IV., incorrectly describes William 
as Gilbert lord Roos; omits Richard 
Beauchamp fifth earl of Warwick, and 
Henry lord Scrope of Masham; and 
transfers the Kings of Portugal and Den- 
mark, and Henry lord Fitzhugh, who were 
elected into the Order under this Sove- 
reign, to the reign of his successor.” 


These errors are attributable to the 
circumstance of the early records of 
the Order, previous to the reign of 
Henry V. having been lost; and, in 
consequence, minute facts have to be 
assembled from Wardrobe accounts 
and other miscellaneous records, in 
order to form a body of collateral evi- 
dence. With regard to other ques- 
tions of the same kind, Mr. Beltz 
shows, by copious proofs, that the 
name of Rupert Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, temp. Hen. IV. is an error for 
Albert (Aubert) ; and that the names 
of Henry III. King of Spain, Lewis 
Duke of Briga, Gilles de Bretagne son 
of John V. duke of Britanny, of Sir 
Philip Wentworth temp. Hen. VI., 
and Paul Baptist Spinola, have been 
sometimes erroneously assigned to a 
place inthe Order. By proofs and ar- 
guments equally ingenious and satis- 
factory, he has ascertained that the 
** Count of Mont Grison,” temp. Edw. 
IV. whose identity had wholly eluded 
the researches of Vincent, Heylin, 
Ashmole, and Anstis, though he was 
styled in the Garter catalogues as ‘‘ of 
Naples,” is in fact Inigo d’Avalos, 
Count of Monte Odorisio, a man of 
great historical importance as Grand 
Chamberlain of Naples, whose name 
was spelt in the English records Mont 
Orizo, and by the misreading of the 
initial letter wholly obscured. 

We have now adverted to the most 
important points in Mr. Beltz’s pre- 
fatory introduction. It is succeeded 
by a summary view of the history of 


the Order; in whichits origin, changes, 
and general government are traced, 
down to the present times. After 
some introductory remarks on chivalric 
usages and associations, Mr. Beltz 
arrives at the conclusion, that 


“ The germ of this splendid fraternity 
may be traced to the TABLE Ronpve, by 
whomsoever invented, which, according 
to the testimony of our ancient authors, 
corroborated by the public records, was, 
soon after theConquest, and, occasionally, 
until the reign of our first Edward, erected 
in England for the entertainment of 
knights assembled to exercise themselves 
in feats of strength and courage ; qualities 
which then constituted almost the only 
recommendation to distinction. 

‘¢ The revival of these chivalrous con- 
ventions, in a more brilliant form, was 
reserved for King Epwarp THE THIRD. 
His sagacity in council and promptitude 
in action have, by the common consent of 
historians, assigned to him a pre-eminent 
rank among the monarchs, his contempo- 
raries. Engaged in bitter hostilities with 
France, whose sovereign alone rivalled 
him in fame and power, he anticipated 
substantial benefits from a device to gather 
around his standard, and attach to his 
person and policy, the flower of the Euro- 
pean Knighthood. His taste for jousts, 
hastiludes, and tourneys, concurring with 
that of the age, presented the means of 
accomplishing his object; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that, at the particular 
festivities to which allusion will presently 
be made, his plan of founding a military 
society, of strangers as well as subjects 
of exalted valour, was conceived and ma- 
tured.” 


That particular occasion from which 
the Order took its rise, has been one of 
the points which has always furnished 
matter for dispute, and it necessarily 
occupies some space in Mr. Beltz’s 
pages. Very various have been the 
dates assigned by different authors, 
and the most prevaling opinion has 
been for the year 1349. It is some- 
what amusing, but very agreeable 
withal, that the result of Mr. Beltz’s 
investigations is in favour of the gos- 
siping Froissart. That popular and 
somewhat careless writer, but who was 
well acquainted with the English court 
and its occurrences, gives, in his 213th 
chapter, an account of ‘‘ How the King 
of England founded a Chapel of St. 
George, and ordained the Feast of the 
Blue Garter, to be annually there- 
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in celebrated; ”’ and, though he has 
committed the error of stating the 
number of the Knights at forty * in- 
stead of twenty-six, it is now proved 
that he supplies the correct date, viz. 
on St. George’s Day, 1344. It is sin- 
gular that no description of this me- 
morable feast should be given by any 
native chronicler; but so it is, and we 
must be grateful to Froissart for his 
aid. ‘‘ There were present,” he says, 
*‘the earls, barons, knights, ladies, 
and damsels of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land. The festivities were on a grand 
and noble scale, with much feasting 
and tourneying for fifteendays. Many 
knights from Flanders, Hainault, and 
Brabant crossed the sea, in order to be 
present on the occasion; but from 
France there came none.” 


‘¢ Of the principle which governed the 
nomination of the first knight companions, 
we know as little as of the form in which 
the election was conducted. The fame of 
Sir Reginald Cobham, Sir Walter Manny, 
the earls of Northampton, Hereford, and 
Suffolk, had been established by their ex- 
ploits, long before the institution of the 
Order; and would have amply justified 
their admission amongst the Founders, if 
military merit had been the sole qualifica- 
tion. Those distinguished captains of the 
age were elected subsequently upon the 
vacancies created by the deaths of persons 
of less apparent pretensions. Is it, there- 
fore, an improbable conjecture {more es- 
pecially considering the youth of several 
of the primary knights, and the small 
celebrity of others), that the distinction 
was, in the first instance, bestowed upon 
those who had excelled at the joust which 
shortly preceded the foundation ?”’ 


We should say this supposition has 
every appearance of being the truth. 
The foreigners who were included 
among the primary Knights of the 
Garter were Jean de Grailly, Captal 
de Buch in Gascony ; Sir Henry Eam 
of Brabant, a name unknown to the 
English records before the foundation 
of the order, but afterwards a knight 
attached to the service of the Black 
Prince; and Sir Sanchet d’Abriche- 
court, of Hainault, but whose father 
(as supposed) had served in the army 
of England. 

On the popular traditions regarding 


the adoption of the Garter as the name 
and symbol of the order (such as the 
Countess of Salisbury dropping her 
garter, &c.) we will not stop to dilate : 
they are duly considered and disposed 
of by Mr. Beltz; no other result, how- 
ever, is arrived at, but that the Garter 
was assumed as an emblem of the tie 
or union of warlike qualities. 

Mr. Beltz has given a complete and 
carefully compiled series of all the 
Knights of the Garter, the last of 
whom, Robert Marquess of Westmin- 
ster, elected on the 11th March 184], 
is the 688th that has received this 
illustrious distinction. Next follows 
a List headed, ‘‘ Ladies of the Order,’’ 
or the names of those ladies for whom 
robes of the order were provided for 
the Feast of St. George from the reign 
of Edward III. to that of Henry 
VII. From Mr. Beltz’s observations 
in another place (pp. 244—6), it ap- 
pears that there is ancient authority 
for the title here given to them, as they 
are sometimes designated ‘‘ Domine 
de Secta et Liberatura Garterii,’”’ and, 
at others, ‘‘ Dames de la Fraternité de 
Saint George.’”’ There is, however, 
no account of any form of election or 
ceremonies of admission for ladies; and 
it is found, that ‘‘ the favour was not 
limited to the consorts and relicts of 
the Knights of the Order, but extended 
to others of their families,” and very 
probably to any ladies resident at 
Court, whom the Sovereign, from his 
own grace, or at the nomination ofa 
Knight Companion, was pleased to 
invite to be present at the festivities 
and solemnities ; as at its very foun- 
dation, Froissart says, ‘‘ the Queen of 
England, accompanied by three hun- 
dred ladies and damsels, all noble and 
gentlewomen, and uniformly apparelled, 
were to be present.”’ It is possible 
that the delivery of robes to the King 
of Spain (p. xiv.) and some other 
males mentioned in the preface, may 
be explained in the same way. 

We have looked at the annals of the 
order in the reigns of Mary and Eliza- 
beth cn a point which excited some 
interest at the commencement of the 
present reign, the mode of wear- 
ing the order by female sovereigns. 





* It is remarkable that at the present time the Knights, with their female Sovereign, 
amount to the number of forty; for though the number of twenty-five ordinary 
knights (besides the Sovereign) remains, the Foreign Princes and Princes of the 
Blood Royal are supernumerary, and are, together, fourteen. 
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Nothing, however, there occurs on the 
point; but under the reign of Anne we 
find the following : 


“* Queen Anne, upon her accession, 
commanded the chancellor of the Order 
to summon a select number of the knights, 
for the purpose of obtaining their opinion 
touching the manner in which she should 
wear the ensigns as Sovereign. The com- 
panions to whom the consideration of the 
point was committed, were the marquess 
of Normanby, the duke of Somerset, the 
earls of Rochester and Feversham, the 
duke of Devonshire, and the earls of 
Portland and Pembroke. They expressed 
their opinion that the George might be 
worn pendent from a ribband about the 
Queen’s neck ; the Garter on her left arm ; 
and the star upon her breast ; which was 
accordingly, by the direction of the 
knights, reported to her Majesty by the 
chancellor.” 


Subsequently, at an installation, she 
*fassumed her stall, wearing the 
mantle and collar of the Order.” 

To return to the ‘‘ Ladies of the 
Order.” A note in p. ccxxi. informs 
us that 


** Garters, of the same fashion as those 
of the knights, were also provided for 
ladies ; but the delivery was not annual, 
like that of the robes. Ashmole, p. 218, 
states that the figure of the countess of 
Tancarville upon her tomb (probably An- 
tigona, wife of Henry the 2nd earl, and 
natural daughter of Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester.) was decorated with a Garter 
around the left arm, a little above the 
elbow; and, in the church of Stanton 
Harcourt, the figure of Margaret Byron, 
the wife of Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G. is 
represented with the like decoration. 
Both these ladies were living in the reign 
of Edward IV. The figure of Alice 
Countess of Suffolk at Ewelme, temp. 
Hen. VI. is also represented with the 
Garter round her left arm.”’ 


In the reign of Charles I. on the 
22nd May 1638, 


‘* An attempt was made to revive the 
ancient custom of issuing the ensigns and 
robes of the Order to Lapres. Sir James 
Palmer, acting as deputy for Sir Thomas 
Rowe, chancellor, moved the Sovereign, 
‘That the Ladies of the Knights Com- 
panions might have the privilege to wear 
a Garter of the Order about their arms ; 
and an upper robe, at festival times, ac- 
cording to ancient usage.’ Upon which 


motion the Sovereign gave orders ‘ that 
the Queen should be made acquainted 
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therewith and her pleasure known, and 
the affair left to the particular suit of the 
ladies.’ On the 10th of October in the 
year following, the deputy-chancellor re- 
ported to the Sovereign in chapter the 
answer which the Queen was pleased to 
give: ‘whereupon it was left to a chap- 
ter, to be called by the Knights-com- 
panions, to consider of every circumstance, 
and how it were fittest to be done for the 
honour of the Order.’ A chapter was 
appointed to be held for the purpose; but 
owing, at it is supposed, to the civil wars 
nothing was done therein.” 


We have derived the foregoing re- 
marks from that part of Mr. Beltz’s 
work which relates to the corporate 
history of the Order, as best suited 
for comment and extract within our 
space; but we must distinctly state, 
before we conclude, that the author’s 
personal memoirs of the Knights, and 
his genealogical details, inasmuch as 
they are the result of long and un- 
wea2ried research, and are full of ori- 
ginai and important information, are 
those portions of the work which de- 
serve the highest credit and approba- 
tion. The active and chivalrous period 
in which his heroes flourished is one 
very favourable to the interest of bio- 
graphical narrative; and few readers 
will fail to derive gratification from so 
authentic a history of the captains of 
Cressy and Poictiers, and the gentle 
and gallant knights of the pages of 
Froissart. 

A more attentive and complete peru- 
sal than we have yet been able to be- 
stow upon these memoirs would pro- 
bably fail in suggesting any material 
remarks upon so elaborate and well- 
considered a work. We may, how- 
ever, mention that Mr. Beltz, in p. 
ccxxiii, has forgotten the article in the 
first volume of the Collectanea To- 
pographica et Genealogica, which 
proved the distinction between Bea- 
trix countess of Arundel and Beatrix 
lady Talbot. 

With regard to Sir William Fitz- 
waryne, K.G. there appears to remain 
some. little obscurity not yet cleared 
up. He is identified (p. 96) with the 
person called “‘ William Fitzwaryne le 
Frere” in public records, and with the 
Sir William who was once (only) sum- 
moned to Parliament, in 1342. It is 
suggested in a note that ‘the de- 
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scription le frere may warrant the con- 
jecture that he was brother to the 
chief of the family, Fulk lord Fitz- 
waryne, a person of great distinction at 
the period.” We do not dissent from 
the opinion so expressed; but, as we 
believe such distinctions were usually 
applied to distinguish two persons of 
the same name, we would inquire, was 
there another William? and, if so, 
what relation? A sepulchral effigy of 
the Knight of the Garter still exists in 
Wantage church, Berkshire (see a plate 
recently published in Hollis’s Monu- 
mental Effigies) : but, as for the person 
buried in the Grey Friars’ church in 
London, as mentioned by Stowe (Beltz, 
p- 97), together with his wife ‘‘ Isabella 
quondam Regina Man,”* there is 
every probability that he was William 
Bourchier lord Fitzwaryne,t who died 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, and 
the wife of whose son, together with 
her father Sir John Dynham, was in- 
terred in the same place. If the lady 
bearing the lofty title of ‘‘ Queen of 
Man,” could be identified, this point 
would probably be determined. 





The History and Antiquities of Leath 
Ward, in the County of Cumberland ; 
with Biographical Notices and Me- 
moirs. By Samuel Jefferson. Car- 
lisle, 8vo. pp. 516. 

THE county of Cumberland is di- 
vided, not into Hundreds but into 
Wards, an arrangement which, ac- 
cording to this author, is owing, in 
common with the subdivision of other 
counties into hundreds, ‘‘ to the wise 
policy of Alfred the Great.” But had 
Alfred any jurisdiction over Cumber- 
land? We rather imagine not. And if 
so, in what ancient record are the 
Wards first mentioned? This should 
be one of the first questions to be in- 
vestigated by a Cumberland historian. 
Dr. Burn gives a more satisfactory ac- 
count of this peculiar division of Cum- 
berland and Westmorland. He says 
the Wards were ‘‘ the districts of the 
like number of High Constables, who 
presided over the wards to be sustained 
atcertain fords and other places, for re- 
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pelling plundering parties out of Scot- 
land.” (Burn’s Westmorland, pp. 
12, 13.) 

A very recent alteration has taken 
place in the division of Cumberland. 
The five Wards of which it consisted 
have been formed into six. Leath 
Ward, however, remains unaltered 
(p. 496.) It comprises the south- 
eastern portion of the county; is about 
thirty-five miles in length east and 
west, and in breadth north and south 
very irregular, in no part exceeding 
fourteen miles. It contains twenty- 
one parishes, of which that of the 
town of Penrith is first noticed in the 
present volume. The history of Cum- 
berland has been described by a very 
competent judge, (Mr. Hodgson, the 
historian of Northumberland,) as ‘‘a 
wide and rich, but uncultivated 
field.” It has only been surveyed, not 
cultivated, by Messrs. Nicolson and 
Burn, by Mr. Hutchinson, and the 
Messrs. Lysons. But we should not 
forget another survey made by the his- 
torian of Northumberland himself, 
and contributed to ‘‘ The Beauties of 
England and Wales,”—an early evi- 
dence of his love of topography, and 
his patriotic affection towards his na- 
tive county. Mr. Jefferson discloses 
the circumstance, that 


‘* The History of Cumberland which 
bears Mr. Hutchinson’s name is usually 
attributed to him ; but that gentleman ap- 
pears merely to have written a few parts, 
furnished notes for some parishes, and left 
the management and editorship to others. 
His Histories of Northumberland and 
Durham having established his fame as a 
writer, he lent his assistance and coun- 
tenance to that of Cumberland, which now 
bears his name.” 


And now we are called upon to give 
our opinion of Mr. Jefferson’s own 
performance: - We could not consci- 
entiously give it the highest praise: 
for to bring it into a comparison with 
the erudition and taste of Mr. Hodgson 
would be extravagant. We think its 
compilation has been rather hurried ; 
but life is short, and topographers are 
not immortal. On the tomb of too 





* See the Register of the Grey Friars, Collectanea Topograph. vol. v. p. 278. 


t+ Dugdale (Baron. ii. 131) says this Lord was buried at the Augustine Friars in 


London, which is probably a mistake for Francisca. 


In vol. i. p. 447. Dugdale led 


the way in assigning (erroneously, as we think) the burial in Stowe to the earlier 


Baron, 
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many a county historian the motto 
may be inscribed 


Magnis ille excidit ausis. 


The world, in one sense, is more in- 
debted to publishers than to collectors, 
that is, to the publishers of their own 
generation who diffuse the collections 
of preceding times, rather than to the 
collectors of their own generation, 
who bury their stores for posterity. 
The former process Mr. Jefferson is 
very laudably engaged in accomplish- 
ing. He has the use of a MS. history 
of the diocese, compiled towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, by 
the Rev. Hugh Todd, D.D.; of the MS. 
collections of Bishop Nicolson, and 
others in the library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Carlisle. He also pays 
greater attention to the Church archi- 
tecture than has been previously done, 
and publishes copies of the sepulchral 
memorials. 

Among these, in the church of Skel- 
ton, we find the following : 


“To the memory of Henry RicuH- 
moND BrovuGcuHam, Esq. who died 23rd 
April 1749, and lies near this place, where 
his father Peter Brougham, Esq. and his 
mother Elizabeth, his brother John, and 
sister Mary, are likewise interred. 
Erected by John Gale, Esq.’’ 


The Peter here mentioned was the 
great-uncle of Lord Brougham. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Christopher Richmond, esq. which 
Christopher’s mother was Mabell, 
elder daughter and coheiress of John 
Vaux of Catterlen. The children of 
the marriage of Brougham and Rich- 
mond all died without issue, as above 
noticed ; and the remarkable part of 
the matter is, that Lord Brougham 
and Vauz is not descended from the heir 
of the latter family. We think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jefferson, on concluding 
his pedigree of Vaux of Catterlen in 
p. 149, should have mentioned that 
Lord Brougham’s title was derived 
from that family, in the way we have 
mentioned. 

Another object of interest in the vo- 
lume is the castle of Greystoke, which 
our author states is at present under- 
goirg a very extensive repair, from 
designs of A. Salvin, esq. F.S.A. ar- 
chitect. 

The volume is closed with biogra- 
phies of several eminent natives or re- 
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sidents of the district, among which is 
one of Father Huddleston, contribut- 
ed by Dr. Lingard. 

On the whole, though it is obvious 
that twenty-one parishes cannot be 
fully discussed in 500 not very large 
octavo pages, we have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Jefferson’s book is, 
and ought to be, very acceptable to the 
county, and that it is published ata 
price which will meet the convenience 
of all purchasers. The embellish- 
ments are of an inferior kind; and, 
without increasing his expences mate- 
rially, the author might certainly ob- 
tain more correct drawings and more 
interesting subjects. In this respect 
we shall hope to see an improvement 
in Mr. Jefferson’s next volume, which 
will contain the history of Allerdale 
Ward above Derwent. 


The History of Belvoir Castle, from 
the Norman Conquest to the Nine- 
teenth Century; accompanied by a 
Description of the present Castle, and 
Critical Notices of the Paintings, &c. 
By the Rev. Irvin Eller, of Queen’s 
Coll, Camb. 8vo. pp. 410. 


THIS work is executed in an agree- 
able manner, and we think will give 
general satisfaction. It is also very 
handsomely embellished, as will be 
perceived from the plate presented to 
our readers in a previous part of this 
Magazine. 

So attached are we to works of this 
description, that we should be glad to 
see every ancient Castle find its histo- 
rian, and every noble family its gene- 
alogist. But histories cannot be writ- 
ten off-hand, unless some laborious 
pioneer has cleared the way, and stored 
up the necessary materials. For Bel- 
voir Castle and its lords, this has 
been most copiously done by Mr. 
Nichols in his History of Leicester- 
shire, of which the present author has 
largely availed himself. 

The descent of the Castle of Belvoir 
is an unbroken line of inheritance from 
the Conquest to the present day; 
through the male descents of their 
successive families. The first possesor’ 
was Robert de Todeni, standard-bearer 
to the Conqueror, whose male issue, 
bearing the name of Albini, lasted un- 
til 1247. Next came the family of de 
Ros, barons of Parliament and men of 
renown, who lasted until 1508. Their 
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heiress was married to Sir Robert de 
Manners, and from that alliance is 
lineally descended the present Duke of 
Rutland. 

The family of Manners were an- 
ciently seated in Northumberland. 
Camden has referred the derivation of 
their name to the possession of Etal and 
other manors in that district; but this 
etymology is on its face improbable ; 
for why should one family take a name 
from a circumstance which was equally 
applicable to all its neighbours? We 
believethe name will be found localized 
in Normandy, like so many others of 
the great Normans of the olden time.* 

The title of Rutland, which was be- 
stowed by Henry VIII. in 1526, was 
given to the house of Manners in com- 
memoration of their descent from the 
blood royal through the grandmother 
of the first Earl, Anne Duchess of 
Exeter, sister to King Edward IV. it 
having, previously, been a title used 
by the junior members of the house 
of York. At the same time, as an 
augmentation of the ancient coat of 
Manners, a chief of the royal arms 
was granted, as now borne by the 
Duke of Rutlandt and his family. The 
present head of this illustrious house 
is the thirteenth Earl and fifth Duke. 
The first, second, third, and sixth 
Earls, and the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth Dukes have all been Knights 
of the Garter, a number we think un- 
equalled by any other family. The 
sixth was also a Knight of the Bath, 
so created (before his accession to the 
title) on the ceremony of the creation of 
Charles Duke of York in 1603-4; but 
it is an error in p. 58 where it is stated 
that his brother Earl Roger was created 
a Knight of the Bath at the Corona- 
tion of James 1.; and another that 
Ben Jonson’s Masque of the Meta- 
morphosed Gypsies was performed at 
Belvoir in that year (1603). This per- 
formance took place on the 5th August 





* Many particulars of the early history 
of the house of Manners will appear in 
the second Part of Raine’s History of 
North Durham. 

+ In the alliance of the fourth Duke 
who died in 1787, with Lady Mary Isa- 
bella Somerset, who died in 1831, this 
coat was impaled with another composed 
from the ancient royal arms of England. 
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1621, the Masque having been first 
produced at Burley on the Hill two 
days before. (Nichols’s Progresses, &c, 
of King James I. vol. iv. pp. 673, 710.) 
It was in 1617 (not 1616, as p. 59) 
that the Earl attended the King to 
Scotland. In the following page there 
is a more serious misapprehension. 
The scandalous account given by Ar- 
thur Wilson of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s marriage is quoted; and it is 
conjectured that that marriage proba- 
bly took place ‘‘ soon after ” the Earl 
went as Admiral of the Fleet to fetch 
the Prince and Duke from Spain in 
1623. It would not have been difficult 
to have found the date of the marriage 
in question. It is thus recorded in 
Camden’s Annales: ‘‘ 1620. May 16, 
the Marquess of Buckingham married 
Catharine daughter of the Earl of Rut- 
land privately at Lumley House.” 
The Earl, therefore, was in 1623 al- 
ready Buckingham’s father-in-law, 
and was probably appointed to the 
Fleet on that account. It is some- 
what remarkable (but of course an ac- 
cidental coincidence) that the Earl of 
Rutland and Sir George Villiers had 
been together elected and installed 
Knights of the Garter in 1616. Wil- 
son’s story is in some degree sup- 
ported by a letter written on the 29th 
April before the marriage took place, 
when it is mentioned as the current 
opinion that ‘‘the Match must go on 
with his daughter, or also he (the 
Marquess) should do her great wrong, 
as well in other respects, as that she 
hath condescended so far, for his sake 
and his mother’s, to be converted and 
receive the Communion at Easter.” 
(Prog. of James I. iv. 606.) 

We may add, from the same source, 
that King James the First made in all 
seven visits to Belvoir, in the years 
1603, 1612 (when Henry Prince of 
Wales met him, and the fatigue of the 
journey is supposed to have led to his 
fatal illness), 1614, 1616, 1619, 1621, 
and 1624. 

We pass over the full particulars of 
the civil war and siege of Belvoir 
Castle, and the rest of the historical 
narrative derived from Mr. Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, until we arrive at the 
present century, where Mr. Eller has 
made various additions, and inserted 
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several documents connected with the 
present Duke of Rutland. Among these 
is a speech made by his Grace to the 
Waltham Agricultural Association in 
Oct. 1839, in which is introduced an 
old letter ‘‘ from a nobleman in Lon- 
don to a friend in the country,”’ found 
by the Duke on looking over some old 
papers,” which is so apropos to the 
present period of corn-law discussion, 
that we are induced to extract it : 


‘¢ Sir,—I doubt not but by this time 
you are very deep in the faculty of law- 
making. I desire much, that if any laws 
be past, we may have the heads of the 
heads of them; the titles of the chiefest. 

‘¢] had some conference with Sir R. 
Buller concerning a bill that no Corn 
should be imported until it came to some 
extraordinary price. Of this having some 
consideration, there seem to me many rea- 
sons very strong for the converting this 
bill into a statute. 

‘* A first is, because the importation of 
corn is an exportation of money; and 
that, even in case of necessity, is a hurt 
to the commonwealth, though then 
tolerable for the avoiding of a greater 
hurt ; but in unnecessary cases altogether 
inexcusable. 

‘« Secondly, if importation be ultimately 
allowed, the cheapness of corn will take 
away the benefit of husbandry; and the 
benefit being taken away, husbandry it- 
self (which is usually undertaken for 
benefit) will decay. And if husbandry 
decay, there are likely to grow two main 
inconveniences: the one, that the poor 
must starve for the want of work, the 
effect whereof hath too much appeared in 
the conversion of tillage into sheep-pas- 
ture; asecond, that in short time, this 
kingdom, to be set to a rent, will be less 
worth per annum many thousand pounds. 
For I think within this twenty years hus- 
bandry hath in many places doubled the 
yearly value of land, which, if tillage de- 
cay, is likely to return to the ancient 
meanness. 

*¢ And whereas there is a seeming ob- 
jection that importation makes cheapness, 
and cheapness seems to favour the poor ; 
I affirm that this importation will espe- 
cially hurt the poor, and for their sakes 
especially it is forbidden; for if corn be 
cheap, and the poor man have no money, 
what avails it to him that corn is cheap, 
when he cannot buy it? If money be 
carried out of the country, and the poor 
man be not set on work by reason of the 
decay of tillage, I wonder how he shall 
buy this cheap corn without money? I 
think it were better that corn were for 
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seven shillings a bushel, and yet by reason 
of tillage the poor man should earn eigh- 
teen pence or two shillings a week, than 
corn being at five shillings, he should earn 
twelve pence, or perhaps nothing. For, 
without question, half of the work at least 
will be abated. Besides, there are two in- 
conveniences at this time which accom- 
pany cheapness, and make it unprofitable 
to the poorest sort of men. The one is, 
the wickedness of bakers, of whom I hear 
it reported, that at this time they make 
their bread after ten shillings the bushell; 
a second, of the town merchants, who 
buy ship loads of corn, and sell it so 
much under the ordinary price as may 
serve to undo the husbandman, and yet 
so near the price, that the poor hath far 
less benefited by it than the common- 
wealth, yea themselves, have harm. 

‘Thus I have expressed to you the 
considerations which entered into my 
thoughts upon this business, which, if you 
think them worth the mentioning, I pray 
you to communicate to Sir R. Buller, 
which I do not to add to better judgments, 
but rather to submit them to their appro- 
bation. And I wish that this letter may 
be prevented by a statute before it come 
into your hands. 

“ And so wishing you the direction of 
the Highest, and that the hand of the 
Almighty may be with you all. unto the 
making of laws wholesome and restora- 
tive for this poor and sinful land, I take 
leave, ever resting, 

Yours most assuredly to be commanded, 

J. Rous. (De Roos.) 

April 30. 

‘“*To my loving and much esteemed 
cousin Richard Carey, esq. London.’’ 


The editor has appended a note to 
state that ‘‘ this letter is supposed to 
be three or four centuries old.” We 
believe, however, that he is undera 
great mistake. We take it to be not 
much above two centuries old; and 
we presume the “ Sir R. Buller’’ men- 
tioned in it is Sir Richard Buller, who 
was M.P. for Cornwall temp. James I. 
Of the genuineness and accuracy of 
the letter we have no suspicions: but 
we think the signature may have been 
altered to F. Rous instead of F. Rur- 
LAND (Earl Francis). 

Regarding Belvoir Castle itself, it is 
well known that it is a magnificent 
modern structure formed upon an 
ancient groundwork. It is altogether 
grander than Arundel, but not so in- 
teresting as Windsor or Warwick, from 
the absence of ancient portions. There 
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is a considerable variety in the style of 
the several parts, so much so that “ it 
has been asserted that the four sides are 
intended to be specimens of the four 
styles of architecture which prevailed 
in this kingdom to the end of the 
reign of Henry VII.” But the author 
states that no such arrangement exists, 
nor was intended. The most promi- 
nent features of the north-east front 
are Norman; the north-west is prin- 
cipally occupied by the entrance, form- 
ing a porch and cloisters, of the Deco- 
rated character, composed from por- 
tions of Lincoln cathedral. The south- 
east and south-west fronts are not as- 
signed by the author to any particular 
style, nor perhaps could that properly 
be done, unless we should use the term 
modern-castellated : they were designed 
by Wyatt, with the exception of the 
chapel, added by the Rev. Sir John 
Thoroton. This gentleman was the 
family chaplain, and the circumstance 
of a clerical amateur having had the 
control of so great a work is remark- 
able. We transcribe his epitaph at 
Bottesford church, which records his 
architectural skill and services : 

‘In memory of the Rev. Sir Joun 
TuHoroton, Knt.* M.A. Rector of Bot- 
tesford, and during twenty-three years 
the Domestic Chaplain, the valued friend, 
and the faithful companion of the Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland. 

‘* No man was ever more gifted with 
the mild virtues which adorn human na- 
ture ; and no man more entirely possessed 
the attributes of an attached friend, a good 
subject, and a sincere Christian. Pos- 
sessed of great natural taste, he devoted 
his leisure to the cultivation of it. Of 
his architectural talent, the new buildings 
erected at Belvoir Castle will be a lasting 
monument: for he participated in every 
plan connected with them, from their com- 
mencement in the year MDCCCI: and, 
during the latter years of his life, he had 
the chief direction both in the design and 
execution of them. 

‘He died at Belvoir Castle on the 
xviii Dec. MDCCCXX, in the LXII year 
of his age, and is buried in the chancel of 
this church. 

‘* Many will say of him, but none more 





* The Prince Regent bestowed the 
honour of Knighthood on this edifying 
divine during his visit to Belvoir Castle, 
and on the day of the Christening of the 
infant Marquess of Granby (who died 
shortly after), Jan. 4, 1814. 

Gent, Mag, Vo, XVI. 
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sincerely than his sorrowing friend the 
Duke of Rutland, 


* Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ; 
Nulli flebilior quam mihi.’’ 


The fire which occurred in 1816, 
destroyed a great part of Wyatt’s 
buildings at Belvoir, and made way 
for the designs of Sir John Thoroton. 
It is remarked in p. 191 that the series 
of segmental blocks marking the battle- 
ments of the south-east and south- 
west fronts, distinguish what was left 
untouched of Wyatt’s work, whilst 
his successor adopted instead a “ series 
of elegantly elongated moulded tre- 
foils.” 

The interior of the mansion, with its 
ornamental furniture, particularly the 
pictures, is minutely described, and 
this we consider the most valuable 
part of the volume. Biographical 
notices of the artists are inserted. By 
way of introduction to the Picture 
Gallery the author has availed himself 
of the account of the formation of the 
collection, given to the historian of 
Leicestershire by the Rev. William 
Peters, who had the charge of the col- 
lection, and is himself well known as 
a painter. He states that John the 
third Duke delighted much in the 
management of the pencil, and em- 
ployed many of his leisure hours in 
that most pleasing amusement, and 
would frequently buy a good small 
picture at an auction, and carry it 
home himself. Charles the fourth Duke 
was a great patron of the painters of 
his day, — Gainsborough, Cosway, 
West, &c. and particularly Reynolds. 
Of Reynolds’s pictures no less than 
nineteen were consumed by the fire in 
1816, of which the most important 
was the Nativity (from which the 
stained glass window at New College, 
Oxford, was taken), for which the 
artist had been paid 1200/. Of all the 
pictures burnt at the fire a catalogue 
is given by Mr. Eller, containing the 
valuation at which they were appraised 
by a Mr. Rising, and that at which 
they were insured. Of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s pictures the original prices 
are also stated. 

Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, we must remark that there is one 
passage in p. 207, in which we think 
the author has shown himself exceed- 
ingly bold as a eeeeeamiai 
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‘‘ In a carved oak frame, a Portrait of 
Chaucer, 1400; 9} inches broad, by 12 
inches high. The author of this work 
would hazard an opinion, that this was 
painted by Occleve, one of the first of our 
poets.” 

This is grounded upon Vertue’s 
mention of ‘an illuminated manu- 
script of Thomas Occleve, in which 
there is a portrait of Chaucer, painted 
by Occleve himself:’? but has Mr. 
Eller considered what painting was in 
England in 1400? If we thought his 
conjecture at all probable, we should 
inquire what are the materials, and 
style, of this ancient English painting. 

We must now take leave, after one 
more brief extract, which we make as 
affording a most satisfactory testimony 
to the liberal hospitality still main- 
tained at this feudal castle : 


Consumption of Wine and Ale, Wax- 
lights, &c. from December 1839 to April 
1840, or about eighteen weeks. 

Wine, 200 dozens; Ale, 70 hogsheads; 
Wax-lights, 2330; Sperm oil 630 gallons. 

Dined at his Grace’s table 1957 persons ; 
in the steward’s room 2421; in the ser- 
vants’ hall, nursery, and kitchen depart- 
ments, including comers and goers, 11,312 
persons. 

Of loaves there were consumed 3,333 ; 
of meat 22,963 Ibs ; game, 2,589 head. 


The volume will be a pleasant com- 
panion on a visit to Belvoir Castle, 
and still more so to recall its beauties 
to mind after returning from such a 
visit. 


¥ 





The Cherwell Water Lily, and other 
Poems. ByF. W. Faber, A.M. 


IN correctness and elegance of dic- 
tion, in poetic feeling and expression, 
in acquaintance with the poetic art, in 
pleasing imagery and thoughts, these 
Poems are superior to any that have 
been for some time submitted to us. 
The spirit of Wordsworth pervades the 
volume, not in the way of imitation, 
but as a guide and example, which we 
recognise in the manner in which the 
subject is viewed by the Poet’s mind, 
and in the language which he uses, to 
express his feelings. There is a 
thoughtfulness, a sympathy with na- 
ture, a quiet gentle attachment to 
the exercise of the milder affections, 
an absence of all exaggeration of as- 
sumed passion, and all intense and 
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unnatural violence of language, which 
bespeak a purer taste and a better 
school than the one which has for 
several years spread its dark and lurid 
fire over the Parnassian fields. We 
are unable to give such a view of the 
whole volume as we should have 
liked, and which would have done 
justice to its merits; but let the reader 
do for himself what want of room 
compels us to decline; and we think 
he will come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Faber has, by this volume, taken 
no inferior place among the poets of 
the age. 
THE Isis. 

Early one twilight morn I sought 

A favourite woodland shade, 
A place, where out of idleness 

Some profit might be made. 


The voices of the little birds 
Were musical and loud, 

Buried among the twinkling leaves, 
A merry, merry crowd. 


But when the gallant sun rose up 
Into his own broad sky, 

The very wood itself did seem 
Alive with melody. 


And there the golden city lay, 
Safe in her holy nest, 

And softly on her clustering towers 
The blush of dawn did rest. 


Onward for many and many a mile, 
Through fields that lay below, 

Old Isis, with her glassy stream, 
Came pleasantly and slow. 


The Spring, with blossoms rich and fair, 
Had fring’d the river’s edge, 

Pale May-flowers and wild hyacinths, 
And spears of tall green sedge. 


The ripple on the flowery merge 
A pleasant sound did yield, 

And pleasant was the wind that wav’d 
The long grass in the field. 


And there is something in the stream 
That fascinates the eye, 

A charm in that eternal flood 
That ever glideth by. 


For still by river-sides the hours 
Will often lapse away, 

*Till evening almost seems to steal 
A march upon the day. 


So should it be with man’s career, 
Each hour a duty find, 

And not a stone be there to check 
The current of the mind. 


The path of duty, like the stream, 
Hath flowers that round it bloom, 
The thicker and the lovelier ; 
The nearer to the tomb. I 
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And ah! the best and purest life 
Is that which passes slow, 
And yet withal so evenly 
We do not feel it go. 


THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
The days of old were days of might 
In forms of greatness moulded, 
And flowers of Heaven grew on earth 
Within the Church unfolded. 
Her grace fell fast as summer-dew, 
And Saints to giant stature grew. 


But one by one the gifts are gone 
That in the Church resided, 

And gone the Spirit’s living light 
That on her walls abided, 

When by our shrines he came to dwell 

In peace and pleasure visible. 


A blight hath past upon the Church, 
Her summer hath departed, 
The chill of age is on her sons, 
The old and fearful hearted. 
And sad, amid neglect and scorn, 
Our Mother sits and weeps forlorn. 


Narrow and narrower still each year, 
The holy circle groweth, 

And what the end of all shall be 
Nor man nor angel knoweth ; 

And so we watch, and watch in fear, 

It may be, that the Lord is near. 


The Sonnets are many of them of 
great merit, well constructed, and the 
language supported by thought and 
reasoning, as well as adorned with 
poetic imagery. We give the 20th. 

THE AFTER-STATE. 

A spirit came upon me in the night, 
And led me gently down a rocky stair, 
Unto a peopled garden, green and fair, 
Where all the day there was an evening light. 
Trees out of every nation blended there ; 
The citron shrub its golden fruit did train 
Against an English elm—’twas like a dream, 
Because there was no wind, and things did 

seem 
All near and big, like mountains before rain. 
Far in these twilight bowers beside a stream, 
The soul of one who had but lately died 
Hung listening, with a brother at his side. 
And no one spoke in all that haunted place, 
But look’d quietly into each other’s face. 





To A Bookisn Frienp. 

Talk not of books,—thou hast not been withme, 
Free and bareheaded where the wind is wildest, 
Lifting its loud voice on the tumbling sea, 
Or riding fast o’er Loughrigg’s mazy knolls. 
No! nor where ebon night’s dread power is 

mildest, [tolls 
In Kirkstone, when the wandering night wind 
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Hoarse minute bells among the rocky towers ; 

Nor bask’d at noon in Brathay’s hazel bowers ; 

Thou hast not seen the dawn’s first blushing 
beams 

Gild the grey battlements of Ravenscar, 

The hills, the pines, the hundred foaming 
streams, 

Nor talk’d all night tosome most heavenly star, 

When Solitude hath got her holiest dwelling, 

By the black tarn where Fairfield meets Hel- 
vellyn. 





LLYNSYVADDEN. 


By summer lakes and copsewoods green, 
We too in happy times have been, 

And blither pilgrims never rode, 

Since Leven down her valley flow’d ; 

Or mass was sung and prayer was said 

In Furness o’er the Christian dead ; 

That was a day of love and mirth, 

Which may not dawn again on earth ; 
Each plant that in the hedges grew, 
Foxglove, and fern, and bell of blue, 

And bending rosebranch,—all were bright 
With more than summer’s common light. 
We thought that day, by Leven brink, 
Sad thoughts, which youth delights to think : 
That in its mornings it may feel 

How well and gently love can steal 

On drooping hearts and troubled eyes, 
And take our sadness by surprise. 
Another year is well nigh told, 

My heart and spirits have waxed cold, 
From growing thoughts, fresh sins and 


ears 
More than in all my other years. 
Sweet are the oaks in summer tide 
By Llynsyvadden’s reedy side ; 
Or the cool alders arching o'er, 
When Usk indents his earthy shore. 
There hath not been a brighter dawn 
On old Llanthony’s mountain lawn. 
Or Houndy’s wave—not since the hour 
When Mynarch feasted in Tretower. 
By rock and sea the tyrant Sun 
Reigned fiercely o’er the cloudless noon ; 
And I had dreamed yon mist wreath still, 
Was resting on some Cambrian hill ; 
And fancy for a while had given, 
To Usk the sweeter song of Leven. 
Alas ! how changed is all the scene : 
Mountains and streams, and dingles green, 
The ivied tower in every vale, 
Some haunt of legendary tale, 
The flowery slope, the mossy spring, 
No tuneful words or thoughts can bring ; 
They pass through spirits ill at ease 
Like summer winds through leafless trees, 
For then it was thy heart and eye 
That touch’d and stirr’d the poetry. 
But now along the hills alone 
The colour from my dream is gone, 
And lonely hearts will often move 
Harsh doubts of those they fondest love. 
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Sadness is selfish,—and the throng 
Of thoughts in loneliness too strong 

To make or leave a home for song. 
Llanthony lurks in Ewin’s vale, 

And Wye half clasps her Tintern pale, 
And Usk is flowing every hour 

By Ragland, Brecon and Tretower. 

Yet could I see the summer smile 

Just now in Furness’ haunted pile, 

The’ broken choir, the hollow grove, 
Which we did people with our love ; 
Wye, with her woodland tides, might be 
A place, a name forgot by me, 
And Usk run downward to the sea. 

Yes, by my love for thee I swear, 

These mountains green and vallies fair, 
With all their castles, are not worth 

One ruined abbey in the north. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens on 
Churches and Church Ornaments. 
No. I. suited to Country Parishes. Pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Camden So- 

ciety. 

THIS pamphlet, we are happy to see, 
has attracted considerable notice; the 
object of its publication is to call the 
attention of the Churchwardens of ru- 
ral parishes to the state of the fabric 
of the church, and to endeavour to 
awaken in them a feeling in favour of 
the building, with the praiseworthy 
design of preserving it from decay and 
ruin, and saving from mutilation and 
destruction the ancient ornaments 
which still exist. The condition of 
too many of these edifices is disgrace- 
ful to the Establishment ; and we sin- 
cerely hope this tract will produce 
some changes in the management which 


may lead to better results. It is truly 
said that 
‘*——- many people who have not 


troubled themselves about the matter 
seem to believe that, so long as the 
church is in such repair as will keep it 
from tumbling down, so long as its win- 
dows give light enough, and the doors 
turn on their hinges, it skills not how 
much the building has been spoilt, how 
much of its beauty has been lost, how 
damp and unhealthy it has become. But 
do you think it befitting the majesty of 
Him whose house this is, that things 
should be done in it which the poorest 
peasant would not do in his cottage? Do 
you think that it is,—I will not say 
seemly, but even decent,—that the church 
windows should be blocked up with brick 
or boarded over with wood; the roof 
patched and plastered till it can hardly be 
called the same, and the floor be made up 
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of bricks and stones, and tiles, and these 
the cheapest of their kind.” 


The greatest evil which exists arises 
from the damp occasioned in all cases 
from the accumulation of earth against 
the walls; and it is truly said that 
** the great cause of almost all the ruin 
and unhealthiness that are found in 
our parish churches may be told in one 
word, Damp.” Thevery inefficient pro- 
cesses which are usually resorted to for 
applying a remedy for this great evil 
are pointed out, and a recommendation 
is given to do away with the cause of 
the damp by removing the accumu- 
lation of earth from the outside of 
the building, and the effect by wash- 
ing the walls with sulphur acid. 
The attention of the parties to whom 
the tract is further especially address- 
ed, is particularly directed to the pre- 
servation of the church, with its 
screen and other contents, and to the 
fontand its correct position. Some very 
useful hints are given respecting the 
restoration of the mullions, tracery, 
and labels of the windows, with a re- 
commendation to apply to the Society 
from which this tract has emanated, 
or a corresponding one at the sister 
university, both of which societies 
proffer their services for the pur- 
poses of aiding in the restoration of 
similar subjects. 

The size of pews, and the modes 
of obtaining fuller accommodation in 
churches, form prominent subjects in 
these hints. It would indeed be de- 
sirable to repew most of the churches 
which are incumbered by the clumsy 
pews set up too often from a feeling 
of selfishness and pride. The area of 
the nave if covered with seats, hav- 
ing low backs, and poppy-heads at 
the ends, would in point of effect 
greatly improve the building, and do 
away with that appearance of exclu- 
siveness which pews cannot fail to 
create. 

We shall not further notice the con- 
tents of the work, than by recommend- 
ing our antiquarian readers to assist in 
carrying into effect the objects of the 
publication. We heartily wish that it 
may have its full effect in arousing the 
class of officers to whom it is address- 
ed, toa sense of their duty, and the 
importance of the charge committed to 
their care; and if they closely attend 
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to the instructions given in this publi- 
cation, theappearance of their churches 
will not only be greatly improved, but 
the comfort of the congregation, and 
its consequent increase, will be assured 
and confirmed. 


Chronicon Mirabile ; or, Extracts from 
Parish Registers ; principally in the 
North of England. 8vo. pp. 160. 


THE evidence rendered by parish 
registers to genealogists, is not ex- 
ceeded in value by any other available 
source of information; indeed, from 
the period when escheats and visita- 
tions cease, they become the principal 
and ordinary authority. As the re- 
searches of genealogy have become more 
minute, and therefore more certain 
and satisfactory, a larger use has been 
made of registers; and various anti- 
quaries and topographers have pub- 
lished extracts—the unwrought ore of 
the mine, which, from the migratory 
properties of families and individuals, 
belong in many cases to the history 
of localities at some distance from the 
place where they occur, and are con- 
sequently more useful to other authors 
than to themselves. Malcolm’s Lon- 
dinium, and Lysons’s Environs of 
London, are books very valuable in this 
respect ; and several series of extracts 
from parish registers have recently 
been published in the Collectanea 
Topographica et Genealogica. 

The Editor of the volume before us, 
(Sir Cuthbert Sharp) has displayed 
many of the merits and curiosities of 
his collection in a poetical ‘* Prologue,” 
which comes in the place of a more 
sober Preface. He says that some of 
the best lines of this effusion were 
written by the late Historian of Dur- 
ham, Mr. Surtees; we extract those 
which appear to us to answer that 
description : 

Cromwell, who sternly govern’d poop and 
helm, 

Bade Registers be kept throughout the realm ; 

Then each Incumbent got him grey goose quill 

And “ boke of pergamene”’ and wrote his fill : 

No longer tape-worm lines deform each stem, 

But sprouting cadets fill the folio’s hem, 

From tower to town, in good or evil case, 

With ease the branching progeny we trace ; 

From blacksmiths knights, from merchants 
peers extract, 

And quote the Register for every fact ; 

Th’ unerring Register solves every doubt, 

And when the squire’s of age, the murder’s 
out, 
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The registers from which the con- 
tents of this volume are derived, are 
sixty-six in the county of Durham, 
and about fifty in Northumberland, 
and various incidental parishes through- 
out the kingdom. The editor has not, 
as we presume, taken any extracts 
from printed sources.* We cannot 
undertake to point out what families 
of interest are commemorated ; but 
shall merely say that the book abounds 
in names of rank and distinction, and 
give the memorial of one eminent 
man, the ‘‘ Apostle of the North :”— 

“Mr. Bernard Gilpin, Parson of 
Houghton-in-the-Spring for the space of 
26 years and 49 weekes, one of the two 
founders of Kepier schoole in Houghton, 
who bestowed in building and endowing 
of the same 460 pounds, as appeareth by 
a note of the halfe sister of the said Ber- 
nard Gilpin, and his servant all the space 
that he was parson of Houghton, bur. 5 
March 1583.”’ 


The editor has paid special attention 
to those entries which illustrate history 
or old customs, and some of these we 
shall now extract : 


At Hart,—Ellen Thompson, fornicatrix, 
and then excommunicated, was buried of 
y® people in the chaer at y* entrance into 
the gate or stile of y® church yeard, on 
the east thereof, 17 Dec. 1596. (p. 8.) 


St. Helen’s Auckland.—1646, 4 Feb. 
Geo. Cumming and Jennet Hodgson 
married. And the same night, our 
gracious King Charles laid at Christo- 
pher Dobson’s house in Bishop Auckland. 
(p. 23.) 

Whitburn.—1645, 2 Jan. The Common 
Prayer Booke was delivered to Mr. 
Richard Hicks, and he delivered it to 
Thomas Letting, before the most parte 
of the parish, to be sent to one Gylpin, 
clarke of the county. (p. 28.) 

1662, 17 Aug. The abjuration of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, was pub- 
lickly red in the parish church of Whick- 
ham, (sic) in time of divine service. 
p- 28.) 

Chester-le-Street.—1627. April 26, 
Ellis Thompson, insipiens Gull. Lamb- 
ton militis. (Te Lambton Fool.) (p. 29.) 

The following is an interesting me- 
morial of the good old custom of sup- 
porting poor scholars at the university, 
by private or public donations : 





* The extracts from Twickenham have 
been published by Lysons, but are evi- 
dently not taken from his pages. 
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“ Letter from Mr. Richard Watson* to 
the Inhabitants of Witton Gilbert, dated 
3 July, 1626: ‘‘ From my house in Col- 
man Street. I do remember at my goe- 
inge to Cambridge in the month of Maye, 
1594, I received as a testimony of your 
loves the somme of six shillings and eight 
pence, which gifte I have imployed this 
two and thirtye yeares, and being desierous 
to make some returne of thankfullnesse, I 
have restored unto you your lent noble, 
and thirty-two nobles more, being the in- 
crease of it,—twelve pounds in all, as an 
addition to my brother William his ten 
pounds.’’ (p. 35.) 

With one more incident, character- 
istic of former days, we must now con- 
clude : 

At Royston, co. Cambridge.—James 
Blood, of the par. of Ravenstone in 
Buckinghamshire, who was Kill’d by the 
Sign of the George in the High Street, 
which fell upon him as he was driving his 
waggon thro’ the street, 5 Sep. 1733. 
(p. 134.) 

We have indulged in many a smile 
over the odd names, quaintnesses, and 
absurdities which Sir Cuthbert has de- 
lighted in pointing out by his Italics, 
but for these we must refer to the 
book. 


The Life and Times of Montrose, illus- 
trated from original MSS. including 
Family Papers nowfirst published from 
the Montrose Charter-chest, and other 
Private Repositories. By Mark Na- 
pier, Esq. Advocate. Crown 8vo. pp. 
537. 


THE volume now before us, might 
justly bear the motto of alter et idem, 
with reference to the author’s former 
work, on the same subject, entitled 
** Montrose and the Covenanters.” It 
possesses the double advantages of 
condensation and addition ; the narra- 
tive has been compressed, with a view 
to giving a more biographical character 
to the book, several documents being 
either omitted, or transferred to the 
appendix. At the same time, various 





* This memorable example of a grate- 
ful scholar was Richard Watson, M.A. 
elected (by the parishioners) Vicar of St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street; and after- 
wards, when D.D., presented by the 
Archbp. of Canterbury, to the rectory of 
St. Mary Aldermary. Newcout, i. 436, 
537.—Rev. 





important papers, which have lately 
come to light, owing probably to the 
sensation created by the former work, 
have now been inserted, to the eluci- 
dation of the history. 

Little more is necessary than to in- 
form our readers in what these addi- 
tions consist. It had been supposed 
that there were no papers in the fa- 
mily archives, which could throw 
any light on the subject ; but a search 
is always worth making, and in this 
case it has brought forward some im- 
portant materials. Among these is 
the letter of Charles I. so celebrated 
in the history of Montrose, which 
was concealed in Walter Stewart’s 
saddle. It contains, as might be ex- 
pected, no ‘reason against the majesty 
of the Covenant, but an honest decla- 
ration on the King’s part, “‘ to satisfy 
his people in their religion and just li- 
berties.” (p. 521.) Some curious ex- 
tracts are given from the MS. diary of 
Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate for 
Scotland at that period. Among other 
particulars, they afford an incidental 
vindication of Archbishop Laud, who 
has often been sneered at for recording 
his dreams in his diary. But as the 
Lord Advocate, who was one of the 
sternest heads in that age, relates his 
dreams also, the practice can no longer 
be regarded as a proof of weakness in 
the unfortunate primate. From the 
Cumbernauld charter-chest, are ob- 
tained various papers of Montrose’s 
friend and relative, the Earl of Wigton. 
Some Gaelic memorials of Montrose’s 
battles, both in poetry and prose, have 
also been made available. 

An interesting state-paper, in the 
shape of a letter from Montrose to 
Charles II. at the Hague, 1649, is now 
printed for the first time. But the ad- 
ditions of this kind are too numerous 
to specify. We will therefore remark, 
that Mr. Napier has successfully vin- 
dicated his hero from the hearsay 
stories which Burnet has thought it 
worth while to repeat; and he has 
also made it plain, that Mon- 
trose, in his descent upon Scotland, 
acted under theinstructions of Charles. 
To go adequately into these points 
would require a paper, not of monthly, 
but of quarterly criticism, We must 
therefore content ourselves, reluctantly 
indeed, with referring our readers to 
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the ‘‘ Life” itself. If we were called 
upon to pronounce in what respect it 
differs most from the former work, we 
should say that the earlier production 
was preferable, as a history of Scot- 
Jand during that period, and the latter 
as a biography of Montrose. 

There is a point, however, which 
requires a more particular notice, be- 
cause the author has refuted a modern 
calumny against his hero, and we hope 
effectually set it at rest in all candid 
minds. We allude to the burning of 
Dunottar, (p. 316), concerning which 
Spalding says, that the poor people 
entreated the erll to save them in 
vain. This has been seized on asa 
proof of Montrose’s inexorable cruelty, 
whereas Mr. Napier has shewn, that 
the erll was the Earl Marischal, who 
could, and ought to have protected the 
sufferers ; and that Spalding speaks of 
Montrose, three pages before, as ‘‘ the 
Marques of Montrois.” There cannot, 
we think, be a reasonable doubt on the 
subject. 

In the former work, the author 
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thought it necessary to apologise, for 
having written ¢umultuante calamo. 
The tumult has subsided, without his 
writing less in earnest, and the style, 
in consequence, is more historical, 
The book itself is one which we have 
read with pleasure and interest—with 
interest on account of the subject, and 
with pleasure, from the ability with 
which the subject is treated. We shall 
often recur to it, and we can recom. 
mend it to every reader who is inte- 
rested in those eventful times, as one 
of the most interesting works of an 
interesting class. 

The volume is illustrated by two 
portraits, of Montrose after Vandyck, 
and of Archibald second Lord Napier 
(Montrose’s nephew) after Jameson. 
The vigorous expression of the former 
offers a remarkable contrast to the 
pensiveness observable in the latter. 
There are also specimens of Mon- 
trose’s hand-writing, and of that of 
Charles the First. As a specimen of 
typography and illustration, it is really 
elegant. 





The Englishman's Greek Concordance 
of the New Testament, being an attempt 
at a verbal connexion between the Greek 
and the English texts. London, Bagster. 
—The plan of this work, as the intro- 
duction informs us, is not new to the 
student, it being, in fact, a modification 
of those of Marius, Kircher, Trommius, 
and others. It has evidently been com- 
piled with extraordinary care and atten- 
tion, and though the scholar may object 
to the novel plan of giving the pronun- 
ciation of the Greek words, it will not be 
without its usefulness to the unlearned. 
As a specimen of typography the work 
may vie with the most costly productions 
of the English press. 





Letters to an aged Mother by a Clergy- 
man.—The author says, there is reason to 
believe that these letters were a comfort 
to her to whom they were addressed, 
and as the subjects certainly are of the 
highest importance, they will doubtless 
interest not only those who resemble her, 
but all anxious to obtain a clear knowledge 
of the great Scripture truths, and then to 
conform their lives to them. 





The South Sea Islanders, a Christian 
Tale. By John Dunlop, Esq.—We can 
have no objection to a religious drama, or 
to a religious truth conveyed in any shape 
or form that may make it acceptable. 


The drama was indeed originally conse- 
crated to religious worship, however erro- 
neous; and the profoundest sentiments of 
belief in and fear of the gods may be found 
in the tragic productions of the Greek 
Muse; the drama also, both in Eng- 
land and France, revived in the form of 
Mysteries or sacred stories ; and we have 
a noble specimen of the manner in which 
a religious history in the hands of genius 
might be adorned and elevated, in the 
Samson Agonistes of Milton. But we object 
in toto to a drama in prose ; for we might 
with equal right have epic poems and 
elegies in prose. He who means to build 
up the tragic fable, should have confi- 
dence enough in his genius, and in his 
resolution to meet and overcome difficul- 
ties, as to give it the legitimate structure 
of versification : we think Mr. Dunlop’s 
story would have suited poetic numbers 
very well, and admitted much pleasing 
variety of style. 





Alda, the British Captive. By Miss 
Agnes Strickland.—An interesting. tale, 
formed with tasteful invention, and de- 
scribed with simplicity and elegance of 
language. Miss Strickland never offends 
by exaggeration, and never injures the 
force of her narrative by unnecessary ac- 
cumulation of incidents. The characters 
are pleasing, the passions described are 
natural, and the events striking; the 
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conversion of Alda to the Christian faith, 
and the effect of that faith upon heart and 
life, is a well-chosen and affecting sub- 
ject;—a few hymns and sacred poems 
are scattered through the little volume, 
which, though they have no pretension to 
superiédr merit, and are purposely kept 
down in style, in order to suit the narra- 
tive, are such as we should expect from 
Miss Agnes Strickland’s pen, which in 
our estimation never wants mending. 





The T’ Hakoorine, a Tale of Mandoo. 
By Captain James Abbot.—Mandoo is 
the ruined Moslem capital of Malwa: 
of which the circuit exceeded thirty-five 
miles, and comprised the entire summit 
of a table mountain. The poem itself, 
founded on one of the legends with which 
the place abounds, is versified with spirit 
and ease, though sometimes deficient in 
correctness of rhyme, and too luxuriant in 
description. When we find an author 
writing so well, our advice is to try and 
write etter. 





The Orphan, or the Principles of Re- 
ligious Education vindicated. By the 
Author of Poetic Sketches, &c.—A pleas- 
ing little story, the moral of which is un- 
exceptionable, and the vehicle in which it 
is conveyed alluring to young minds. 

The contents of this volume, we are 
told, appeared originally in the form of 
three essays, to which the Hulsean and 
Norrisian prizes were adjudged by the 
University of Cambridge. This high ap- 
probation renders our praise superfiuous : 
yet we would add, that we can see in the 
arrangement of the arguments, the judi- 
cious choice of the authorities, and the 
fairness of the statements, sufficient rea- 
sons for the honour conferred on it. In 
a short space, it contains a refutation of 
the most specious sophisms of infidelity. 

The Chief of Glen Orchay, &c.—This 
Poem is too long, nor do we like the short 
tetrameter metre, which brings the rhyme 
too constantly into the  versification. 
This we consider a blemish in Scott's 
poems, for it leaves to the poet little else 
than the rhyme to consider. The verse 
itself is too short for much variety of 
harmony. Instead of satisfying himself 
by writing long poems ¢olerably well, the 
author should concentrate his powers, 
and endeavour to write short ones, with 
that degree of perfection which only 
thought and labour can bestow. 





Anti-Popery, or Popery unreasonable, 
unseriptural, and novel. By John Ro- 
gers.—Mr. Rogers is alike forcible in his 
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arguments, and eccentric in his orthogra- 
phy. The Papists would find it difficult 
to refute his reasoning, and the gramma- 
rians would not find it easy to agree in 
his derivations.—Seriously, Mr. Rogers’s 
work is that of a serious, zealous mind, 
aware of the fearful enemy he encounters, 
and attacking him in a panoply of un- 
assailable truth. We must, however, re- 
monstrate strongly against the manner in 
which he has spoken of Mr. Newman and 
Dr. Pusey, both of whom are as strong 
Anti-Papists as himself, and both have 
expressed themselves to that effect. We 
have seen this passage with great sorrow, 
With regard to his dilemma of Pseudome- 
nos, p. 320. ‘* There was a famous pro- 
blem among the Stoics called the Pseu- 
domenos, which was to this purpose :— 
When a man says, ‘I lie,’ does he lie, 
or does he not? If he lies, he speaks 
truth; if he speaks truth, he lies: many 
were the books that their philosophers 
wrote to solve this problem. Chrysippus 
favoured the world with no fewer than 
six; and Philetas starved himself to death 
in his attempt to solve it.’’ 

When Chrysippus and Philetas failed, 
we cannot hope to succeed ; but we should 
say, when a man says ‘‘ I lie,” and that 
saying is unsupported with any fact or 
proof, no proposition is in truth made, 
and there is no subject for discussion at 
all. With regard to the Grecian dilemma, 
p. 319, it appears to us that the bargain 
itself was never intended to come under 
the sentence of the judge, and could not 
be affected by the decision of the court ; 
and the whole question seems to be, 
which is to decide, the private bargain or 
the legal decision, for both cannot, being 
contradictory to each other. 





The Register of Parliamentary Con- 
tested Elections; compiled by H. S. 
Smith (of Leeds). 12m0.—This is a 
manual which will be very interesting, 
and even useful, at the present period. It 
contains the numbers and results of 2000 
contested elections, being all, we presume, 
that have taken place in England within 
memory, or of which the records remain. 
In many cases the plumpers and split 
votes are specified; the colours used by 
the candidates ; and the returning officers’ 
charges. After page 120 are inserted 
‘* the whole of the uncontested Elections 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, a 
plan that will be adopted throughout the 
work in a future edition.”’ An index of 
names is only wanting to render its uti- 
lity complete. 
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The Ladies Magazine of Gardening, 
No. 2,3, 4,5. By Mrs. Loudon.—This 
very elegant and useful Manual of Flori- 
culture is continued in a manner that 
will ensure its success. Besides a very 
curious and copious account of flowers, 
the second number contains views and 
descriptions of the rock-garden of Mr. 
Wells at Redleaf: and a very interesting 
history of the Camelia, by which it appears 
that the first plants were introduced into 
England about 1740, just a century ago, 
two specimens of the single red being sold 
by the Jesuit Kamel for a large sumto Lord 
Petre. The next plant was in the posses- 
sion of Mr. James Gordon, the nurseryman 
at Mile End, where it remained till 1837. 
It is said that the Camelia has never 
attained a greater height in England than 
12 feet; but in Italy or Naples, a plant 
grew the height of 20 feet in seven years, 
and in ten years it was upwards of 30 
feet. The third number has a plate of 
the splendid daubentonia tripetiana, which 
is hardy enough for a green-house, where 
it will probably flower nearly all the year. 
The fourth number has a very interesting 
paper on gold and silver fish. It appears 
that they were first brought from China 
by the Dutch, about 1611. The French 
have so completely naturalized this fish 
in the Mauritius, that it is served at table 
with the other kinds of Carp, which it 
generally resembles in taste, though it 
has a more delicate flavour. Gold fish 
live a long while, some looking still 
_ young at sixty years of age. They 
never Jreed in clear water, and seldom 
grow when kept in glass vases. In the 
fifth number there is a good paper on 
window-gardening, and an interesting ac- 
count of the plants in flower in the best 
nurseries. Supposing Mrs. Loudon wereto 
give us an account of the most curious 
and choice plants in the great conser- 
vatory in the Horticultural Gardens?—a 
delightful ¢reat for her country readers. 





Charles Lever, or the Man of the 19th 
Century. By Rev. W. Gresley, A-M.— 
If the Englishman’s library consists of 
works like the present, it will prove a 
national blessing: our feelings and our 
opinions are with the author throughout ; 
as regards the ultra-protestants of the es- 
tablishment, the dissenters, the socialists, 
the discontented, and radical, and char- 
tist, or ‘* quocunque gaudet nomine,’’ the 
observations are most useful and most just. 
We think the Chapter on Discontent might 
be separately printed in a cheap form for 
common distribution, with advantage. 
The present state of the social system is 
assuredly alarming, and all classes of so- 
ciety have been deeply to blame in pro- 
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ducing it. The higher, by their former 
neglect of the lower, not only in towns 
and manufactories, but even in rural dis- 
tricts ; the lower, by their savage threats 
of retaliation, and their senseless propo- 
sitions for the amelioration of their state ; 
and more guilty than all are those, who 
from their stations of influence, are fan- 
ning into fresh’ fury the furnace of sedi- 
tion, and goading a reckless population to 
increasing discontent, and urging them to 
measures that must only increase the evils 
under which they suffer. 

A Summer's Morning. By Thomas Mil- 
ler.—The style of this little Poem plea- 
singly reminded us of parts of Beattie’s 
Minstrel ; but it wants correction, chiefly 
of single expressions : the selection of the 
imagery and of the moving pictures before 
the eye, is poetical and natural. 





PAMPHLETS, 


The Controversy between Tract No. 
XC. and the Oxford Tutors.—The object 
of this tract, is to show that the doctrines 
advanced in the former No. XC. of the 
Oxford Tracts, had been equally held in 
the previous numbers, and that any censure 
for erroneous doctrines which applies to 
that, is equally applicable to them. In 
fact, that the whole system of the theology 
in these tracts, is consistent throughout. 
The author is directly opposed to the 
Oxford system, and has given his reasons 
on many separate points. 


The Construction of the Ark as adapted 
to Naval Architecture, &c. By W. Rod- 
ford, R.N.—The purpose of this pamph- 
let is in the first place to show the scien- 
tific principles on which the ark was con- 
structed, and its adaptation for modern 
life; and the second, to evince the advan- 
tage and superiority of iron steam vessels 
over wooden, and of vessels of large size 
over smaller. The author calculates that 
a large iron steamboat would make the 
voyage from Calcutta to London in 40 
days, carrying 4000 tons, and traversing 
the subject ocean at the rate of 300 miles 
a day. 


Sermon on Education. By Rev. W. 
F. Faber, M.A.—A noble discourse, full 
of religious truth, apostolic doctrine, just 
estimates (just because measured by the 
one only true standard) of the present 
state of society, political, literary, reli- 
gious; discussing rapidly but solidly the 
causes and effects of existing errors of 
opinion and evils of practice, and pre- 
senting a view of the social system of the 
country, and the tendency of prevailing 
habits, studies and pursuits, well worthy 
of the most a attention, The 
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composition and language are excellent : 
we do not quote passages, we wish the 
whole to be read by the mind, and re-read 
by the heart. 


The Tamworth Reading Room. By 
Catholicus.— A republication of some 
letters in the Times, containing a very 
just and clear rebuke of the philosophy of 
Sir Robert Peel, in his address on the 
establishment of a reading room at Tam- 
worth ; showing how clearly his sentiments 
and expressions agreed with those of Lord 
Brougham on similar occasions, and re- 
presenting the absurdity of expecting the 
promised fruits from a system, apparently 
as well suited for the populace of pagan 
Rome, or Athens, as of Christian Eng- 
land. Verily, itis a house built on sand. 


Sermon in the Abbey Church at Bath, 
on behalf of the National Society. By 
Rev. T. Lathbury, M.A.—A good dis- 
course. 


Dictionary of Science and Art and 
Literature. Edited by W. T. Brande, 
Nos. I. and II.—The object of this 
work is to be a condensed and improved 
Cyclopedia, a work much wanted; large 
and expensive Encyclopedias, like the 
Metropolitan, being only within the pur- 
chase of a few. The execution of this 
number appears to us worthy of the high 
reputation of the editor and his assistants, 
and we heartily wish it success. 


Further Appeal to the Government and 
People against the proposed Niyer Expe- 
dition. By R. Jamieson, Esq. — This 
pamphlet will not be easily answered. 


Life and Exploits of Commodore Na- 
pier, chiefly by himself. Third edition. 
Sir Charles seems very like a Hero, 


Egyptian valour ’s down to zero, 
And Ali looks as black as Nero. 


Verses for a Poor Man. Part I. 
Durham.—Many of the verses are by no 
means poor, ex. gi. xxiii. 


Some Inquiries into the Effects of Fer- 
mented Liquors. By a Water Drinker. 
Third Edition. 


The argument is, without any strife, 
That fermented and spirituous liquor 

Will shorten a man’s or woman’s life 
By making the circulation quicker. 


Dover, a Poem. By Sir R. P. Jodrell, 
Bart. Dedicated to the Rev. T. F. 
Dibdin.—We do not approve of the fol- 
lowing rhyme, and hope Dr. Dibdin will 
not authorize it : 


Shall I recali what time the sons of Mars, 
Europe invaded, spontaneous flew to arms; 


though there are the same letters in each 
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word. The work is handsomely printed 
and illustrated, and we are pleased to see 
that Dr. Dibdin is not only going to com- 
pile a history of Dover, but that he is en- 
dearing himself to the town by his munifi- 
cent donations ! 


A Lecture on Mental Improvement. 
By W. F. Barlow, M.R.C.S. delivered 
at Tunbridge Wells. 


The Family Reader of the New Testa- 
ment. By Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A.—An 
useful publication. 


History of the French Revolution. By 
D. W. Jobson. A respectable compi- 
lation from the established authors, as De 
Staél, Lacratelle, &c. but listen to the non- 
sense of the following note, p.61. ‘‘ Their 
incomes, i.e. that of the French clergy, 
were reduced to one fifth of their former 
amount. These reduced emoluments 
Archb. 2000/, Bish. 1000/, &c. will appear 
contemptible to a number of the English 
hierarchy, but they considerably exceed 
the wages of the primitive Apostles!’’ 
We hope for the credit of the book, that 
this annotator will be dismissed from the 
task, to fulfill which he is so incompetent. 


Alice, or the Rye-House Plot; inthree 
Acts. By W. P. Isaacson, of Newmarket. 
—The proceeds of the edition of this play 
are to be given to the Newmarket Town 
Racing Fund. It is dedicated to the mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club, and has a pro- 
logue by General Grosvenor. The play 
does no discredit to the author or his 
patrons, and we hope it will sell well 
enough to put a handsome sum in the 
pockets of the Racing Fund. 


Revival of old Church Principles, &c. 
—Reprint of letters between Lucius and 
Clericus in the Morning Post on the sub- 
ject of Catholic tradition, and authority 
in matters of faith, 1841. 


Regulus, a Tragedy, by Jacob Jones, 
Esq.—Mr. Jones seems to have been very 
unfortunate in not being able to make his 
tragedies acting plays. Why, we do not 
know. The present tragedy, if somewhat 
curtailed in length, and some of the least 
important and secondary parts abridged or 
altered, would act as effectually, we think, 
as many contemporary productions. Mr. 
Jones has poetical thoughts, and poetical 
language; but perhaps his compositions 
have not that finish which he would give 
them if assured of a favourable reception 
from managers. The best thing he can 
do is to revise them carefully, and print 
them in a collected form, and we feel sure 
that he will receive the reward of his ho- 
nourable labours in Melpomene’s cause, 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Architecture. 

It is rather pleasing to witness a decided 
improvement in church architecture appa- 
rent in the designs which are comprised in 
the present year’s exhibition. So much 
has lately been written on the necessity of 
erecting churches on church principles, 
and the subject! has been so forcibly 
pressed on the attention of all parties 
concerned, that it would have betrayed a 
great contempt for public opinion if so- 
cieties and their architects had obstinately 
refused to listen tothe many remonstrances 
that have been made, and the excellent 
advice which has been given through 
so many channels, and had persisted in 
the perpetration of the abortions which 
have appeared in the designsof the churches, 
and in many cases very expensive ones, 
which were built under the guidance of the 
Church Commissioners. Unfortunately, 
however, the change has been made when 
the evil is almost past remedy. Deprived 
of the ample funds formerly appropriated 
to church building, in very few cases can 
a sum be obtained at all adequate to the 
execution of any good design, and all 
that can be done is to shew what could 
have been effected if the resources were 
available at the present moment which 
were applied to the production of the many 
structures around the metropolis, which, 
in consequence of a want of proper con- 
trol, are rather to be regarded as eye-sores 
than as ornaments to the land. 

The scantiness of the funds allowed in 
the erection of tne series of new churches 
now in progress has at least produced this 
result ; the estimate in general is so trifling 
that a certain class of architects, who 
succeeded in all cases under the old com- 
petition, have not thought it worth while 
to enter the field. .The retirement of 
these architects with their solitary idea, 
the constant reproduction of which in 
every quarter of the metropolis seemed 
to create an impression that the whole 
of the laboured and dull designs were 
the production of one hand, has al- 
lowed a more numerous class to enter the 
field, and a variety is produced in the de- 
signs, and at the same a greater correct- 
ness. In many, the mark of genius would 
evidently have developed itself more 
fully, had it not been cramped by the 
want of resources. 

The following are among the most 
striking of the designs : 

957. South-east view of the new Church 
now erecting at Attleborough, in the pa- 


rish of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of T. L. Walker. 

958. North-east view of the same 
Church. 

This is a simple design. The structure 
is not of large dimensions. The style is 
the lancet architecture of the end of the 
thirteenth century. We notice it more 
particularly from the circumstance of the 
tower rising from the ground, and not from 
or out of the roof of the structure, and 
that it is situated at one angle of the front 
of the building. There is also a chancel, 
which, although of small dimensions, is 
better than none: it consists of a semi- 
circular apse, and a niche for the sanctus 
bell is placed on the eastern gable of the 
nave. ‘The entire design possesses great 
character. The following is also the pro- 
duction of the same architect. 

971. South-west view of the new Church 
now erecling at Friars Mount, Bethnal 
Green, under the Building Committee of 
the Bethnal Green Churches Fund. 

This committee has erred in undertaking 
too much. The task of building ten 
churches in a single parish was one of 
sufficient magnitude without the encum- 
brance of parsonages and schools. The 
utmost which the most sanguine supporter 
of the fund might reasonably expect would 
be the gathering of a fund very inadequate 
to the erection of the churches: the ab- 
straction of so large a portion as will be 
required for the houses and schools, and 
their sites, will inevitably inflict great in- 
jury in the designs of the churches. 

The present structure, of which the 
west front is shewn, appears to be in the 
Longobardic style. The design consists of 
a centre flanked by two towers, which, in 
unison with the practice followed by the 
early designers, are crowned with a low 
pyramidal roof. The arches are semi- 
circular, and appear to be turned in red 
brick. 

Mr. Walker also shews his acquaintance 
with the ancient domestic architecture by 
the designs 

1014—1088. Interior of the Governor's 
Dining-room at the New Hospital or 
Almshouses now erecting at Bedworth, 
Warwickshire. 

The two subjects exhibit views of the 
hall from opposite extremities. It is a 
pleasing old English apartment, in the 
style of the fifteenth century, with mul- 
lioned windows, containing armorial bear- 
ings in circles, in stained glass. The tim- 
ber roof is supported on arched beams with 
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pierced spandrils. The gallery at the 
lower end of the hall, and the fire-place 
at the upper, with the wainscoting of the 
side walls, are features which are common 
to the old English dining halls, and are 
judiciously introduced into the present de- 
sign. 

1000. Claygate Church, Surrey, re- 
cently completed. H. E. Kendall. 

This is in a degree an imitation of the 
Norman style. The steeple is situated at 
one angle of the building, another evi- 
dence that architects are abandoning their 
old and stale ideas of uniformity. When 
the tower is of a small dimensions this si- 
tuation is always convenient. The break- 
ing up of the elevation into three portions, 
a square and octagon tower, and then a 
spire, is far from being in accordance with 
good taste. 

1042. Interior of East Stower Church, 
Dorsetshire. G. Alexander. 

This is a pleasing and very judicious 
design, in the Norman style. It is a 
cruciform church, without aisles, form- 
ing, in common with so many of our an- 
cient churches, a true Latin cross. Above 
the intersection of the nave and transepts 
is a low square tower. In the interior the 
arches which sustain the tower are made 
to divide the church in length into three 

rtions, the usual arrangement of the old 

orman churches. The font, which is 
circular, stands at the west end of the 
nave. The pulpit is placed against the 
south-eastern pier of the chancel, and the 
nave is occupied by open seats, instead of 
pews. The design, it will be seen, is in 
accordance with church principles. The 
roof is of timber, the trusses of the nave 
filled in with arches, and the chancel 
ceiled in the form of a half octagon. 
The entire design is pleasing, as it shews 
how effective the cruciform plan can be 
rendered. 

1093. Perspective view of a Chapel of 
Ease for the parish of Horsham, and Boys’ 
National School, erected 1840. W. 
Moseley. 

The chapel is of lancet architecture. 
The elevation made into a nave and aisles, 
with gables. The school house is situated 
at a short distance, and built in the Tudor 
style. The same architect exhibits 

1095. Parish Church about to be erect- 
ed for Kingston, Portsmouth. 

The architecture of this design is also 
of the lancet variety. It is a cross 
cburch, with a tower and spire at the in- 
tersection of the nave and transepts. It 
is not altogether faultless, but it is pleas- 
ing to witness another instance in which 
the cruciform arrangement is adopted. 

1145. Model of Clapton Church, now 
building. E. C. Hakewell. 
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In this design the cruciform arrange- 
ment is attempted, but the entire design 
wants unity: it is broken into too many 
parts. The porches, projecting staircases, 
transepts, nave, and choir do not har- 
monize; appearing rather as a group of 
buildings, than as one design. The tower 
or turret at one angle of the choir is too 
fanciful, and wants importance. The ar. 
chitecture is of a lancet variety. 

987. Perspective view of St. Stephen's 
Church, Bath, now erecting. Jas. Wilson. 

No place in the kingdom exhibits a 
greater number of vicious designs in the 
pointed style than Bath ; and although it 
possesses a cathedral church, which, though 
late, is still a pure example of the pointed 
style, yet even the false taste of the 
city has not allowed this ancient structure 
to' retain the original integrity of its de- 
sign. If, therefore, an ancient build- 
ing is wantonly suffered to be injured, 
what can be expected from the designs for 
anew church? There are several truly 
carpenter’s} gothic structures already in 
Bath, and the present is so far behind the 
advances made in modern times, that the 
architect appears to have wished to per- 
petuate the former errors; overloaded 
with pinnacles, broken into small parts, 
and faulty in detail, the present is quite 
worthy to stand by the side of All Saints, 
Christ Church, Bathwick Church, and 
some other equally faulty structures of the 
same character. 

951. Perspective view of Great Marlow 
Church, Buckinghamshire. 

Which appears and reappears in each 
successive exhibition as a sort of standard 
design, no doubt highly valuable in the 
eyes of the architect. In this bungling 
composition three arches are made to 
assume the functions and bear the appear- 
ance of a Grecian portico, above which is 
a square tower, with a spire, all executed 
in a bald style; and the design is finish- 
ed throughout with an horizontal line, 
a striking proof of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the architect of the principles of 
gothic architecture. It is lamentable to 
reflect that an ancient church should have 
been destroyed to make way for such a 
deformity. 

1082. Interior of the Basilica, San Lo- 
renzo, Rome. H. Hart. 

The present view is serviceable by 
shewing how easily galleries may be intro- 
duced into a church without inflicting any 
injury on the design, and may also be made 
ornamental. On each side the choir is a 
composition of columns in two stories of 
the Corinthian order : the lower story is a 
colonnade (not, it is to be admitted, quite 
classical in its proportions), surmounted 
by an entablature. From the cornice rises 
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another series of columns of the same cha- 
racter, but smaller; the fronts of the gal- 
leries range behind these columns, and 
their capitals carry arches, above which is 
aclerestory. The ceiling is horizontal and 
panelled. With the exception of some 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s designs we 
know of no modern architect having at- 
tempted by this mode to render galleries, 
generally so injurious to the interior of a 
church, ‘a pleasing feature of the struc- 
ture. 

Weare not favourable to violent altera- 
tions in the character of an ancient 
church, to instance 

1041. The Church in Elvetham Park, 
Hants, as recently restored, with new 
towers and porch, for Lord Calthorpe. 
H. Roberts. 

The ancient church appears to have 
been a small structure of Norman archi- 
tecture, with narrow windows, and a bell 
tower in the western gable. It had capa- 
bilities, under judicious management, of 
being brought into a perfect and beautiful 
design, at a small expense. Here too 
much has been done; the windows have 
been enlarged, a tower and spire built at 
the west end, anda porch added. This 
church, like many other ancient churches, 
has suffered more severely from the hand 
of its friends than from the attacks of 
time or fanaticism. 

1070. Sowerby Church, Yorkshire; 
shewing the additions now erecting, and 
the proposed alterations of the tower. 
E. B. Lamb. 

This is another attempt to injure by 
affected improvements an ancient church, 
It is much to be wished that persons who 
have the care of such structures would 
learn to ‘‘ let well alone.” 

1044, Monument in memory of the late 
Right Hon. the Earl of Charleville, 
erected at Tullamore, King’s County. J. 
Blore. 

A neat mural monument, forming a go- 
thic niche, in the taste of the early part of 
the fourteenth century: it consists of a 
pointed arch, inclosing three cusps, and 
covered with a pediment; at the angles 
are pinnacles. The design is very appro- 
priate for a gothic church. 

1110. Design for a gothic roof for 
Guildhall, London. E. Woodthorpe. 

The removal of the present plaster ceil- 
ing from the Guildhall, which was set up 
asa temporary covering, after the great 
fire, and has remained ever since, appears 
to be at last rendered necessary, on the 
ground of security. Mr. Woodthorpe’s 
design retains the upper range of windows, 
forming a sort of clerestory, altering 
the arches, and filling them with appro- 
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priate mullions and tracery. The princi- 
pals of the new roof spring from short 
pillars, taking their rise upon the caps of 
the clusters of columns attached to the 
side wall. The design is judicious and 
pleasing, and we hope to see so appro- 
priate a covering to the fine hall com- 
pleted within a very short period. 

977. An Elizabethan villa, now build- 
ing at Hammersmith, from designs by 
Mr. S. Gomme. 

A very fair specimen in all but dimen- 
sions of the Elizabethan style. A central 
and two side towers, connected by an 
arcade, the central being marked by a 
semi-circular bow window, and the whole 
executed in red brick, with stone dressings. 
The architect has imitated the work of a 
later period than the reign of Elizabeth ; 
the building being in the taste of that of 
her successor. 

980. Lonsdale Square, Islington, now 
erecting from the design and under the 
superintendence of R. C. Carpenter. 

This range of buildings has a singular 
appearance, from the whole of the houses 
being designed uniformly in the gothic 
style. They appear to display too much 
of the work of the plasterer in their fronts. 
The old English style of red brick, with 
stone dressings, would have been more ap- 
propriate and pleasing. The cross in the 
centre of the square is a singular feature. 

981. Design for rebuilding Bridgwater 
House, London, the residence of Lord 
Francis Egerton. C. Barry, A. 

Mr. Barry has chosen a more masculine 
style than that which he usually indulges 
in. The principal front is distinguished 
by lofty columns on a high basement, 
marking the different stories of the eleva- 
tion. The side elevation has the order 
carried throughout on pilasters. At one 
side in the mansion is an addition carried 
up in the form of a tower. The order is 
Corinthian, and very rich. The desi 
will prove a striking ornament to t 
neighbourhood of the royal palace. 





Prince Albert has lately purchased se- 
veral valuable paintings from the small but 
well-known collection of the late Professor 
D’Alton, at Bonn. They now adorn His 
Royal Highness’s private gallery at Buck- 
ingham-palace. Among them are the 
three following, which may be considered 
as chef d’euvres of their respective mas- 
ters :—Barnevelt giving his parting Ad- 
vice to his Son, by P. P. Rubens; Pan 
piping to a Goat dancing, by T. Jor- 
daens ; and the Astrologer in his Study, 
by Rembrandt. The exquisite Correggio, 
which formed a part of this collection, is 
about to be purchased by the Prussian 
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government for the Royal Museum at 
Berlin. The equally celebrated Magda- 
lena, by Annibale Caracci, is on its way 
to London. 

THE LUCCA COLLECTION. 

June 5. This collection, minus somefew 
pictures which had been sold privately, 
was dispersed by Mr. Phillips. The sale 
went off heavily. For Raffaele’s much 
vaunted ‘‘ Madonna dei Candelabri ’’ but 
1500 guineas were obtained; for his re- 
puted “ Creation’? but 300. ‘‘ Christ 
carrying his Cross,’’ by Del Piombo, was 
passed at 1000/7. ‘‘ Noli me Tangere,’’ by 
Barroccio, reached only to 300 guineas. 
The ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” by 
Nicholas Poussin, though undoubted and 
admirable, only 80 guineas. <A ‘* Trans- 
portation of the Santa Casa,”’ from Jeru- 
salem to Loretto, called a Domenichino, 
230 guineas; another, ‘‘ St. Cecilia at- 
tended by Angels,” 220 guineas. A ‘‘ Holy 
Family,’’ by Perugino, 200 guineas. 
A ‘Holy Family,” by Del Sarto, 110 
guineas. ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,’ by Mi- 
chael Angelo (i.e. Venusti, after Michael’s 
design), 100 guineas ; and the “‘ Silence,”’ 
by ditto (qualified as before), 160 guineas. 
A ‘Sea-piece,”? by Backhuysen, large 
and grand, but hard, 470 guineas ; another 
100 guineas. Two landscapes, by Ruys- 
dael, also large, and with much of his 
usual merit, 380 and 350 guineas. The 
** Chaste Susanna,’’ claiming to be by 
Guido, 145 guineas. ‘‘ Virgin, Child, 
and Saints,” by Annibal Carracci, 160 
guineas. This is one of the four great 
(i. e. large) Carraccis, rumoured to have 
been bought with the ‘ Honthorst,’’ for 
10,0007. A ‘‘ Repose in Egypt” having 
no higher name attached to it than Si- 
mone da Pesaro, was knocked down at 
115 guineas. Furino’s master-picce, 
« Hylas among the Nymphs,”’ 30 guineas : 
an offender, it is true, against both mo- 
ral and artistic decorum, but not worse in 
either respect than many a Rubens or 
Rembrandt. <A landscape called ‘* The 
Beckford Claude (something very diffe- 
rent from a Lorraine Claude) 350 guineas. 
An excellent ‘* Winter Scene’’ by Van- 
derneer, 135 guineas. ‘‘ Intemperance,” by 
Jan Steen, 300 guineas. ‘‘ Christ in the 
Garden,” a brilliant fac-simile of Garofalo, 
140 guineas. ‘‘ Sansovino the Architect,” 
a portrait with the good travelling name 
of Giorgione, 115 guineas. An ‘ Ecce 
Homo,” named as Titian, 50 guineas. A 
Gaspar Poussin 90. ‘*The Gypsies’ 
March,”’ curious, rare, and admirable for 
original character, spirited touch, and ar- 
tistic treatment, by Callot, but 28 gui- 
neas! The “ Ball Room,’’ by Teniers, 
55 guineas. 
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On the same day were sold at Christie’s 
the works of the late WiLL1AM Hitron, 
R.A, remaining in his hands at his death. 
The prices, although beneath their value, 
were deemed by judges good, compara- 
tively with those obtained for the Lucca 
collection. Comus 215 guineas ; Triumph 
of Amphitrite, 128; Murder of the In- 
nocents 75; The Angel delivering Peter 
170. A precious little antique, Francis 
the First on horseback, 50/. 








THE MARQUESS CAMDEN'S PICTURES. 

This collection, which had been formed 
many years ago, was brought to sale at 
Messrs. Christie and Manson’s, on the 
12th June. We give the prices of some of 
the most important pictures. A River- 
piece, with cattle, by Cuyp, 550 guineas. 
Dutch Boors at Backgammon, by Teniers, 
285 guineas. There were also nine other 
pictures by the same master, five of which 
sold for less than fifty and two others for 
less than twenty-five guineas each. Hay- 
cart, by Lingelback, 168 guineas. Land- 
scape, by Asselyn, 281 guineas. A fine 
landscape, by Wilson, 235 guineas. A 
whole-length of Hogarth painting, a small 
picture by himself, 52 guineas. Another, 
the portrait of a celebrated Cudgel-player, 
163 guineas. Women at work, with 
children at play, by Watteau, 235 guineas. 
There were three other less finished pic- 
tures by the same master. A Wouver- 
mans, 155 guineas. A family, by Gon- 
zales, 460 guineas. The School, by Jan 
Steen, 1040 guineas: for this picture Mr. 
Pratt, many years ago, paid 400/. Two 
smaller pieces by the same artist, the 
Itinerant Musicians, and an _ Interior, 
brought 365 and 220 guineas. A large 
landscape by Rubens, one of the twenty 
engraved by Bolswert, 171 guineas. A 
smaller landscape by the same hand, 275 
guineas. A Holy Family, by Carlo 
Maratti, 200 guineas. On the whole, the 
prices were not considered high. 


The Royal Manchester Association for 
Promoting the Fine Arts have issued 
their Annual Report. The subscribers 
amounted to 800. The principal pictures 
selected as prizes were :—Market Day, 
Creswick, 63/.; Italian Boy, Hurlstone, 
471. 5s.; Mayence on the Rhine, Clint, 
31. 10s.; Fisherman’s Cottage at Herne 
Bay, Tennant, 317. 10s.; A German Tea 
Garden at Dresden, Von Holst, 261. 5s. ; 
A Sea View, Cotman, 26/. 5s.; A Street 
in Rouen, Tomkins, 21/.; A Scene at 
Lynmouth, North Devon, Stanley, 214. ; 
The Young Student, Linnell, 21/.; and 
twenty-three others. 200/. were paid for 
impressions of a print after a picture by 
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Constable, of which a copy was presented 
to each subscriber. 





The committee of the Art-Union of 
London have failed in their endeavours to 
obtain some unpublished plate worthy of 
the society, and have consequently se- 
lected for distribution to the subscribers 
of 1841, Hilton’s beautiful picture of the 
Return of Una, which is now in the hands 
of an eminent engraver. 





MEDAL OF ADM. SIR CHAKLES NAPIER. 


Mr Avcrrep StoruHarp is about to 
publish a medal of Commodore Sir Charles 
Napier, K.C.B. representing on one side 
his portrait, and on the reverse the words 
FREE TRADE within a wreath of wheat- 
ears, round which is the legend ‘per 
MARE PER TERRAM,”’ in allusion at once 
to the central inscription, and to the 
admiral’s acts on land in Syria, and in 
recognizance of the gratitude he owes 
the Marine corps (whose motto this is), 
without whom the Turks would not face 
the more hardy and courageous Egyp- 
tians. As an excellent work of British art, 
this medal is worthy of notice. 


Arts. 


MONUMENT IN WESTPHALIA. 

A remarkable monumental structure is 
at present raising, or about to be raised, 
in that part of Westphalia where Armi- 
nius overthrew the Roman legions, com- 
manded by Varus, to commemorate that 
event. The monument is to consist of a 
statue of the German hero, similar to the 
many images which may still be seen 
under the name of Ermin Szulen, in va- 
rious parts of Germany, and which be- 
came, in the early periods of the Christian 
era, objects of idolatrous worship. The 
statue is to be of copper, and 42 feet 
high! and to the point of the uplifted 
sword, 75 feet! It is to be placed on a 
circular temple 90 feet in height, on the 
top of the hill Teut, in the Teutoburger 
forest. The monument promises to do 
honour to German art, and the idea of 
erecting such a work is a proof of the pa- 
triotic feeling of the Germans. The ex- 
penses are to be defrayed by subscription, 
and all the Sovereigns of Germany have 
contributed. 

A colossal iron lion has recently been 
cast by Verseen for the Egmont light- 
house in Holland; it weighs G000lbs. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Memorials of the Order of the Garter. 
By G. F. Bretrz, K.H. Lancaster He- 
rald. 8vo. 30s. 

History of Holland, from the beginning 
of the Tenth to the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. By C. M. Davies. Vol, I. 
(To be completed in 3 vols. 8vo.) 12s. 

The Pictorial History of France. By 
G. M. Bussty, Author of a ‘‘ History of 
Napoleon.”’ Illustrated by upwards of 
500 Engravings. Part I. 2s. 

Personal Recollections. 
LOTTE ELIZABETH. 8vo. 78. 

The Early Life and Conversion of Wil- 
liam Hone, born at Homewood Farm, 
Ripley, Surrey; formerly of the Old Lime- 
kiln, Hammersmith, with a Narrative 
written by himself, and a Postscript by 
his Son W1tL1AM Hones, Author of the 
“* Every- Day Book.”” 8vo. 1s. 


By CuHar- 


Travels and Topography. 


Diary of a Tour in Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land. By the Hon. 
Mrs. DameR. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Traditions of Western Germany. By 
Capt. Knox. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


The Idler in France. By Lady Bues- 
SINGTON. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

Summer and Winter in the Pyrenees. 
By Mrs. Exxis. 9s. 

The Manners and Customs of Society 
in India. By Mrs. Major Ciemens. 
8vo. 9s. 

The Discovery of America, by the 
Northmen in the Tenth Century; with 
Notices of the Early Settlements of the 
Irish in the Western Hemisphere. By 
Nortu Luptow Beamisn. #vo. 10s. 

Account of the Roman Road from All- 
cester to Dorchester. By R. Hussty. 
8vo. 38, 


Novels and Tales. 


The Trustee. By the Author of the 
Tragedy of ‘‘ The Provost of Bruges.’’ 
3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Queen’s Poisoner; or, France in 
the 16th Century. By Louisa Sruarr 
CosTeLLo. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Prince-Duke and the Page; an 
Historical Novel. Edited by Lady Lyr- 
TON Butwer. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Little Wife and the Baronet’s 
Daughter. By Mrs. Gray. 3. vols. 
31s. 6d. 
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Family Records. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Last King of Ulster. 
Sls. 6d. 

Joseph Rushbrook; or, the Poacher. 
By Capt. Marryatt. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


By Lady C. Bury. 


3 vols. 


Poeiry. 


Sacred Poems. By the Rev. JAMES 
GorLeE. 8vo. 58. 

Poems. By Rosert Aris WILLMOTT, 
B.A. 4s. 

England’s Trust, and other Poems. 
By Lord Joun Manners. Small 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Thomas 4 Becket,a Play. By T. Gar- 
woop. 8vo. 4s. 


Literature. 
Nuge Literarie. By R. W. Hamit- 
TON. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Introduction to Shakspere’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream. By J.O. Hattt- 
WELL. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Political Economy. 

Lectures on Colonization and Colonies. 
By Herman Merivatg, A. M. Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. 

The Living and the Dead; a Letter to 
the People of England on the State of 
their Churchyards ; with practical Sug- 
gestions for their Improvement. By a 
PHILANTHROPIST. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

On the Moral Influence, Danger, and 
Duties connected with Great Cities. By 
J. Topp. 18mo. ls. 6d. 

Divinity, &c. 

The English Hexapla, exhibiting the Six 
Important English Translations of the 
New Testament Scriptures. 4to. 42s. 
L. P. 34. 3e. 

Postils on the Epistles and Gospels 
compiled and published by Ricnarp 
TAVERNER in 1540, and now edited by 
Epwarp CarpweELt, D.D. Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hall. 8vo. 10s. 

Lectures on Romanism and Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism. By JoserH Sorratin, A.B. 
8vo. 9s. 

Christ on the Cross, an Exposition of 
the 22nd Psalm. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Juxes’s Inquiry into the Principles of 


Prophetic Interpretation—Hulsean Dis-- 


sertation, 1840. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bishop, or Letters to a New Pre- 
late. 7s. 6d. 

Your Life. By the Author of ‘‘ My 
Life, by an ex-Dissenter.’” 12mo. 78. 

Sermons delivered in England and 
America. By the Rev. Epwarp N. 
Kirx. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox. 12mo. 6s. 
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History of the Hebrew Nation—Chris- 
tian Family Library, vol. XXXVI, By 
J. W. Brooks. Fep. 6s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. T. TunsTary 
Smitu, M.A. Curate of St. Luke’s, Chel- 
sea. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. G. G. Lynn, 
M.A. Minister of Saint John’s Chapel, 
Hampton Wick. 5s. 

Christian Doctrine and Practice of 
Friends. 12mo. 5s. 

National Religious Education ; a Ser- 
mon in behalf of the National Society. 
By the Rev. C. M. Kianert, M.A. Cu- 
rate of Petworth. 8vo. 1s. 

Sermons on Church Ministry. By C. 
Horcuinson. 4s. 6d. 

Jenour’s Translation of the Book of 
Job. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

The Careless Christian reminded of 
his Privileges, warned of his Danger, 
and urged to repent without delay. By 
the Rev. G. W. Woopuovss, M.A. Vi- 
car of Albrighton. 12mo. 3s. 

The Leisure of some Winter Hours at 


Geneva, devoted to a few Sermons. By 
the Rev. Grorcge Kennarp, M. A. 
12mo. 3s. 


The Ministry of the Angels; a Series 
of Discourses. By the Rev. G. T. Mos- 
tyn, M.A. Minister of St. John’s Epis- 
copal Chapel, Greenock. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Law. 


SHELrorp’s Law of Marriage and Di- 
vorce. 8vo. 30s. 

MontacueE (B.) and W. J. NEALE on 
the Law and Practice of Parliamentary 
Elections. 8vo. 10s. 

Report of the Case of Martin and Es- 
cott (Baptism). By W. C. Curtiss. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 


PripEaux’s Guide to Duties of 
Churchwardens. 12mo. 5s. 
Science. 


Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Vol. III. Pt. 4. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

RusseE.u’s Treatise on Steam Engines 
(from Enc. Brit.) 9s. 

BaBBaGe’s Tables 
8vo. 6s. 

Masuen’s New Decimal System of 
Money, Weights, Measures, &c. 8vo. 5s. 

Heat ; its Sources, Influence, and Re- 
sults. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


of Logarithms. 


Natural History. 


Comrer’s Book of Birds (40 coloured 
Plates.) 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

A Selection from the Physiological and 
Horticultural Papers published in the 
Transactions of the Royal and Horticul- 
tural Societies. By the late T. A. Knreut, 
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Esq. President of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, &c. &c. To which is 
prefixed a Sketch of his Life. 8vo. With 
Portrait and seven other Plates. @vo. 15s. 

The Old Red Sandstone; or, New 
Walks in an Old Field. By Hucu Mt1- 
LER. 8vo. with nine Plates and Sheet of 
Geological Sections. 6s. 6d. 


Medicine, &c. 


The Anatomy and Operative Surgery 
of the Arteries, in Lithographic Draw- 
ings the size of Nature, with Practical 
Commentaries. By RicHanp QuaiIN. 
Plates, folio. 52. 5s. 

CostELLo’s Cyclopsedia of Practical 
Surgery, Vol. I. 40s. 

The Physiology of Vision. By W. 
Mackenziz, M.D. Surgeon Oculist in 
Scotland in Ordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen, &c. &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoranda on France, Italy, and Ger- 
many ; with Remarks on Climates, Medi- 
cal Practice, Mineral Waters, &c.; and 
an Appendix on the advantage of Travel 
and a Residence Abroad. By Epwin 
Ler, Esq. M.R.C.S. 8vo. 10s. 

PARKIN on Gout, its Cause, Nature, 
&e. 8vo. 88. 

A New Synopsis of Natural Order of 
Diseases; containing their WUefinition, 
Principles, and Treatment; with a New 
Pathology of Fever and Inflammation. 
By Rosert Stevens, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Brewer’s Military, &c. Medical Re- 
ference Book. 12mo. 7s. 

Treatise on the Ear, its Structure and 
Disease. By A. SUTHERLAND. Is. 
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Views in Affghanistan. By Sir K. A. 
Jackson. Imp. 4to. 2. 2s.; proofs 
Al. 48. 

Popular Treatise on the Art of Phyto- 
graphy, including Daguerreotype. and all 
the New Methods of producing Pictures 
by the Chemical Agency of Light. With 
30 Engravings. By Ropert Hunt. 3s. Gd. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The Prizes have been determined as 
follows :— 

For English Verse.—‘‘ The Sandwich 
Islands.’’? Samuel Lucas, Commoner of 
Queen’s College. 

For Latin Verse.—‘‘ Vie per Angliam 
ferro strate.’’ Frederic Fanshaw, Scho- 
lar of Balliol College. 

For English Essay.—‘‘ The pleasures 
and advantages of literary pursuits, com- 
pared with those which arise from the 
excitement of political life.’ George 


Gent, Mac, Vou. XVI 
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Marshall, Student of Christ Church, and 
Craven Scholar. 

For Latin Essay.—‘‘ De Etruscorum 
cultu, legibus, et moribus, eorumque apud 
Romanos vestigiis.”” Benj. Jowett, Fel- 
low of Balliol College. 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes.—1. 
On the Divinity of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour. The Rev. Stuart Adolphus Peers, 
M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 
—2. On the Sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures for the Salvation of Man. The Rev. 
Mark Pattison, M.A. Fellow of Lincoln 
College. 

June 15. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert honoured the Commemoration with 
his presence. Her Majesty and the Prince 
had arrived at Nuneham, the seat of his 
Grace the Archbishop of York, on the 
previous day. His Royal Highness reached 
Oxford from Nuneham at ten o'clock, 
when he was received in the Schools by 
the Duke of Wellington, in his full robes 
as Chancellor of the University, and by 
all the Heads of Houses in their state 
costume. At half-past ten the procession 
entered the Theatre (which was crowded 
in every part) amid the loudest applause. 
The Chancellor then read a suitable Ad- 
dress to His Royal Highness, which had 
been agreed to in Convocation, and sub- 
sequently handed it to the Royal visitor 
enclosed in a case of gold. His Royal High- 
ness briefly thanked them for the honour 
they had conferred upon him. The Public 
Orator then delivered a complimentary 
Address in Latin; after which honorary 
degrees of LL.D. were conferred upon 
the Dukes of Marlborough and Suther- 
land, the Earls of Liverpool and Cawdor, 
Lords Ashley and Prudhoe, Sir John 
Johnstone, Gen. Sir Edw. Bowater, and 
John Loveday, esq. High Sheriff of Oxford- 
shire. Professor Keble pronounced the 
Creweian Oration in Latin, and the Prize 
Essays were recited by Samuel Lucas, 
Frederic Fanshaw, George Marshall, and 
Benjamin Jowett. At the conclusion of 
the recitations Prince Albert withdrew 
amid loud applause, and proceeded to the 
Town Hall, where he received Addresses 
from the City and County, which were 
read by the Town Clerk and the High 
Sheriff. His Royal Highness then pro- 
ceeded to St. John’s College, where a 
sumptuous entertainment was served up 
in the Hall, at which the Heads of Houses 
and many other distinguished visitors 
were present. His Royal Highness, 
attended by his Grace the Chancellor 
and the Heads of Houses, afterwards 
visited the chief objects of attraction in 
the University, the Bodleian Library, 
Christ’s Church, the University ——- 
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office, Dr. Buckland’s museum, &c. At 
four o'clock his Royal Highness attended 
Divine service in the beautiful chapel of 
New college, where 16 choristers executed 
the music with admirable precision and 
beauty. At five o’clock precisely His 
Royal Highness returned to Nuneham to 
dinner, loudly cheered by the numerous 
spectators, and escorted, as he came, by 
the Oxfordshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Porson Prize has been adjudged to 
Mr. George Druce, of St. Peter’s College. 
Subject—Shakspere’s Tempest, Act iv. 
sc. 1. Beginning, ‘‘ This is most strange,” 
and ending, ‘‘ To still my breaking mind.” 
Translated into Greek verse. 

Sir William Browne’s gold medals were 
adjudged as follows :— 

Greek Ode.—Reginald Robert Walpole, 
Gonville and Caius College. Subject— 
‘¢ Principissa faustis auspiciis recens nata.” 

Latin Ode.—Henry Mildred Birch, 
scholar of King’s College. Subject—* An- 
nuus exactis completur mensibus orbis.” 

Epigrams.—Matthew Piers Watt Boul- 
ton, Trinity College. Subjects, Greek— 

** Hoc est 
Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.” 
Latin—‘‘ Vehicula vi vaporis impulsa.” 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
best English Poem was adjudged to John 
Charles Conybeare, of St. Peter}s College. 
— The Death of Marquess Cam- 

en.” 

The Camden medal was adjudged to 
Henry Mildred Birch, scholar of King’s 
College. 

The following gentlemen have been 
elected Hebrew Scholars on the founda- 
tion of the Rev. Robert Tyrwhitt. First 
Class—Henry Bailey, B.A. Crosse Scho- 
lar and Sub-librarian of St. John’s Col- 
lege. Second Class—William Henry 
Guillemard, B.A. Crosse Scholar, and 
Fellow and Bursar of Pembroke College. 

Viscount Alford has presented to the 
University a valuable collection of Mi- 
nerals. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

At a Convocation holden on Saturday, 
May 22, the scheme of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England for the further 
endowment of this University was laid 
before Convocation, and received the ap- 
probation of the house. The scheme is 
drawn up in pursuance of the intentions 
and engagements of the late Bishop Van 
Mildert, and in accordance with the pre- 
vious resolution of the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners, to make certain arrange- 
ments with respect to the Deanery and 
Canonries of the Cathedral Church of 
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Durham, with a view to maintaining the 
University of Durham in a state of re- 
spectability and efficiency. The follow- 
ing are its principal provisions :— 

The office of Warden, upon the first 
vacancy, is to be attached to the Deanery 
of Durham; the present Warden receiv- 
ing 500/. annually during his incumbency. 

A Canonry in the Cathedral Church is 
to be attached to each of the Professor- 
ships of Divinity and Greek. 

The present Professor of Mathematics 
is to be appointed Professor of Mathema- 
tics and Astronomy, with an annual salary 
of 7001. 

When the office of Warden shall be an- 
nexed to the Deanery, the salary of 500/. 
paid to the present Warden during his 
incumbency is to be applied to found a 
Professorship of Hebrew and the other 
Oriental languages. 

In addition to the six Fellowships, already 
founded by the Dean and Chapter, there 
are to be founded 18 Fellowships, making 
24 such Fellowships in the whole. Two 
of such 18 Fellowships are to be founded 
on the 29th day of September, 1841, and 
the same number in each year until the 
year 1849 inclusive. Eight only of the 
24 Fellows who have exceeded the age of 
23 are allowed to continuelaymen. The 
Lay Fellowships are tenable for eight, the 
clerical for 10 years. They are to be of 
the annual value of 120/., the 10 senior 
clerical Fellows receiving 1507. Can- 
didates for Fellowships must have been 
admitted to the degree of B.A. in the 
University of Durham, and are to be 
elected according to the regulations now 
in force, or such other regulations as 
shall be duly made for securing the elec- 
tion of the most meritorious candidate, 
regard being always had to moral charac- 
ter as well as to learning. The Fellow- 
ships are to be vacated by marriage or 
ecclesiastical preferment. 

Towards providing the funds for making 
these payments, all the estate and interest 
now vested in the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners in the lands, &c. formerly assigned 
to the Deanery and to the 11th Canonry 
of the Cathedral Church of Durham (all 
tithes being excepted), are to be vested 
in the Warden, Masters, and Scholars of 
the University of Durham; and when it 
shall become necessary, further pro- 
vision is to be made for granting such ad- 
ditional endowment as may appear to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners necessary 
for making up the deficiency. 





ETON COLLEGE. 

The triennial celebration of Ad Mon- 
tem took place on Whit-Tuesday, with 
unusual ec/at, in the presence of Her Ma- 
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jesty and Prince Albert, and an immense 
concourse of spectators. The procession 
moved from the College towards Salt-hill 
between 11 and 12 o’clock, accompanied 
by the bands of the First Life Guards and 
the Rifles. Her Majesty and the Prince 
were received by the Provost, the Head- 
Master, &c. in the usual manner, and 
afterwards went to the window of the 
College Library in the Clock Tower, from 
which they had a full view of the proces- 
sion. The dresses of the Salt-bearers, 
the attendants on the Captain and the 
Marechal, and on the other authorities 
and magnates of the day, were very ele- 
gant and splendid. There were Greeks, 
Poles, Turks, Circassians, Highlanders, 
&ec. The Captain, Mr. Thring, with the 
oppidans of the 6th and 5th forms, were, 
as usual, in scarlet, and the collegers or 
foundation boys for the first time were in 
blue and gold coats, with cocked hats and 
swords. The whole of the procession 
mustered néarly 700 strong. The amount 
in “‘ salt,’’ or money collected, was about 
1,300/., from which the Captain had to 
defray expenses, nearly one-half. 

Prince Albert has been pleased to pre- 
sent 50/. annually to Eton College, as a 
prize for that boy who shall be the most 
distinguished in a knowledge of modern 
languages. All the details respecting dis- 
tribution will be left to the arrangement 
of the Provost and Head-Master. 

An East India Director, William But- 
terworth Bailey, esq. who was educated at 
Eton, has offered a writership to the boy 
who proves himself, upon examination, a 
‘*No. 1” in classical, mathematical, his- 
torical, and general knowledge, and as a 
linguist. 

BERKSHIRE ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 

May 24. This society held its first 
annual meeting at the Council Chamber, 
Reading, J. B. Monck, esq., Director, 
in the chair, when the Secretary read a 
Report of the Council, congratulating the 
Society on the prosperous condition of 
its affairs. 

Although little more than twelve months 
have passed since the Society was esta- 
blished, the members amount in number 
to 163, and those obtained previously to 
the first publication of the society being 
issued. 

The first fruits of their labours :— 

‘* Original letters, and other documents 
relating to the Benefactions of William 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, to the 
county of Berks. Edited by John Bruce, 
esq. F.S.A.”—are already in the hands of 
the members ; and the balance of sub- 
scriptions in the Treasurer’s hands will be 
available for the payment of the cost of 
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publication of the two next forthcoming 
works, viz. :— 

‘*A Chronicle of the Abbey of Abing- 
don, from an unpublished MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge.” Edited 
by James Orchard Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A. &c. And ‘*The Unton Inven- 
tories, relating to Wadley and Farringdon, 
co. Berks, in the years 1596 and 1620; 
with a Memoir of the Family of Unton.” 
Edited by John Gough Nichols, esq. 
F.S.A., which will shortly appear, and to 
copies whereof the members will be en- 
titled in respect of their first year’s sub- 
scription. 

The Council further reported that the 
following works have been suggested for 
publication :— 

‘*A Collection of Pedigrees of Berk- 
shire Families, with biographical Notices 
of Eminent Persons.” To be edited by 
John Richards, jun. esq. F.S.A. 

‘* A descriptive Catalogue of all MSS. 
relating to the county of Berks, in the 
British Museum, and in the Libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge, or elsewhere.’’ 
To be edited by James Orchard Halli- 
well, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., &c. 

‘“*A similar Catalogue of all printed 
books, especially relating to the History, 
Antiquities, or Topography of the Coun- 
ty.” 

** A Berkshire Index Comitatis, com- 
prising a variety of useful statistical de- 
tails relating to the county.”’ To be 
edited by John Richards, jun. esq. F.S.A. 

‘*The History and Antiquities of Wal- 
lingford, from an unpublished MS. by 
John Man (author of the History of 
Reading), in the collection of John Rich- 
ards, jun. esq. F.S.A.’’ To be edited, 
ey additions, by Richard H. Allnatt, 

-D. 

‘* A Translation of the Survey of Berk- 
shire contained in Domesday Book.”’ 

‘*Inedited MSS. relating to the His- 
tory of the Order of the Garter.’’ 

‘** A Berkshire Index Monasticus."’ 

The Earl of Abingdon, D.C.L. was re- 
elected President ; the Marquess of Down- 
shire, K.P., D.C.L., and the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Berens, M.A., Vice-Presidents ; 
and the following gentlemen the Council 
of the Society for the year ensuing :— 

R. H. Allnatt, M.D. ; Charles Blandy, esq. ; 
John Bruce, esq. F.S.A.; William Congreve, 
esq.; Charles Eyston, esq. ; J. O. Halliwell, 
esq. F.R.S., F.S.A.; Rev. John Kitcat; W. 
Fuller Maitland, esq. M.A., F.S.A. ; J. B. 
Monck, esq. (Director); Philip Pusey, esq., 
M.P.; John Richards, jun. esq. F.S.A. (Se- 
cretary); Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P.; W. J. 
Thoms, esq. F.S.A. ; R. T. Woodhouse, M.D. 
(Treasurer); Rev. 8S. W. Yates, M.A. 

Auditors :—Thomas Garrard, esq., Capt. 
Purvis, and William Tiley, esq. 
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WILTSHIRE TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 5. This Society held its first 
Annual General Meeting, at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. 

The Council gave a favourable report 
of the finances of the Society, and of its 
literary prospects. Mr. Britton has made 
considerable progress in collections for 
the parishes of the northern portion of 
Damerham Hundred, in which is to be in- 
cluded a Memoir of John Aubrey. One 
of the parishes of this district (Christian 
Malford) has been undertaken by Mr. 
John Gough Nichols. The collections 
for Castle Combe, by Mr. Poulett Scrope, 
are copious, and abound with interesting 
documents and materials ; whilst those for 
the Hundred of Cricklade, by Mr. Richard 
Mullings ; for the manors of Bowood and 
Whetham, by Mr. Stoughton Money ; 
for the romantic parish of Box, with its 
Roman villa, mineral waters, &c. by Mr. 
E. Mullins; for Corsham, by Mr. Alex- 
ander ; for Chippenham, and the Geology 
of Wiltshire, by Mr. Provis; for Brad- 
ford, by Mr. Bush Saunders; and for 
Melksham, by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Coch- 
rane, offer a large promise for the future. 
An Essay on the Tradesmen’s Tokens of 
Wiltshire, by Mr. Akerman, will explain 
some curious facts relative to times and 
localities when and where such currency 
was employed. These subjects are in 
various stages of preparation, and when 
successively completed will give manifest- 
ations of the utility of the Society, and 
excite a laudable spirit of emulation in 
other gentlemen of the county. 





IRISH ARCH HZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 3. The First Annual General 
Meeting of the Irish Archeological So- 
ciety was held in the rooms of the Na- 
tural History Society, at Dublin, John 
Smith Furlong, esq. Q.C. in the Chair. 

The Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D. Secretary 
of the Society, announced that His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant had been 
graciously pleased to permit himself to be 
named Patron of the Society. Also that 
His Grace the Duke of Leinster, at the 
invitation of the Council, had accepted 
the office of President for the year now 
commencing. The Report from the Pro- 
visional Council stated that the favour 
with which the general design and objects 
of the Society have been received, and the 
highly respectable names that will be 
found in the list of original Members, 
leave no doubt of the practicability of the 
undertaking. 

The first step taken with a view to the 
future operations of the Society, was to 
put into the hands of Mr. O’Donovan 
and Mr, Curry, two scholars pre-emin- 
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ently qualified for the task, the celebrated 
Glossary of Cormac Mac Cuillionan, King 
of Munster and Bishop of Cashel, who 
flourished at the end of the ninth century, 
and was killed in battle, A.D. 908. This 
curious repertory of ancient Irish is of 
incalculable value to all students of the 
obsolete part of the language, and will be 
indispensable hereafter to the Society, 
should it so far prosper as to be able to 
undertake the publication of the Brehon 
laws, and other difficult remains of the 
ancient literature of Ireland. Through 
the kindness of Mr. George Smith, a very 
ancient manuscript of Cormac’s Glossary 
was placed at the disposal of the Council, 
and another very valuable MS., for the 
use of which the Society is indebted to 
George Petrie, esq., has been adopted as 
the basis upon which the text of the work 
has been formed, by a careful collation 
with the MSS. deposited in the Libraries 
of the University and of the Royal Irish 
Academy. This collation has been already 
completed by Mr. O’Donovan, assisted 
by Mr. Curry, and from the text thus 
formed Mr. O’Donovan is at present en- 
gaged in preparing a translation and illus- 
trative notes. Mr. Curry has also under- 
taken to examine other ancient glossaries, 
preserved in the University Library, by 
whose aid he hopes to throw much light 
on the obscurities of the original. The 
Council recommend, therefore, that the 
work should not be published in haste, 
but kept in Mr. O’ Donovan's hands until 
it receives such accessions, from a full 
examination of all the other sources of 
information on the subject, which are or 
may be placed within his reach, as will 
render it as nearly complete as the nature 
of the case will admit. 

In the mean time a volume of miscel- 
laneous tracts is preparing for early distri- 
bution among the Members. This volume 
will contain three very curious and in- 
teresting tracts, the first of which, to be 
edited by Mr. O’Donovan, is an Irish 
poem, written in the year 942, describing 
a journey undertaken by Muircheartach, 
Prince of Aileach, for the purpose of 
taking hostages from the native chiefs, 
who were most likely to oppose his acces- 
sion to the throne of Tara, of which he 
was then the heir apparent. This poem 
will be published in the original, accom- 
panied by a translation and notes, in 
which a mass of information, historical 
and topographical, the greater part of 
which was never before published, has 
been brought together in a manner highly 
creditable to Mr. O’Donovan’s industry 
and learning. It will also be accompanied 
by a Map of Ireland, in which the names 
of the districts and places mentioned in 
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the poem are given, and which may, 
therefore, be considered as a very correct 
representation of the geographical state of 
that country in the middle of the tenth 
century. 

The second tract in the volume will be 
edited by Dr. Aquilla Smith ; it is a re- 
print of a very scarce tract printed in 
London in the reign of Elizabeth, and is 
a description of Ireland by an English 
settler named Payne, who had obtained 
ground in the County Cork, and who 
wrote evidently with a view to attract 
others of his countrymen to embark their 
capital in a similar speculation. For the 
use of this very rare tract the thanks of 
the Society are again due to Mr. George 
Smith. 

The third tract is an account of the war 
of King James the Second, in Ireland, 
written by Colonel Charles O’Kelly, one 
of the commanders in the army of that 
prince, and a very accomplished scholar. 
The tract will be edited by George Petrie, 
esq. from a MS. which has recently been 
added to the collection of Trinity College. 

The following Noblemen and Gentle- 
men were then elected as the President 
and Council of the Irish Archeological 
Society for the ensuing year :-— 

President,—-His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 
Council,—The Earl of Leitrim, Viscount Adare, 
M.P. Lord — and Vesci, Lord George 
Hill, Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D. Rev. Richard 
Butler, M.A. John Smith Furlong, Esq. Q.C, 
James Mac Cullagh, Esq. LL.D. AquillasSmith, 
Esq. M.D. Joseph Huband Smith, Esq. M.A. 
George Petrie, Esq. R.H.A. Edward Cane, Esq. 

The Society now consists of 229 Mem- 
bers. It is limited (at present) to 500. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 24. The eleventh Anniversary 
Meeting was held, G. B. Greenough, 
esq. President, in the chair. From the 
Report, it appeared that forty new mem- 
bers had been elected during the year, 
and that nine vacancies had been occa- 
sioned by death. The Society now con- 
sists of 714 members, exclusive of sixty- 
three foreign, honorary, and correspond- 
ing members. 

The state of the finances continued very 
satisfactory. The Council felt great re- 
gret in announcing the resignation of 
the Secretaryship by Captain Washington ; 
it had been accepted by Colonel Jack- 
son; and the editing of the Journal had 
been confided to the Foreign Secretary, 
under whose direction the third part of 
Vol. X. had already been published. Con- 
siderable accessions ha been made to the 
library, particularly in maps and charts, a 
large portion of the latter derived from 
the liberality of the Board of Admiralty. 
The Kurdistan Expedition, undertaken 
under the joint auspices of the Geogra. 
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phical Society and of the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and 
confided to Mr. Ainsworth and Mir. Ras- 
sam, has concluded its labours, and Mr. 
Ainsworth’s last Report, just received, 
will appear in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

The thanks of the Society were voted 
to the officers and members of the Council 
retiring, and the following gentlemen were 
elected to fill the vacant offices: —W. R. 
Hamilton, esq. President; Lord Col- 
chester, G. B. Greenough, esq. and Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Malcolm, Vice Presi- 
dents; F. Beckford, esq., R. W. Rawson, 
esq., Capt. F. P. Blackwood, the Earl of 
Burlington, Sir John Barrow, Bart., Capt. 
Chapman, R.A., C. Fellows, esq., Hon. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, and Capt. Washington, R.N., 
as new members of the Council. 

The two gold medals, of equal value, 
being the Royal Premium annually placed 
by her Majesty at the disposal of the 
Council, were presented, the one to Lieut. 
Raper, R.N., for his work on * Practical 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy,” 
and for his papers on Longitudes in the 
Nautical Magazine; and the other to 
Lieut. J. Wood, of the Indian Navy, for 
his journey to and re-discovery of the 
source of the Oxus, and for his labours on 
the Indus. 

The President then read his annual 
Address, which consisted of two por- 
tions, the first appropriated to a review 
of the progress of Geography throughout 
the world during the past year, and the 
second to Philosophical Considerations on 
the various departments of Geographical 
Science. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

May 24. The Anniversary Meeting of 
this Society was held, the President, the 
Bishop of Norwich, in the chair. The 
usual Reports were read, and gave satis- 
faction. During the year the Society has 
lost by death twelve fellows, one foreign 
member, and one associate; the Society 
had elected during the year the same 
number of fellows, three foreign mem- 
bers, and two associates. Among the de- 
ceased fellows is Mr. Francis Bauer, the 
botanical draughtsman, distinguished for 
the skill, beauty, and accuracy with which 
he executed his microscopical drawings. 
The officers of the preceding year were 
re-elected ; the new members of the coun- 
cil are the Marquis of Northampton, Sir 
William Hooker, Joseph Janson, esq., 
John Parkinson, esq., J. O. Westwood, 
esq. Inthe evening the fellows of the 
Society and their friends dined as usual 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

May 27. The Rev. Charles H. Harts- 
horne, F.S,A. communicated extracts from 
the register of Sir Thomas Boteler, Vicar 
of Much Wenlock, in Shropshire, now in 
the possession of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne. It commences at the unusually 
early date of 1538, and many of its entries 
are in the narrative form, partaking of 
the character of a chronicle. Among the 
deceased persons commemorated are va- 
rious members of the monastery of St. 
Mildred of Much Wenlock: and there 
are other matters of high curiosity. 

The Society then adjourned over Whit- 
suntide to 

Junel0. When W. R. Hamilton, esa. 
V.P. was in the chair, and the following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows :—Henry 
Annesley Woodham, esq. B.A. of Jesus 
college, Cambridge; the Rev. Harry 
Longueville Jones, M.A. late Fellow of 
Magd. coll. Camb. ; John Evans, esq. of 
Worcester; Thomas Chapman, esq. of 
Whitby, co. York, and Montagu Place, 
Bryanstone-square ; and Samuel Solly, of 
Morton Woodland, co. Lincoln, and of 
Upper Gower-street, F.R.S. 

George Vivian, esq. presented an im- 
pression of a seal found in 1840 at Monk- 
ton Butleigh, co. Somerset (inserted in our 
Jan. number, p. 82). 

John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. ex- 
hibited a silver seal of very remarkable 
construction. When complete it gives an 
impression of a coat of arms, a bend cot- 
tised between six martlets, and this in- 
scription: SIGILLUM THOME PRAYERS. 
By means of an internal screw the centre 
is pushed forward and the shield will give 
an impression free of the legend. Again, 
the centre may be screwed off, when a 
small seal, or secretum, appears, engraved 
with a shield bearing a bendlet ragulée on 
a fretty field, and this English motto: 
gAT INE WERE. The original owner of 
this seal probably lived in the reign of one 
of the first Edwards ; his family resided 
at Dorsington, in Gloucestershire, and 
from the heiress of Prayers the seal has 
descended through other heiresses of 
Drayton and Lovett, to the family of 
Shirley Earl Ferrers, and is now in the 
possession of E. P. Shirley, esq. of Eating- 
ton-park. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, communi- 
cated a letter of Sir John Smith to Lord 
Burleigh, dated Baden, 23 Nov. 1590, 
being a remonstrance upon the suppression 
of Sir John’s book, entitled, ‘‘ Certain 
Discourses, concerning Weapons, and 
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other matters military,” published short- 
ly after his return from an embassy to 
Spain. 

June 17. 
in the chair. 

Mr. John Reddock, C.M.F.H.S. com- 
municated some account of a Roman altar 
found on the line of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow railway, at Brighton Bridge, near 
Falkirk. It is a square, about three feet 
high, ornamented around the top and base 
with carving. It is nearly a foot broad at 
the bottom, gradually tapering to the top. 
On one of the faces is the following :— 

HERCVLI 
MAGVSAN 
SACRVM 
VALNIGRI 
NVSDVPLI 
ALAETVN 
GRORVM 
We understand that it is most properly to 
be transmitted to the Museum of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
some paintings brought from Mexico, 
drawn on a substance apparently the bark 
of trees. One was evidently the fragment 
of a rude map, and has inscriptions in 
Spanish in various parts. Mr. Kempe 
conjectured they might be of the age of 
Cortes, but possibly they may be of a later 
period. 

Mr. Britton, F.S.A. exhibited some 
drawings of Brixworth church, North- 
amptonshire, and of several other build- 
ings of a kindred style of architecture. 

Mr. C. R. Smith, F.S.A. addressed a 
letter to the Secretary, in continuation of 
his account of the Roman remains found 
on the site of the French church in 
Threadneedle-street. He also presented 
a drawing of a second tesselated pavement, 
there discovered; and a model of the 
same in plaster of Paris was presented by 
Mr. Moxhay, the owner of the place. It 
is ofa very beautiful ‘* kaleidoscope ’’ pat- 
tern. 

The Session of the Society was then 
closed, and the meetings will be resumed 
on the 28th of November. 


Thomas Amyot, esq. Treas. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

May 20. Dr. Lee, V.P. in the chair. 
F Mr. Le Clerc, medal-engraver to the 
King of the Belgians, presented a set of 
proofs of his medals, in bronze and in sil- 
ver, of eminent statesmen and of patriots 
of Belgium and Greece. 

Capt. Martin exhibited coins and a 
drawing illustrative of discoveries made in 
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excavating in front of the Harbour-house 
at Ramsgate to construct the patent slip- 
way. These were of the Lower Empire, 
and found among the piling of an ancient 
jetty, from which, combined with similar 
remains discovered further towards the 
town, Captain Martin concludes that a 
harbour has existed at Ramsgate from 
time immemorial; and states, that it is 
fair to infer that the Romans first took 
possession of the Isle of Thanet at Rams- 
gate, or Romans-gate ; for coins are found 
all around, and excavate where you will, 
skeletons are found mutilated and dis- 
membered, as if slain in battle, while bar- 
rows and arms are occasionally met with. 

Mr. Moxhay exhibited Roman coins 
found in digging out the ruins of the 
church in Threadneedle-street, where the 
tessellated pavement was discovered. They 
are of Claudius, Nero, Pius, Faustina, 
Gallienus, Constantine, and Valens. 

Mr. Walter Hawkins presented speci- 
mens of rare dollars of John-George se- 
cond Elector of Saxony. These were 
struck in 1657. The earlier had the 
words Deo e¢ Patrie running round the 
effigies of the Elector on horseback, the 
word Deo being behind the horse. This 
gave rise to many bitter and sarcastic re- 
marks from sectarians, who accused the 
Saxons of impiety in putting the word Deo 
at the horses’ tail. The Elector, not proof 
against such absurd ridicule, recalled the 
coins without regard to expense, and is- 
sued fresh, in which the legend com- 
mences at the horse’s head. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. Sec. then read an 
interesting and elaborate paper, ‘‘ On the 
Coins of Ephesus,’’ particularly as illus- 
trative of the rights and mysteries of the 
great goddess Diana, mentioned in Sacred 
Writ, as well as by classical writers. 

The annual meeting took place on the 
17th of June, when a satisfactory Report 
from the Council was read, and it was 
announced that the Society had engaged 
apartments at the house of the late Mr. 
Matthew Young, in Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent Garden. The following officers and 
council were elected for the year ensuing : 

President, Horace Hayman Wilson, esq. 
F.R.S.; Vice Presidents, Thomas Burgon, esq. 
Edward Hawkins, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.; Treasu- 
rer, J. D. Cuff, esq. F.S.A.; Secretaries, John 
Yonge Akerman, esq. F.S.A., Charles Roach 

mith, esq. F.S.A.; Foreign Secretary, J. Y. 

kerman, .; Librarian, Hugh Welch Dia- 
mond, esq. F.S.A.; Council, C. F. Barnwell, 
esq. F.R.S. F.3.A., J. B. Bergne, esq., Samuel 
Birch, esq., John Brumell, esq., J. W. wo rw 
esq., Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. Sec. S.A. F.R.S., 
John Field, esy., Col. C. R. Fox, Edwin Guest, 
esq. M.A. F.R.S., W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A. 
F.R.A.S., John Lee, esq. LL.D., F.R.S. F.S.A., 
Benjamin Nightingale, esq. 
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CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

May 22. This Society has published 
the third number of its Illustrations of 
Monumental Brasses. 

A member of the society (C. Anderson, 
esq.) has undertaken to publish a small 
tract to aid in the restoration of Stowe 
church, Lincolnshire, under the Society’s 
sanction. A grant of 5/. has been made 
towards the repair of Iffley church, Ox- 
fordshire. They request contributions 
for the restoration of the beautiful east 
window at Fenstanton, near Cambridge. 

A paper on the Saxon church of Dag~ 
lingworth, Gloucestershire, by the Rev. 
E. T. Codd, B.A. of St. John’s college, was 
read, and a conversation took place on the 
nature and use of the arch thrown across 
the nave in this and other Saxon churches. 

A paper was read by Benjamin Webb, 
esq. Trinity college, on the signification 
of the monogram “‘IHS,” in which he 
proved its Greek origin, and refuted the 
prevalent opinion that it represented the 
sentence Jesus Hominum SALvVATOR, 
In consequence of the curiosity generally 
expressed on this subject, the committee 
have determined to publish Mr. Webb’s 
paper. 

A paper was read by J. M. Neale, esq. 
B.A. Downing college, on the Symbolical 
representation of Saints. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 26. A paper was read by the Rev. 
T. W. Weare, of Christ Church, on the 
Church of Graville, near Havre-de-Grace, 
Normandy. This interesting church is in 
the rich Norman style, cruciform, with a 
tower at the intersection ; from the fre- 
quent use of the Sagittarius, or mounted 
archer, as an ornament, which occurs also 
at Iffley church, near Oxford, and from 
the general resemblance of style, it may 
safely be pronounced of the same age with 
that church ; and it has been pointed out 
in a former paper, by Mr. Newton, that 
this being the favourite badge of King 
Stephen, may be considered as a mark 
that the buildings were erected in his 
reign. The outside of the north transept 
is ornamented by the arcades of inter- 
tracing semi-circular arches so frequently 
employed at that period, and from which 
Dr. Milner drew his theory of the origin 
of the pointed arch. This example how- 
ever serves rather to contradict than to 
support the theory, as in the same wall 
are small round-headed windows. This 
gave occasion to introduce some extracts 
from Professor Whewell and Mr. Willis, 
on the origin of the pointed arch. 

A paper was also read by Mr. Grey, of 
Magdalene hall, on Horsepath Church, 
near Oxford. It is a small picturesque 
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edifice in a lovely situation. The tower 
is well proportioned, though low, scarcely 
rising above the roof of the nave; it isin 
the perpendicular style, rather early and 
good bold work, with a particularly fine 
arch opening to the nave, but now bloeked 
up by ahideous singing gallery; by the 
side of this arch are two curious figures, 
sculptured in stone as brackets, said by 
tradition to represent two dwarfs, who 
built the tower. The nave and aisle are 
of the transition Norman style, with a font, 
and a curious stoup, probably of the same 
period ; this is attached to the wall close 
to the south door, and has at first sight 
the appearance of a second font, but the 
small scolloped basin shews the purpose for 
which it was used. The south transept 
has a very singular early English window 
of the latter part of the thirteenth century. 
The chancel was of the same age, and had 
an early English piscina and door in the 
south wall, and a curious cross on the east 
gable; over the east window was a good 
dripstone of the same age, the termina- 
tions of which were curious and interest- 
ing. The mullions and tracery had been 
inserted in the fifteenth century, and were 
not very ornamental, but of a peculiar 
form, unusual in this part of the country, 
though common in Devonshire and some 
other parts, and well suited for stained 
glass. The side windows were also in- 
serted in the fifteenth, or early part of the 
sixteenth century, square headed, closely 
resembling the windows of Magdalene col- 
lege, Oxford. The roof was of very early 
character, probably of the same age with 
the walls, and though plain, yet construct- 
ed with remarkable science and skill, and 
well worthy of the study of an architect. 
It is mortifying to be obliged to speak of 
this interesting little chancel in the past 
tense, and to state that it has been pulled 
down within the last month. 

June 9. It was unanimously agreed 
that the Members of the Oxford Heraldic 
and Archeological Society who may wish 
to become Members of the Architectural 
Society shall be admitted without ballot, 
on condition that the Heraldic Society 
(which was established in 1835) shall 
cease to exist as a distinct society, and 
transfer their library to the Architectural 
Society. 

A letter was read from the Rev. C. N. 
Watkins, on the subject of Brixworth 
Church, Northamptonshire, mentioning 
some further discoveries, and additional 
reasons for believing some parts of that 
building to be of Roman workmanship ; 
stating also that a deputation has been 
sent from the Cambridge Camden Society 
to examine the building, who had concur- 
10 
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red in this opinion, and suggesting that a 
similar deputation should be sent from 
the Oxford Society. 

A paper was read by the Rev. H. G. 
Liddell of Christ Church, on the principles 
to be followed in the restoration of old 
buildings, especially churches. His ob- 
servations were directed against a pedan- 
tic bias for absolute uniformity in style ; 
the alterations of old buildings being, as 
he argued, in great part their history. In 
all cases it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween additions and insertions, which 
leave the original work entire, and which, 
therefore, it is only necessary to remove 
in order to restore the building to its ori- 
ginal form ; and substitutions, where the 
original work has been destroyed, and can 
only be restored by conjecture. The flat 
plaster ceilings, so common in all parts of 
the country, are examples of insertions, 
the mere removal of which would in itself 
be a great good, and would frequently re- 
store a fine window to its original propor- 
tions, as at Haseley. The west front of 
Peterborough cathedral, and the porch of 
St, Peter’s church, Oxford, are instances 
of additions or substitutions, which no 
one would think of removing. The win- 
dows of Iffley church are a more doubtful 
example, on which there is much differ. 
ence of opinion ; some are for removing 
the insertions of the fifteenth century from 
the original openings of the twelfth, the 
jambs of which are sufficiently perfect to 
be restored without any conjecture : others 
are for retaining them. The Rev. Mr. 
Woolcombe, the curate of Iffley, who was 
present, stated that there is no intention 
of touching the side windows, but that the 
circular window at the west end and the 
roof are to be restored. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

The workmen, in excavating for the 
foundation of the Royal Exchange, have 
found a variety of Roman antiquities on 
what appears to have been the site of a 
gravel pit. This pit had in the time of 
the Romans been covered over, and there- 
on was erected a building, the remains of 
which, consisting of walls and a piece of 
square masonry ornamented with fresco- 
paintings, were laid open; but the latter 
was soon disfigured by the workmen. 
Subsequently, in digging out the pit, 
much broken earthenware was found, with 
terra cotta lamps, knives, sandals, and a 
few coins of Vespasian and Domitian. The 
Gresham and City Improvement Commit- 
tees laid exclusive claim to the relics, and 
it is to be hoped they will render a better 
account of their stewardship in such mat- 
ters than in former cases they have done. 
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NATURAL ANTIQUITIES. 

Several very remarkable fossil remains 
have recently been discovered: 1. The 
far tooth of a mammoth, or mastodon, in 
very excellent preservation, among some 
gravel in the bed of the Trent, a few miles 
from Nottingham. It weighs nine pounds 
and a quarter, and is one of the most per- 
fect specimens ever seen in England. The 
antediluvian monster is judged to have 
been twenty feet high. 

2. At Cambridge, in forming the sewer 
in Northampton-street, the old ‘ Bell 
Lane,’’ at the Castle end, a splendid spe- 
cimen of the tusk of the mammoth, lying 
about ten and a half feet from the surface 
in sand and gravel, in a horizontal posi- 
tion, upon the surface of the gault. Its 
extreme length was six feet seven inches, 
and the circumference of its largest end 
twenty-one and a half inches: being ina 
soil saturated with moisture, it was ina 
very tender friable state, and a portion of 
the fossil ivory exfoliated when exposed to 
the air, shewing its beautiful concentric 
rings. It was removed, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Deck, and has been 
added to the museum of the University. 
Within two yards of the same spot, and 
ten feet below the surface, a rib and some 
vertebral bones were found, which from 
their size no doubt belonged to the same 
animal; but the most extraordinary and 
curious relic was a human lower jaw, with 
the teeth perfect, deposited in diluvial de- 
tritus. Mr. Deck possesses this remark- 
able relic of primeval creation. 

3. A very fine specimen of the Plesio- 
saurus Dolochodeirus in the cliffs in the 
neighbourhood of Whitby. It measured in 
length fifteen feet ; the neck is six feet six 
inches long, exclusive of the head, and 
eight feet five inches across the fore pad- 
dle. The specimen is entire, without, it 
is believed, a single joint wanting, and has 
been cleverly excavated from the strata in 
which it was found. 

4. At Leeds, in cutting a drain on 
the Kirkstall-road, a beautiful horn of 
the elk kind, six feet and a half below the 
surface of the ground. It was laid upon 
the gravel bed, covered by a bed of solid 
clay, four feet and a half deep, and a sur- 
face of earth of two feet deep; is in a 
state of fine preservation, and although it 
is evident that a considerable part of the 
root end of it is wanting, it still measures 
about three feet in length, and contains 
eight stems or branches. It has been 
sent to the Leeds Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society. 

5. Atasoirée of the Marquess of Northe 
ampton Dr. Mantell exhibited one of the 
most beautiful and interesting relics of a 
‘former world’’ hitherto discovered. It 
was {the perfect shell or a carapace of a 
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marine turtle, about seven inches in 
length and four in breadth, imbedded in a 
block of pure white chalk; and from the 
dark chocolate colour of the fossil, the 
contrast with the matrix was very striking, 
and displayed the characters of this extra- 
ordinary organic remain to great advan- 
tage. The specimen was discovered by 
Mr. Benstead, of Maidstone, in the chalk 
near that town. Such is the state of this 
fossil, and so admirably has it been dis- 
sected from the stone, that the upper part 
of the shell admits of removal, and the 
bones of the sternum and abdomen are 
thereby exposed. 





The workmen employed sinking for the 
second pier of the Bollin viaduct, near 
Wilmslow, Lancashire, lately discovered a 
curiously wrought gold key, four inches 
and a half long, lying amongst the gravel, 
at a depth of nine feet from the surface. 
The man who found it sold it to the resi- 
dent engineer, Mr. Henferry, for a sove- 
reign. 

RELICS OF A ROMAN WELL. 

An ancient well has been discovered at 
Wilmecote, in Warwickshire, in a quar 
belonging to Mr. Mills, of Billesley, in 
which have been found horns of the elk, of 
great size, being from two to three feet 
long; some skulls of animals of the cow 
kind, with short horns affixed to them; 
together with some Roman pottery, anda 
few coins, one of which has the inscrip- 
tion of Lucius Aurelianus. The wellis built 
in perfect symmetry, the stones with which 
it is constructed being regularly shaped, 
and the whole being similar to a barrel. 
It penetrates several solid rocks, and is 
nine feet indiameter. Other wells of less 
size have been discovered in the vicinity : 
there have also been found some skeletons 
lying as if they had been deposited with 
great care. 

INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

At alate meeting of the Geographical 
Society an interesting paper was read, 
communicated by Lord John Russell, 
containing an itinerary of a journey of 
Lieutenant Caddy and Mr. Watson from 
Belize to the celebrated ruins of Palatay, 
in the province of Yucatan, in Guatemala. 
Notwithstanding their grandeur and im- 
mense extent, they were not known to 
travellers until the latter part of the last 
century, when it required the aid of one 
hundred Indians to cut down the trees by 
which they were surrounded, so profuse 
was the vegetation. The remains were 
evidently of Egypto-Indian architecture, 
and in them was seen the true Saracenic 
arch. The travellers were forty-eight 
days in the ruins making sketches, and 
returned to Belize through a country 
rich in every variety of ~— produce, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Commons, May 24. 

The Poor Law AMENDMENT, ReEcIs- 
TRATION OF VoTERs (ENGLAND), and 
DratnacE or Towns Bits were se- 
verally put off for three months. 

In a Committee of Ways and Means a 
resolution was passed for continuing the 
duties on Sucar on the former scale. 

May 25. Mr. T. Duncombe proposed 
an Address to Her Majesty, to take into 
Her merciful consideration the cases of 
all persons confined in England and Wales 
for Potiricat Orrences. On a division, 
the ayes and noes were found to be both 
58, and the Speaker was consequently 
required to give his vote: he stated that 
he considered the vote, if carried, would 
interfere with the Prerogative of the 
Crown, and therefore declared himself 
with the noes. 

May 27. Sir R. Peel moved the fol- 
lowing Resolution—* That Her Ma- 
yesty’s Munisters do not sufficiently 
possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons to enable them to carry through 
the House measures which they deem 
of essential importance to the public wel- 
fare, and that their continuance in office, 
under such circumstances, is at variance 
with the spirit of the constitution.” Sir 
Robert introduced his motion by alleging 
that the continuance of Ministers in office, 
when unable to carry their measures, is 
at variance with the spirit of the consti- 
tution. In every former case, where the 
House had indicated that its confidence 
was withdrawn from the Ministry, the 
Ministry had retired. So had acted Sir 
Robert Walpole— so Lord North —so 
Lord Sidmouth—so Lord Liverpool—so 
the Duke of Wellington on King Wil- 
liam’s Civil List—so of his own ministry 
in 1835. He was opposing a Ministry 
which had been tried and proved deficient ; 
three of the events he would then allude 
to. The first was the Appropriation 
Clause, which, after much excitement, 
the Ministers finally abandoned. The 
next was the Jamaica Bill ; and the third 
was the recent Budget. ‘There had been 
20 elections since the beginning of the 
present Parliament, only four of which 
had been won by Ministers, and 16 by 
their opponents, who had then a clear 
majority of 12 upon 20. Government 
were about to stir the Corn Law ques- 


tion, well knowing that they had not the 
power to carry it. They had also aban- 
doned their favourite Poor Law question. 
These motions were made only to curry 
favour with particular constituencies. 
Their weakness was the main cause of all 
their embarrassments. ‘The Post Office 
revenue had been given up only to con- 
ciliate those of their friends who had 
shewn symptoms of defection on the Ja- 
maica Bill; and he believed it to be the 
same sense of weakness which had sug- 
gested the new schemes of protection 
upon Corn and Timber. He indicated 
his doubts as to the prudence of the policy 
which had recently governed our foreign 
relations, especially as to France and 
China. He would not bid against the 
Government for popular favour, He 
had expressed his opinions upon ballot, 
suffrage, and duration of Parliament, but 
he would uot precipitately venture opi- 
nions upon temporary questions of finance 
—these he would take time to review. 
The Prerogatives of the Crown were not 
safe in the hands of Ministers. The pre- 
sent House had been elected under a new 
constitution of which Lord J. Russell 
had been the author, and also the leader— 
and it was this House which had indi- 
cated its want of confidence in his Go- 
vernment. Nowthat the House declined 
to sanction the Administration, it was 
their duty to respect its decision.—Lord 
Worsley said that although he had lately 
voted against Ministers, he would now 
vote to keep them in office, but he would 
not support their proposal respecting the 
Corn Laws.—Sir J. Hobhouse said that 
Ministers, in spite of all opposition, had 
carried the English and Scotch Municipal 
Reform, the Registration of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, the Irish Tithe, 
the Reduction of the Postage, the Irish 
Municipal Reform, the Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill, and the Union 
of the Canadas. They had conducted the 
Foreign affairs with the highest honour. 
They had, therefore, until the present 
month, been actually able to carry their 
measures. He then mentioned instances 
of former ministers who had been beaten 
but had not resigned. Mr. Pitt had been 
defeated 1] times, but yet he persevered. 
He was satisfied that Ministers had done 
their duty in propounding their recent 
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measures, and that ere long they would 
be the law of the land. The debate was 
continued by several adjournments to the 
4th of June; when Lord J. Russell de- 
nied that the present motion was in the 
spirit of the constitution. Since the 
sg of the Reform Bill, people were 
ess disposed to place implicit confidence 
in any Government, and consequently 
more Bills were rejected now than here- 
tofore. He then stated the various Bills 
which had been passed during the last 
ten years; but stated that on the whole 
Ministers had thought it right to make an 
appeal to the people, the state of parties 
being now too equally divided in the 
House.—Sir R. Peel said in several mea- 
sures for which the noble Lord had 
claimed exclusive credit, he had himself 
taken part, nay, had been their actual 
introducer. If the Conservatives came 
into office they would find a deficiency of 
some millions in that finance which had 
been transmitted to them clear and 
flourishing. He would ask why were not 
the three great subjects of Corn, Sugar, 
and Timber, brought forward at the 
beginning of the Session instead of the 
end. He reserved to himself the right 
of making some alteration in the existing 
scale relating to corn. Ministers were 
now causing the greatest mischief by 
leaving these important questions in 
doubt, and even at the hazard of giving 
them advantage he had resolved to take 
the sense of the House on their conduct. 
The House then went to a division, and 
the numbers were—For the motion, 312 ; 
against it, 311; majority against Minis- 
ters, one. 

June7. Lord J. Russell said, that 
Ministers did not this Session intend to 
propose their Committee on the Corn 
Laws. They would row take their esti- 
mates only for six months, calculated 
from the beginning of April last. The 
country must decide the important ques- 
tions now pending.—Sir R. Peel would 
oppose no obstacles on the subject of the 
supplies. 

June 8. The County Courts, Fac- 
ToRIES, and several other Bills, were de- 
ferred for three months. Lord Morpeth 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill for mak- 
ing and maintaining Pusiic Raitways 
in Ireland.—In a Committee of Supply, 
31,7867. were voted for the Bririsu 
Museum, and 400,000/. for the Expe- 
dition to Cuina. 

June 9 The ADMINISTRATION oF Jus- 
vicE Bit was discussed, and after a di- 
vision on one of the Clauses, in which 
Ministers were in a minority of 83 to 101, 
was postponed for three months, 
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June 10. A Resolution in favour of 
the Danish Cams was carried by a 
majority of 75 to 64.—The Municipar 
Corrorations’ Bitt was read a third 
time and passed, after a division of 54 
to 9. 

June 11. The House directed the 
Attorney General to prosecute for bri- 
bery, Samuel Long and William Swan, 
principal agents of the Hon. H. T. Man- 
ners Sutton, at the last CAMBRIDGE 
ELEcTION. 


House or Lorps, June 3. 


The Jews Derctaration Bit was 
opposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but carried by a majority of 48 to 47. 

June 22. Her Majesty came to the 
House of Peers, and made the following 
most gracious Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament : 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—On a 
full consideration of the present state of 
Public Affairs, I have come to the de- 
termination of proroguing this Parlia- 
ment, with a view to its immediate Dis- 
solution. The paramount importance of 
the Trade and Industry of the Country, 
and My anxiety that the exigencies of the 
Public Service should be provided for 
in the manner least burthensome to the 
Community, have induced Me to resort 
to the means which the Constitution has 
entrusted to Me of ascertaining the sense 
of My People upon matters which so 
deeply concern their welfare. 1 enter- 
tain the hope that the progress of Public 
Business may be facilitated, and that 
divisions injurious to the course of steady 
policy and useful legislation may be re- 
moved, by the authority of a new Par- 
liament, which I shall direct to be sum- 
moned without delay. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons,—I thank you for the readiness 
with which you have voted the sums 
necessary for the Civil and Military Es- 
tablishments. 

‘«My Lords and Gentlemen,—In the 
exercise of My prerogative, I can have 
no other object than that of securing the 
rights and promoting the interests of My 
subjects; and I rely on the co-operation 
of My Parliament, and the loyal zeal of 
My People, for support, in the adoption 
of such measures as are necessary to 
maintain that high station amongst the 
Nations of the World, which it has pleased 
Divine Providence to assign to this 
Country.” 

The Parliament was then prorogued, 
and on the following day dissolved by 
proclamation, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


Paris papers give an account of the 
execution of Darmes, for attempting the 
life of the King on the 11th of October 
last. He was guillotined at the Barriere 
St. Jacques. Marshal Soult, who had 
resigned, has again returned to power, 
and the ministerial difficulties are at an 
end. 

AFRICA, 


The accounts from Algeria are very 
painful. The French, who carry on the 
war against the Arabs with much cruelty, 
are almost daily suffering great losses, 


their men being surprised and cut to. 


pieces by their active adversaries. Ge- 
neral Bugeaud is about to destroy Mas- 
cara, &c. upon the borders of the Nom 
and on his return to burn the crops and 
ravage the territory of several great tribes, 
who have not yet seen the French arms. 


ITALY. 


The Emperor of Austria has issued a 
decree for re-establishing the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and has directed that 
the buildings of their antient priory at 
Venice shall be restored to them, with an 
income of 2000 florins for the Grand 
Prior, who must be an Austrian subject. 


AMERICA, 


It appears that Mr. M‘Leod has been 
removed from Lockport to New York, 
where, on the 6th of May, he was brought 
up before the court. A motion for his 
discharge was made, but the Chief Jus- 
tice then postponed its consideration. 
On the 17th and several following days, 
arguments were heard. The ground of 
M‘Leod’s defence is, that his act was the 
act of a public servant. It is stated in 
letters dated the 21st, that Mr. Fox had 
formally demanded, on the part of the 
British Government, the immediate re- 
lease of M‘Leod. The prevalent opinion 
was, that the United States Government 
would comply with the demand; but at 
present he remains in the custody of the 
Sheriff at New York. 


CHINA. 

Dispatches have been received, con- 
taining the important information of the 
recommencement of hostilities against 
the Chinese. It appears that on Feb. 13, 
doubts existed of the sincerity of Keshen, 
the Chinese Commissioner; accordingly, 
the Nemesis steamer was sent up the 
river to reconnoitre, and on nearing the 
Bogue Forts (30 in number) it was dis. 





covered that preparations for defence had 
been made ; batteries and field-works had 
been recently thrown up along the shore, 
and upon the islands in the middle of the 
river; a barrier was in course of being 
constructed across the channel, and there 
were large bodies of troops assembled 
from the interior. Keshen finding his 
duplicity discovered, communicated that 
further negociations would be declined. 
The Emperor, it appeared, had issued 
edicts repudiating the treaty, and de- 
nouncing the English barbarians, “ who 
were like dogs and sheep in their dispo- 
sitions.’? ‘That in sleeping or eating he 
found no quiet, and he therefore ordered 
8000 of his best troops to defend Canton, 
and to recover the places on the coast; 
for it is absolutely necessary, (says the 
Emperor) “ that the rebellious foreigners 
must give up their heads, which, with the 
prisoners, are fo be sent to Pekin in 
cages, to undergo the last penalty of the 
law.” He also offered 50,000 dollars for 
the apprehension of Elliot, Morison, or 
Bermer alive, or 30,000 dollars for either 
of their heads. In addition, 5,000 dollars 
for an officer’s head, 500 for an English- 
man alive, 300 for a head, and 100 fora 
Sepoy alive. The Emperor also deli- 
vered Keshen in irons over to the Board 
of Punishment at Pekin, and divested 
the Admiral Kwan Teenpei of bis button. 
Before these hostile edicts had appear- 
ed, Captain Elliot, confiding in the good 
faith of Keshen, had sent orders to Gen. 
Burrell to restore the island of Chusan to 
the Chinese, and to return with the Ben- 
gal Volunteers to Calcutta. This order 
had been promptly obeyed. Chusan was 
evacuated on the 25th of February. 
Three vessels with the volunteers on 
board had reached Singapore on the 16th 
of March. The others had fortunately 
put into Hong-Kong for water, and were 
detained there. Of the 1700 European 
troops belonging to the 26th and 49th 
regiments, which landed at Chusan in 
high health in July last, 190 only remained 
fit for duty. The British imprisoned by 
the Chinese at Ningpo had been liberated 
upon the evacuation of Chusan. 

Capt. Elliot set sail on Feb. 20, up 
the Canton river. On the 24th, the Com- 
modore destroyed a masked field-work, 
disabling 80 cannon there mounted. On 
the 25th and 26th he took three adjoining 
Bogue forts, without losing a man, kill- 
ing about 250 Chinese, and taking 1,300 
prisoners, who were subsequently libe- 
rated at the opposite side of the river. 
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The British colours were then seen flying 
on the whole chain of these celebrated 
works. The subsequent operations of the 
squadron presented one unbroken succes- 
sion of brilliant achievements, the troops 
successively landing, storming their bat- 
teries, and driving the enemy in every 
direction ; until, on the 28th of March, 
Canton, the second City in the Chinese 
empire, containing a million of souls, 
was placed at the mercy of the British 
troops. The advanced part of the squa- 
dron had great difficulties to contend with 
in its passage up the river. Every pos- 
sible means of defence had been used by 
the Chinese commanders—there were 
fortified batteries on each side, which 
were taken successively by our troops ; 
and in the whole course up the river, there 
were barriers of immense beams of wood, 
stakes, and junks laden with stone, sunk- 
en. But nothing could withstand the 
intrepidity of the British; and in several 
instances the Chinese people crowded to 
assist in removing the obstructions. In 
consequence of the Chinese firing on a 
flag of truce, the forts and defences of 
Canton were speedily taken, the flotilla 
burnt or sunk, and the union jack hoisted 
on the walls of the British factory. 

Capt. Elliot issued a proclamation, 
that it was the wish of the British not to 
injure the peaceful people ; but that if the 
Chinese Government offered the least 
obstruction to the troops, the city must 
suffer terrible injury. The entire Joss sus- 
tained by the British troops in the various 
operations above described, amount to 
25 men and one lieutenant killed, and 
26 men wounded. That of the Chinese 
is very severe, including their Admiral 
Kwang. The Commander says, in his 
dispatch, ‘‘the animated gallantry dis- 
played by the whole force convinces me 
that almost any number of men the Chi- 
nese could collect, would not be able to 
stand before the troops for a moment.” 
The island of Hongkong had been eva- 
cuated by order of Capt. Elliot, on his 
discovery that Keshen’s treaty was merely 
a deception; and there is little doubt that 
the ex-Commissioner Lin had been the 
cause of the Emperor’s resort to hostili- 
ties. Capt. Elliot issued a circular to 
the Iinglish and foreign merchants on 
March 20, announcing that a suspension 
of hostilities had been agreed on be- 
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tween the Chinese Commissioner Yang 
and himself; and that the trade was open 
at Canton, and would be duly protected. 
But the Emperor subsequently issued 
another proclamation, ordering all com- 
munication with the ‘‘ detestable brood 
of English” to be cut off. Sir G. Bre- 
mer arrived on the 22d April at Calcutta, 
to confer with the Governor-General of 
India, Lord Auckland, who determined 
on strengthening the force of the expe- 
dition with additional troops. The 55th 
European regiment had been immediately 
embarked for Canton, and the 62nd, 800 
strong, was in readiness to move for the 
same destination. The Chinese popu- 
lation is said to be about 360 inillions, 
TURKEY. 

The Turkish empire appears to be in 
a very unsettled state, occasioned by the 
revolt in almost all the provinces. Tran- 
quillity is not established in Bulgaria. 
Albanian deserters overrun the country 
of Roultchouk. At Trebizonde, the 
population, consisting of Christians, 
Turks, and Jews, went over to the Rus- 
sian territory, where they were provided 
with money, and promised exemption 
from taxes for 10 years. In Syria the 
Turkish troops have been driven back by 
the mountaineers. In Crete the insur. 
rection is complete, raising recruits, dis- 
tributing arms, and furnishing men through 
the Archipelago. ‘The Porte, in order to 
allay the irritation in the provinces of 
Adrianople, &e. have removed their go- 
vernors, and appointed others. The new 
hatti scheriff, with the latest concessions 
made to the Viceroy of Egypt, at the 
suggestion of the four Powers, was to be 
forwarded instantly to Alexandria. 


INDIA. 


Sir James Carnac, Bart. has resigned the 
Governorship of Bombay, on accountofill 
health, and has returned to England, Lord 
Elphinstone has opened a University at 
Madras, and will retain the governorship 
of that Presidency three years longer. 
The Punjaub continuedina very disturbed 
state, being subjected to the ravages of 
lawless troops, amounting to 80,000 men, 
The hill tribes in the Cutchee threaten 
to avenge their recent defeats. Calcutta 
and Cuttack have suffered severely from 
cholera ; 50 a day dying in the former 
city. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 2. A new church in the parish 
of St. George’s in the East, situated in 
Watney Street, Commercial Road, was 
consecrated by the Bishop of London. It 
is of pointed architecture, and has re- 


ceived the name of Christ Church. Ac. 
commodation is provided for upwards of 
1400 persons. The church was built by 
subscription, aided by a grant from the 
Church Building Fund, 
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May 14. A destructive fire broke out 
at Tetcott, near Launceston, in the cot- 
tage of Sir Wiiliam Molesworth, Bart. 
M.P. This beautiful building was 
erected a few years since at above eleven 
thousand pounds expense. 

May 19. The first stone was laid of 
the Memorial Cross to be erected for the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, Oxford. The works 
connected with the Martyrs’ Aisle are 
already in astate of considerable forward- 
ness ; and a separate subscription of 200/. 
has been raised for rebuilding the east 
wall of the church of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, which was found in a very defective 
state. The stone for the cross is of the 
very best description, from the same line 
of quarries as those selected for the 
Houses of Parliament. Blocks of Caen 
stone, of superior quality, are destined 
for the statues, which are to be executed 
under the superintendence of Sir Francis 
Chantrey. The Committee state, that 
in consequence of some unavoidable ad- 
ditional expenses, the sum of 400/. or 
500. are still required to enable them 
to complete the design. 

May 28. The first stone was laid of 
the new building of the Royal South Lon- 
don Dispensary. The increase of popu- 
lation in Lambeth and the vicinity has 
induced the trustees of this institution to 
commence the erection of a suitable 
building, on an enlarged scale, on the space 
opposite Bethlem Hospital. The cere- 
mony was performed by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, Vice: Pa- 
tron of the charity, assisted by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. The architect is 
Mr. Sidney Smirke. 

June2. The ground allotted by Go- 
vernment to the Royal Botanical Society 
(in the inner circle of the Regent’s Park,) 
was thrown open as a promenade, in 
order to shew the nature and extent of 
the works carrying on. It consists of 
about twenty acres, of which about eigh- 
teen and a half are being laid out for the 
purposes of the Society ; the other acre 
and a half remaining as a wooded belt 
round the whole, as required by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. The 
plan appears to be judicious and compre- 
hensive, and to contemplate cultivation 
on principles of science and usefulness, 
In one place medicinal plants, in another 
aquatic productions, elsewhere flowers 
arranged according to particular systems 
and habitats, to acclimatise novelties from 
every part of the world, forcing houses, 
green-houses, &c. &c. are all preparing 
with fitting soils, exposures, and protec- 
tions. Numerous parties availed them- 


selves of the invitations to inspect it; 
and we were glad to observe that many 
enrolled themselves subscribers. 


Domestie Occurrences. 


(July, 


June 3. St. Mark’s church, Horsham, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester. 

June 8. About 4 o'clock in the morn. 
ing a fire broke out at Astley’s Theatre ; 
which, notwithstanding all exertions to 
suppress it, burned with such fury, that 
at 6 o’clock nothing remained but the 
outer walls ; and several houses abutting 
on it were, with their contents, entirely 
consumed. The inhabitants were pre- 
served, with the exception of a female 
servant, named Elizabeth Britton, who 
returned to rescue her Savings’ Bank 
book and some other property, and her 
remains were afterwards found among 
the ruins, The flames, fed by the tim- 
ber (mostly planks of old shipping) used 
in the building, spread with a fierceness 
which baffled all exertions ; and the cu- 
rious wardrobe and properties, and the 
musical instruments, were all lost. The 
animals were rescued, excepting three 
horses anda donkey. The total loss is es- 
timated at 30,000/. The cause of the fire 
is supposed to be that in the discharge of 
a great number of guns in the spectacle 
of the Wars of Cromwell, some ignited 
wadding fell into a place below the stage. 
About 300 persons are by this calamity 
thrown out of employment. This is the 
third conflagration since the erection of 
the theatre by the original proprietor, 
John Philip Astley. The first occurred 
in 1794, on which occasion Mrs. Smith, 
the mother of Mrs. Astley, perished in 
the flames. She met her death in a 
similar manner to the female on the pre- 
sent occasion, by returning to possess 
herself of a sum of money kept in the 
bed-room. ‘The second fire was in 1803. 
The scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
properties were not insured; but the 
building, which is the property of John 
Chevalier Cobbold, esq. of Ipswich, was. 
It is hoped that the opportunity will be 
taken to open a street into the neigh- 
bourhood behind the theatre. Mr. Du- 
crow has for the present removed with 
— to the deserted gardens of Vaux- 

all. 

A splendid painted window, the muni- 
ticent donation of the Rev. E. Sparke 
and Mrs. Pratt, the two youngest chil- 
dren of the late Bishop Sparke, has re- 
cently been put up at a cost of 8002. in 
the eastern window which lights that 
elegant specimen of architecture, Bishop 
West’s Chapel, in Ely Cathedral. The 
window has five compartments, and the 
painting occupies the whole, representing 
St. John the Baptist in the centre, and 
the four other Evangelists. It has been 
executed by Mr. David Evans, of Shrews« 
bury. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

May 24. Royal yy" and Miners, Capt. 
H. Sandham, R. E. to be Major of Brigade. 

June 1. To be Majors in the army, Capt. 
Robert Leonard and Capt. Fred. Spry, of the 
Royal Marines. 

une 3. Master Archibald Henry Planta- 
genet Stuart-Wortley, to be Page of Honour 
to Her Majesty. 

June 8. Grenadier Guards, Capt. W. Thorn- 
ton to be Capt. and Lt.-Col.—60th Foot, Major 
J.C. 8. Slyfield to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Lt.- 
Col. M. Glenie to be Major.—79th Foot, Major 
A. Brown to be Lt.-Col. ; brevet Major W. A. 
Riach to be Major.—2d West India regt., Lt.- 
Gen. J. Maister be Colonel. 

June 11. ist Dragoon Guards, Capt. R. 
Martin to be Major.—2d Dragoon Guards, Ma- 
jer H. W. Charleton to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. 

. Campbell to be Major.—Coldstream Guards, 
Capt. the Hon. E. B. Wilbraham to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—Major T. S. Pratt, 26th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. S. B. 
Ellis, Royal Marines, to be Major in the Army. 

June 12. Lord Blayney elected a Repre- 

sentative Peer for Ireland.—George Hayter, 
a. to be Principal Painter in Ordinary to her 
jesty. 

pe 15. Lieut.-Col. Abraham Roberts, C.B. 
to accept the second class, Lieut.-Col. C. J. 
Deshon, the third class of the order of the 
Dooraneé empire.—Wm. Trenchard Dillon, of 
Lytchet Maltravers, co. Dorset, esq. in com- 
pliance with the will of Wm. Trenchard, esq. 
to take the name of Trenchard, after Dillon. 

June 18. 7th Dragoon Guards, Capt. Robt. 
Richardson to be Major.—15th Light Drag., 
brevet Major James M‘Queen, to be Major. 
—6th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Charles Gasco ne to be 
Lieut.-Col.—18th Foot, brevet Major Jeremiah 
Cowper to be Major.—50th Foot, Major Joseph 
Anderson to be Lieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major 
Wm. Turner to be Major.—94th Foot, brevet 
Colonel W. H. Sewell to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Staff, Major Orlando Felix, to be Quarter-mas- 
ter-gen. to the Queen’s troops in the East 
Indies, with the rank of Lt.-Colonel.—Brevet, 
Major-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B. to have 
the rank of Lieut.-General in the East Indies 
and China. 

June 19. The Hon. Edward John Stanley to 
be Paymaster-General. 

June 22. Sir John Campbell, Knt. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General, created a Baron of 
the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron 
Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, co. Fife. 

June 23. Lord Arthur M. C. Hill and John 
Lord Campbell sworn of the Privy Council.— 
The Right Hon. Sir George Grey sworn Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster.——Edward 
Horsman, esq. and the Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
to be Commissioners of the Treasury, vice 
Steuart and Parker.—Capt. J. W. Deans Dun- 
das, to be one of the Commissioners of the 
Admiralty vice Sir W. Parker.——The Rt. Hon. 
Richard Lalor Sheil to be Advocate General.— 
Col. the Hon. George Anson to be Clerk of the 
Ordnance.——Capt. James Hanway Plumridge, 
to be Storekeeper of the Ordnance.—Alexander 
Bannerman, esq. to be one of the Commis- 
sioners of Greenwich Hospital. 

June 25. The Hon. James Howard to be 
one of the Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





The Earl of Arran elected K.P.—Sir William 
Leeson is appointed Genealogist of the Order 
of St. Patrick ; and Capt. Morris, Black Rod 
in the Vice-Regal Court, vice Leeson, 


More O’Ferrall, esq. is appointed Secretary 
to the Treasury, vice Gordon ; and John Parker, 
esq. (late a Lord of Treasury) Secretary to the 
Admiralty, vice O’Ferrall. 

Royal Gloucestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, 
Benjamin C. Brown, esq. to be Lieut.-Col. 

North Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Henry 
Shute, esq. to be Major. 





Nava. Promorions. 


The following officers serving in H.M. ships 
in China have been promoted :—To be Cap- 
tains : Commanders William Belcher, of the 
Sulphur; P. J. Blake, Larne; Wm. Warren, 
Hyacinth ; Harry Eyres, Modeste.—To be 
Commanders: Lieuts. George Goldsmith, 
Druid; Henry Kellet, Starling; R. B. Wat- 
son, Calliope: John Hay (b), ylades; J. E. 
Bingham, Modeste ; J. P. Bower, Samarang. 

Appointments.—Capt. J. J, Tucker, Comm. C. 
esting, to the Dublin; Capt. Sir T. Trou- 
bridge, Bart. (one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty) to H. M. ship Dublin. 





EcciestaAsTicCAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rev. G. A. Selwyn, M.A. to be Bishop of New 
Zealand. 
Rev. C. H. Terrot, D.D. to be Bishop of Edin- 


—— 

Rev. Sir H. Oakeley, to be Archdeacon of Col- 
chester. 

Rev. W. K. Hamilton, to be a Canon of Salis- 


bury. 

Rev. C. R. Barker, Daglingworth R. Glouc. 

Rev. W. H. R. Bayley, Stapleton P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. F. F. Beadon, Burnham V. Som. 

Rev. J.C. Boddington, Horton cum Bradford 
P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. G. Boodle, Compton Dando P.C. Som. 

Rev. J. Buller, Froxton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Burnaby, Market Bosworth R. Leic. 

Rev. G. P. Carew, Shevioke R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Cheales, Skendleby R. Linc. 

Rev. B. Cubitt, Sloley R. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Currie, Roudham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Dugard, Birch-within-Warrington P.C. 
Lancashire. 

Rev. F. J. Dursin, Foxcote R. Bucks. 

Rev. J. George, Deeping St. James V. Linc. 

Rev. J. K. Glazebrook, St. James’s P.C. Lower 
Darwen, Lanc. 

Rev. H. Good, D.C.L. Wimborne Minster R. 
Dorsetshire. 

Rev. H. Herning, St. Giles V. Oxford. 

Rev. W. Jackson, Cliburn R. Westmoreland. 

Rev. T. James, Manerdivy R. Pemb. 

Rey. R. B. Jones, Cilmaenllwyd R. co. Carm. 

~~. a M. Macdonald, Calstone- Willington KR. 

ilts. 

Rey. M. A. Lawton, Salton V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. Little, Yarmouth R. 

Rey. T. Parry, Baunton P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. T. Pearse, Roach R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Penfold, Thorley V. Isle of Wight. 

Rey. C. W. Pitt, Stapleford Abbatt’s R. Essex. 

Rev. T. Prater, Hardwicke R. Oxon. 

Rev. J. D. Schomberg, Polesworth V. Warw. 

Rev. E. T. Seale, Blackawton V. Devon. 

Rey. H. R. Slade, Henley Church, Salop. 

Rev. J. Sleath, D.D. Thornby R. Northamp. 

~~ : . C. Stafford, Dinton cum Teffont P. C. 
Wilts. 

Rev. G. A. Robinson, Thorganby R. Linc. 

Rey. J. N. H. Thomas, Millbrook P. C, Devon. 

Rey. J. Thurlow, Worstead V. Norf. 

The Hon. and Rev. H. M. Villiers, St. George’s 
R. Bloomsbury. 
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ae A. Wilkinson, Christ Church P.C. Down- 


side. 

Rev. W. D. Willis, Elstead R, Sussex. 

Rev. H. Willoughby, Frampton Cotterell R. 
Glouc. 

Rev. H. Woodall, St. Margaret’s R. Canterb. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. J. Buckley, to the Duke of Beaufort. 
Rey. J. Stroud, to the Earl of Egremont. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


W. N. Welsby, esq. to be Recorder of Chester. 
v.J.G. Cumming to be Vice-Principal of 

King William’s, Isle of Man. 

Rev. F. R. Crowther, to be Head Master of 
Lincoln New School. 

Rev. D. Pooley, to be Head Master of Oundle 
Grammar School. 

Major-Gen. Archibald Robertson elected a 

irector of the East India Company. 

John Cottingham, esq. (Recorder of Chester) 
to be a Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 

Thomas Saunders, esq. F.S.A. Comptroller of 
the City of London. 





BIRTHS. 


May8. At Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, the wife 
of Thomas Butler, ." a dau.——13. At West- 
end, Southampton, the wife of Capt. C. B. 
Daubeney, 55th foot, a son.—24. The wife of 
the Rev. Gilbert Ainslie, D.D. Master of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, a son. 

Lately. In New-st. Spring-gardens, Lady 
Sophia Hoare, a dau.—aAt_ York, the Hon. 
Mrs. H. Turner, a son.—In Hill-st. Vis- 
countess Duncan, a son and heir.——In Dub- 
lin, the wife of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, 
Col. 99th regt. a son.——At Douglas, Isle of 
Man, the lady of Capt. Sir T. S. Pasley, Bart. 
R.N. a son.—In Eaton-pl. the wife of T. W. 
Bramston, esq. M.P. ason.—In Bryanston- 
square, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Codrington, a 
dau.—tThe Countess of Hillsborough, a son 
and heir.—In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Nugent, a dau.——aAt Brussels, the lady 
of Sir G. Hamilton Seymour, a son.— At 
Fern Cottage, Lady Kinnaird, a son.—In St. 
James’s-pl. Mrs. W. Cripps, a son.——At 
Whitehall, Lady Carrington, a dau.—In Pic- 
cadilly, Lady Julia Langston, a son and heir. 
—At Down Ampney, the wife of Capt. C. 
Talbot, R.N. a dau.—At Norton, near Yar- 
mouth, the Lady Selina Dent, a son.——At 
Cheltenham, the wife of the Hon. J. A. Ly- 


ht, a son. 

“i 7. The wife of E. B. Lamont, esq. of 
the Priory, Chewton Mendip, Somerset, a dau. 
—13. At Horndean, Hants, the wife of Capt. 
Seymour, R.N. a son.—16. The wife of J. 
Pease, jun. esq. M.P. a son.—At Pull Court, 
Wore. the wife of Wm. Dowdeswell, esq. M.P. 
a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


March6. At Sierra Leone, Capt. Taylor, 3d 
West India regt. to Catherine Perceval Durell, 
only surviving dau. of Sir John Jeremie, Go- 
vernor in Chief of Western Africa — 29. At 
Allahabad, East Indies, Thomas John Saun- 
ders, esq. to Sophia-Amelia, dau. of William 
Bristow, esq. late of Countess Weir, near 
Exeter. ‘ 

April 13. At Nottingham, Charles Fardell, 
esq. of Holbeck Lodge, Linc. to Mary-Ann, 
dau. of the late Edwards Werge, esq. of Hex- 
greave Park, Notts. F 

22. At Prestbury, Cheshire, Thomas Nor- 
bury, esq. to Frances-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
W. — esq. of Macclesfield.——At 


Births and Marriages. 


[July, 


Camberwell, the Rev. Robt. Wm. James, of 

Bruton Bradstock, Dorset, to Harriette-Nu- 

gent, only dau. of the late John Charles Par- 
er, esq. of Peckham. 

26. At St. George’s, Han.-sq., Arthur Ste- 
ghene, esq. to Anna-Maria, widow of the late 
ohn Haigh, esq. of Whitwell Hall, Yorksh. 

29. At Bath, Capt. Francis Moore, late 
Royal Dragoons, son of General Moore, to 
Susan, second dau. of the late Rev. William 
Wilkieson, of Woodbury, Camb. and of Bath, 

May1. At Hungerton, Leicestersh. W. A. 
Pochin, esq. of Barkby Hall, to Agnes-Eliza, 
only dau. of W. A. Ashby, esq. of Quenby 


Hall. 

3. At Sopley, Ringwood, Hants, the Rev. J. 
J. Frobisher, of Harberton, Devon, to Mary A. 
Catharine, eldest dau. of George J. B. J. Wil- 
lis, of Sopley Park, esq. 

4. At Newcastle-upon- e, Edward Fen- 
wick, son of W. Boyd, of Ryton-grove, Dur- 
ham, esq. to Ann, dau. of the late Thomas 
Anderson, esq.——At Newnham, Hants, Wm. 
Bellingham, esq. of Howth, Dublin, to Jane, 

oungest dau. of the late Major regia 4 
ingham.——At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Cornwall, Coldstream Guards, to Louisa-Grace, 
second dau. of Right Hon. Lord Robert Kerr, 
K.H., &c.——At Horsley, the Rev. G. T. Co- 
myns, second son of the Rey. John Comyns, 
of Wood House, to Harriet, seventh dau. of 
the late Adm. James Young, of Barton End 
House, Glouc.——At Usk, J. Boulton, esq. of 
Abersychan a son of the late H. Boul- 
ton, esq. of Ged ington Hall, co. N’p’n. to 
Catharine jones dau. of the Rev. T. A. 
Williams, Vicar of Usk.—At Chariton King’s, 
Edward Ormerod, esq. of Manchester, to Har- 
riet Grace, eldest dau. of Robert Ibbetson . 
of East Court, Glouc.——At Brixton, eo 
Crafer, to Ellen, second dau. of the late H. J. 
Rucker, esq. of Clapham-common. t 
Langham, the Rev. H. Jackson, B.D. Rector of 
Holt, to ‘Mary-Anne-Frost, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. S. F. Rippinghall, of Langham, Norfolk. 
—At ee ee 6 the Rev. G. V. Reed, 
M.A. Curate of Tingewick, to Mary Worley, 
only dau. of the late John Shaw Smith, esq. 
of Northampton. 

5. At Battersea, the Rev. Israel May 
Soule, of St. John’s-hill, to Amelia, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Tritton, esq.— At 
Langford, the Rev. Alleyne, third son of Sir 
Henry Fitz-Herbert, Bart. to Angelina, third 
dau. of the late James Haffenden, esq. of 
Langford Hall, Notts, and Tenterden, Kent. 
——At Weston-super-Mare, Som. Thos. John 
Knight, esq. to Margaret, fourth dau. of the 
late Rev. William Ward, M.A. of Diss, Norfolk. 

_6. At Charlton, Wm. F. Beadon, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, to Jessie, youngest dau. of Col. 
Cockburn, R, Art.——At Topcliffe, Henry Um- 
pleby, esq. M.D., son of the late Rev. J. 

mpleby, rector of Jarbing, Linc. to Mary, 
the eldest dau. of William Theakstone, esq. of 
Bedale——At Kennington, Herbert Tittiey 
esq. of eee, Salop, to Catharine, second 
dau. of the late William Lycett, esq. formerly 
of Weston Hall, Staff.— At St. Martin-in-the- 
fields, John Wardroper, esq. of Epsom, to 
Elizabeth only surviving dau. of the late John 
Townsend, esq. of Farnham, Surrey.—At 
Campton, Beds. the Rev. Robert A. W. Consi- 
dine, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Alveley, 
Salop, son of the late Capt. James Considine, 
13th Light Drag. to Elizabeth-Robinson, third 
dau. of C. S. Gave, esq. of Shefford.— At All 
Souls’, George T. Gream, esq. of Hertford-st. 
May-fair, to Isabella, fourth dau. of Henry 
Hoyle Oddie, esy. of Portland-pl. and of Col- 
ney House, Herts.—At Bletchingly, the Rev. 
Percy Smith, Rector of Pattiswick, Essex, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Jervis Kenrick, 
Rector of Bletchingly——At Southampton, 
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Capt. Charles Doherty, of the 13th Light Dra- 

oons, to Helena-Ann, second dau. of T. D. 
Shute, esq. of Merry Oak. At Abbot’s 
Leigh, Edward Bonsor Swann, of Gloucester, 
youngest son of James Swann, esq. of En- 
sham, Oxf. to Mary-Ann, only dau. of Christo- 
pher George, esq. of Leigh Priory, Som. 

7. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Henry 
Lyster, esq. of Twickenham, to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Spence, R.N. of Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place. 

8. At Middleton Cheney, Northamptonsh. 
B. W. Aplin, esq. of Banbury, to Eleanor, dau. 
of Charles Brickwell, esq. of Overthorpe 

e.——At Ross, J. W. R. Hall, esq. of 
Springfield, Hereford, to Fanny-Elizabeth- 
ary, eldest dau. of Morgan Morgan Clifford, 
esq. of Perristone.——At Cheltenham, Mr. 
Henry Taylor, of Hornsey, youngest surviving 
son of the late Rev. T. G. Taylor, A.M. Vicar 
of Dedham, Essex, to Marianne, fourth dau. of 
R. W. Jearrad, yey St. Pancras, John, 
only son of John Field, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street, to Louisa-Catharine, dau. of George 
Haynes, esq. of the Hampstead-road. 

10. At Hampstead, William Sharpe, esq. of 
Woburn-sq. to Lucy, eldest dau. of T. W. Reid, 
ry of Hampstead.——At Greenwich, C. Ren- 
dell, of Westbury-on-Trym, Gloucestersh. esq. 
to Jemima-Ann, second dau. of Wm. Rivers, 
7. Lieut. of the Royal Hospital. ——— At Shan- 
bally Castle, the seat of Lord Lismore, Henry 
Prittie, esq. eldest son of the Hon. F. A. Prit- 
tie, tothe Hon. Anne O’Callaghan, only dau, of 
Viscount Lismore. 

ll. At Launceston, the Rev. Thomas Gib- 
bons, of Tavistock, to Miss Hughes, dau. of 
Lady Hughes, and sister of W. Hughes, ea. 
barrister, Launceston. At Brixton, Joh 
Davis, eldest son of John Welsh, esq. of Peck- 
ham, to Maria-Louise, only dau. of T. Vyse, 
esq. of Herne-hill Abbey.—At St. Pancras, 
the Rev. George Lawless, M.A., preacher of 
Cashel Cathedral, to Susan-Ellen, eldest dau. 
of W. Carr, esq. of New Camden Town.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. W. M. Tufnell, 
esq. second son of I. J. Tufnell, esq. of Lang- 
me Chelmsford, to Eliza-Isabella, eldest dau. 
of Sir John T. Tyrell, Bart., M.P.—At Con- 
dover, Shropshire, William George Rose, esq. 
eldest son of William Rose Rose, esq. of Har- 
leston Park, co. Northampton, to Charlotte, 
dau. of the late E, B. Blackburn, esq. Chief 
Justice of the Mauritius.——At Barwell, Leic. 
J. W. Lewis, esq. of Lanyron, co. Card. to 
Mary-Ashby, youngest dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Mettam, of Barwell Rectory.——Augustus 
Turner, ~ oa Army, to Matilda, dau. of 
the Rev. Richard Pain, Rector of Lindsell, 
Essex..——At York, Arthur Newcomen, Roy. 
Horse Art. to Teresa, only dau. of H. Vansit- 
tart and the Hon. Lady Turner, of Kirklea- 
tham, Yorkshire. 

12. At Ospringe, Kent, Frederick Sutton, 
esq. of the 11th Hussars, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Morgan W. Jones, Vicar of Os- 

ringe.——At Ullswater, E. W. Crofton, esq. 
y. Art. to Frances-Amelia, youngest dau. of 
the late John Home, esq. of Edgbaston, Warw. 
——At Shepton Mallett, James Atterton Hott, 
esq. of Bryanston, Dors. to Susanna, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Brown, esq. of Ash- 
cott, Som.——At St. Mary’s, Islington, My | the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A., Edward Blake Beal, 
esq. of St. Paul’s-place, Ball’s Pond, to 
Frances, second dau. of William Moule, esq. of 
ae ye Islington. 

13. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
and Rev. Augustus Duncombe, to the -Lady 
Harriet Douglas, dau. of the late Marquis of 
Queensberry.— At Evesham, Wore. G. Jack- 
son, 7s Bushey Heath, to Mary-Eleanor, 
second dau. of the late Thomas Blayney, esq. 
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of the Lodge, Evesham.——At Brixton, Thos, 
Smith, eldest son of George Daniel, esq. of 
Canonbury-square, —— to Mary Ten 
eldest dau. of Mr. R. W. Herring, of Brix- 
ton-rise, Surrey. At Saint Marylebone, 
Edward Rudge, esq. of Wimpole-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. to Margaret, widow of the late Daniel 
Bazalgettee end. of Eastwick House, Hamp- 
ton.—At Wal ershare, the Rev. Joshua Dix, 
M.A., Curate of Charing, to Mary Anne, elder 
dau. of Henry Boys, esq. of Malmains. 

15, At River, near Dover, John M. Fector. 
esq. M.P. for Maidstone, to Isabella, only child 
of the late Major-Gen. John Murray.——At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. Edw. Penny, M.A., 
Rector of St. Andrew’s, Canterbury, to Emma, 
only child of the late W. Sprakeling, esq. of 
Charlton, Dover.——At Holybourne, Hants, 
Charles Jones, esq. to Arabella, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late John Levy, esq. of 
Alton.—tThe Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, 
Canon of Winchester, to Susan, youngest 
dau. of the late, and sister of the present, Sir 
John Kennaway, Bart. of Escot, Devon. 

17. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Ru- 
therford Alcock, esq. of Bolton-st. to Henri- 
etta-Mary, eldest child of the late Charles 
Bacon, esq. of Her Majesty’s Board of Works. 
——At Brelades, Jersey, Jolin Walpole, esq. 
fourth son of the late Thomas Walpole, esq. 
to Harriette, only surviving dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Browne Smith, 8th Madras Cav. 

18. At Wellington, George Gatton Harding- 
ham, esq. to Arabella, second dau. of the Rev. 
W. P. Thomas, of Wellington, Som.—The 
Rev. S. H. Macaulay, Rector of Hodnet, Shrop- 
shire, to Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. 
Reginald Heber, of Hodnet Hall, widow of 
the Rev. C. C, Cholmondeley. At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Charles Fawcett Neville 
Rolfe, esq. eldest son of the Rev. 8. C. E. N. 
Rolfe, of Heacham Hall, Norfolk, to Martha 
Holt, eldest dau. of W. Chapman, esq.——At 
Bungay, Robert Saunders, esq. of Clapham- 
common, to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of R. 
Butcher, esq. of Upland Grove. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir William Heathcote, 
Bart. of Hursley, co. yey to Selina, 
eldest dau. of Evelyn Jolin Shirley, esq. of 
Lower Eatington, co. Warwick. 

19. At Lakenham, Norfolk, Mayow Wynell, 
third son of William Dacres Adams, esq. of 
Bowdon, Devon, and of Sydenham, Kent, to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the late Major Edw. 
Hodge, 7th Hussars.——At Brighton, the Rev. 
George Thackeray, Rector of Hemingby, Linc. 
to Martha-Mary, only child of the late John 
Brydges, esq. of Leicester.——At Warnford, 
Hants, Joseph Bernard, esq. of Southampton, 
to ea dau. of William Abbott, 
esq. of Warnford Park. 

20. At Claverley, Salop, G. M. Rettle, esq. 
of Bladon Wood, Derbyshire, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late T. W. Grazebrook, esq. of 
Stourton Castle, Staffordsh. At Clifton, 
Samuel Oviatt Goldney, esq. to Caroline Doro- 
thy, only surviving dau. of the Rev, Richard 
Rice, late of Farringdon, and late Rector of 
Eaton, Hastings, Berks.——At Clifton, the 
Rev. W. R. Browell, Rector of Beaumont, 
Essex, to Emma-Matilda, eldest dau. of T. T. 
Walton, ——— Upper Chelsea, Thomas 
Alexander Boswell, esq. of Crawley Grange, 
Bucks. to Jane-Maria, dau. of John Barker, 
esq. of Cadogan-pl.——At Winkfield, Charles 
Frederic Watts, esq. of Thames Ditton, to 
Catharine, youngest dau. of Capt. be ye late 
of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards.——At 
St. Mary’s, Fulham, Charles Cory, esq. of 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, to Mary Halton, 
second dau. of Philip Augustus Hanrott, esq. 
of Kensington. 
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Tue Eart or Betmore. 

April 25. At Leamington Spa, aged 
v7, the Right Hon. Somerset Lowry 
Corry, second Earl of Belmore (1797), 
Viscount Belmore (1789), and Baron Bel- 
more, of Castle Coole, co, Fermanagh 
(1781), a Representative Peer of Ireland, 
and Custos Rotulorum of the county of 
Tyrone. 

His Lordship was born July 11, 1774, 
the younger but only surviving son of 
Armar first Earl of Belmore, by his first 
marriage with Lady Margaret Butler, 
eldest daughter of Somerset-Hamilton 
first Earl of Carrick. 

He succeeded his father in the peerage, 
Feb. 2, 1802; and was elected a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland in 1819. His 
Lordship was for some years Governor 
of Jamaica, in which office he succeeded 
the Duke of Manchester about the year 
1828. 

The Earl of Belmore married, Oct. 20, 
1800, his cousin Lady Juliana Butler, 
second daughter of Henry-Thomas se- 
cond Earl of Carrick ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue two sons 
(and a daughter, still-born, in 1806): 1. 
the Right Hon. Armar now Earl of 
Belmore ; and 2, the Right Hon. Henry 
Thomas Corry,a Privy Councillor, M.P. 
for co. Tyrone, and formerly Comptrol- 
ler of the Household, who married in 
1830 Lady Harriet- Anne Ashley Cooper, 
second daughter of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and has issue. 

The present Earl was born in 1801, 
and married in 1824 Emily - Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
Shepherd, of Bradbourn, in Kent, esq. 
by whom he has issue Somerset- Richard, 
now Viscount Corry, born in 1835, and 
other children. 





Tue Princess Cuartotre or Ronan 
Rocuerort. 

Lately. Aged 73, the Princess Char- 
lotte of Rohan Rochefort, sister to the 
Prince of Rohan Rochefort and Mon- 
tauban. 

‘¢ The life of this admirable woman,” 
says the Paris Siecle, in noticing the 
event, ‘‘ was marked with a cruel fatality. 
Belonging by birth to one of the most 
ancient noble families of France, she was, 
when young, married to the unfortunate 
Duke d'Enghicn ; but this union, though 
the result of a mutual affection, did not 
obtain the sanction of the Duke de Bour- 
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bon, and consequently the Princess never 
publicly bore the name of her illustrious 
husband. It has been stated that, after 
the execution of the Duke d’ Enghein at 
Vincennes, his father offered to confirm 
the marriage, and thus render the Prin- 
cess heiress of the immense wealth of the 
House of Condé; but the Princess, with 
greatness of mind, refused to accept the 
fortune of the man whose name she had 
not been allowed to bear. She devoted 
the rest of her life to cherishing the me- 
mory of her lost consort; but such was 
the pure spirit of her soul, that, bitter as 
were her regrets, she never was brought 
to bear malice towards those who were 
the causes of her misery. Her mild 
and tolerant piety could only be appre- 
ciated by those who surrounded her, and 
her existence was only made known by 
the numerous beneficent acts which ema- 
nated from her to the last day of her life, 
and which she diffused without distinc. 
tion of party and opinion.” 





Rr. Hon. Sir R. J. Witmor Horton. 

May 31. At Sudbrooke Park, Peter- 
sham, aged 57, the Right Hon. Sir Ro- 
bert John Wilmot Horton, the second 
Baronet, of Ormaston, co. Derby (1772), 
G.C.H. a Privy Councillor, and M.A.; 
formerly Governor of Ceylon. 

Sir Robert was born in 1784, the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Wilmot, of Or- 
maston, co. Derby, the first Baronet, by 
Juliana-Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Adm. the Hon. John Byron. He be- 
came a Gentleman Commoner of Christ- 
church, Oxford, Jan. 27, 1803, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1806, M.A. 1815. In 1806 
he married Anne Beatrix, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Eusebius Horton, of Cat- 
ton, co. Derby, esq. and on the death of 
his father-in-law in 1823 he assumed, by 
royal sign manual, the additional name of 
Horton, in compliance with the direc- 
tions of that gentleman’s will. 

Mr. R. Wilmot was returned to Par- 
liament for Newcastle-under-Lyne, 1818, 
after a poll, which terminated as follows : 

W. S. Kinnersley, esq. 331 
R. J. Wilmot, esq. 299 


Sir J. Boughey . 223 
He was re-chosen in 1820, after another 
poll, in which the members were, for 
W.S. Kinnersley, esq. 
R. J. Wilmot, esq. 
Yates Brown, esq. . 340 
But in the same year he vacated his 
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seat on being appointed Governor of 
Ceylon. 

n 1826 he was re-elected to Parlia- 
ment for Newcastle-under-Lyne, without 
a contest. 

He was sworn a Privy Councillor, 
May 23, 1827, and became Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies; but he 
retired from that office about the end of 
the same year, in consequence, as was 
understood, of some difference of opinion 
with Mr. Charles Grant (Lord Glenelg). 

He succeeded his father as a Baronet, 
July 23, 1834, 

Sir Wilmot Horton was the author of 
several political pamphlets, of which we 
meet with the following titles : 

A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on 
the Catholic Question. 1826. 

Letters to the Electors of Newcastle- 
under-Lyne. 1826. 

Speech in the House of Commons, on 
pod \ epee’ Manumission of Slaves. 


Protestant Securities suggested, in an 
Appeal to the Clerical Members of the 
University of Oxford. 1828. 

Letter to the Bishop of Rochester, in 
explanation of his suggestion of Protes- 
tant Securities. 1828. 

Correspondence upon some Points con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion between the Rt. Hon. R. Wilmot 
Horton, M.P.-and the Rt. Rev. P. A. 
Baines, D.D.; with an Appendix, and a 
— to both Houses of Parliament. 

The Causes and Remedies of Pauper- 
ism in the United Kingdom considered. 
Part I. 1829. 

An Inquiry into the Causes and Re- 
mediesof Pauperism. Four Series. 1830. 

Lectures delivered at the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution. 1,2. 1831. 

Exposition and Defence of Earl Ba- 
thurst’s Administration of the Affairs of 
Canada, when Colonial Secretary, during 
the years 1822 to 1827 inclusive. 1838. 

he Object and Effect of the Oath in 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill consi- 
dered ; with observations on the doc- 
trines of certain Irish authorities with 
respect to Tithes, and on the policy of 
. Concordat with the See of Rome. 
838 


Reform in 1839, and Reform in 1831. 
8vo. 1839. 

Ireland and Canada; supported by 
local evidence. 1839. 

As a statesman and man of highly cul- 
tivated mind, of taste and of letters, few 
of his contemporaries could compare with 
Sir Robert Horton. His government of 
Ceylon will be a lasting monument to his 
political worth and ability ; and his many 
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productions on the most important ques- 
tions which occupied the age in which he 
lived—education, emigration, colonial po- 
licy, and the improvement of society in 
every practicable way—will long be re- 
ferred to as containing able and clear 
expositions of these important subjects. 
In private life a more amiable, intelli- 
gent, and estimable gentlemar. never ex- 
isted. 

By the lady already mentioned, who 
survives him, Sir R. J. Wilmot-Horton 
had issue four sons and three daughters : 
1. Sir Robert Edward Wilmot- Horton, 
born in 1808, who has succeeded to the 
baronetcy ; 2. Christopher; 3. Anne. 
Augusta, married in 1830 to Henry Tuf- 
nell, esq.; 4. Harriett-Louisa, who died 
in 1831, aged 13; 5. Frederick; 6. 
Emily-Julia ; and 7. George Lewis. 
Rear-Apm. Sir P. B. V. Broke, Barr. 

Jan. 2. At Broke hall, Suffolk, aged 
64, Sir Philip Bowes Vere Broke, Bart. 
K.C.B. Rear- Admiral of the Red. 

Sir Philip Bowes Vere Broke, Bart. 
was the eldest son of Philip Bowes 
Broke, of Nacton, co. Suffolk, esq. by 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Beaumont, M.A. of Witnesham, in the 
same county. He was born Sept. 9, 
1776; completed his education at the 
Royal Academy, Portsmouth ; and com- 
menced his naval career as a Midshipman 
on board the Bull Dog sloop of war, 
June 25, 1792. From her he removed 
with Capt. George Hope into 1’ Eclair, a 
French prize corvette on the Mediterra- 
nean station, where he was employed in 
much active service, particularly at the 
siege of Bastia. L’ Eclair was for some 
time commanded by the late Commis- 
sioner Towry, with whom Mr. Broke 
continued until May 25, 1794, when he 
joined his former Captain in the Romu- 
lus of 36 guns, which ship was attached 
to the fleet under Vice-Adm. Hotham in 
the action off Genoa, Mar. 14, 1795; and, 
on the 8th June following, he was re- 
moved into the Britannia, a first rate, 
bearing the flag of that officer, by whom 
he was appointed third Lieutenant of the 
Southampton frigate, in which he was 
present in an action with La Vestale 
French frigate, and the capture of l’Utile 
corvette, and returned to England, after 
witnessing the defeat of the Spanish fleet 
by Sir Jobn Jervis, Feb. 14, 1797. He 
afterwards served under the Hon. Captain 
Charles Herbert in the Amelia frigate, 
and bore a part in the battle between Sir 
J. B. Warren and M. Bompart, off the 
coast of Ireland, Oct. 12, 1798. 

Lieutenant Broke was appointed Com. 
mander jn Jan. 1799, and Post Captain 
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Feb. 14, 1801. Previously to his latter 
promotion he commanded the Shark sloop 
of war, employed in protecting the trade 
off the coast of Holland. 

At the renewal of the war in 1803, 
Capt. Broke made several unsuccessful ap- 
plications for a ship; but, as inactivity 
formed no part of his character, he em- 
ployed himself in training the peasantry 
in his neighbourhood to arms, for the 
purpose of opposing the threatened inva- 
sion from France. In April 1805 he was 
appointed to the Druid frigate, which 
sailed on a cruise for men off the Land’s 
End, and in the Bristol Channel ; and, 
after making up her complement, was 
placed under the orders of Lord Gardner 
on the Irish station, where she captured 
the privateer French ship, Prince Murat, 
of 18 six-pounders and 127 men, 

On the Ist May, 1806, Captain Broke 
fell in with le Pandour, a national brig of 
18 guns and 114 men, which, after pur- 
suing her 160 miles, was taken by the 
squadron under Rear-Admiral Stirling, 
and conducted to Plymouth by the Druid. 
He also took some smaller vessels; and 
about the same time pursued a large fri- 

te into the Passage du Raz, near Brest. 

is next appointment was in June 1806 
to the Shannon, rated at 38 guns, in which 
ship he established his fame as a British 
naval commander. 

In April 1807, Capt. Broke was sent, 
with the Meleager of 32 guns under his 
orders, to protect the whale fishery in the 
Greenland seas, in doing which he ap- 
proached nearer to the pole than any other 
ships of war had ever done, excepting 
those under Lord Mulgrave, and made a 
correct survey of the bay and harbour of 
Magdalena in the 80th degree of north 
latitude. 

Towards the close of the same year he 
accompanied the expedition sent against 
Madeira, and, the possession of that island 
being obtained by a mere display of force, 
he was ordered by Sir Samuel Hood to 
convoy the transports back to England, 
where he arrived on the 7th Feb. 1808. 
In Nov. following he joined company 
with Captain Seymour of the Amethyst, 
about an hour after that officer had 
captured the Thetis French frigate, se- 
veral of whose crew were received, and 
the prize herself, being wholly dismasted, 
taken in tow bythe Shannon, On the 27th 
Jan. 1809, he took, after a long chase, 
le Pommereuil eutter privateer of 14 guns 
and 60 men, and remained attached to the 
Channel fleet until Sept. 1811, when 
he proceeded to the Halifax station. 

nthe 18th June, 1812, a formal de- 
claration of war against Great Britain 
was made by the United States; and on 
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the 5th of the ensuing month, Capt. 
Broke was despatched with a squadron to 
blockade the enemy’s ports; and he was 
actively employed during the remainder 
of the year in making several captures of 
merchant men, &c. and in convoying the 
West India fleet. 

Sir John B. Warren, the Commander. 
in-chief, resolving to spend the winter at 
Bermuda, Capt. Broke was left in charge 
of the naval force stationed on the coasts 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
New England. Being relieved at the 
end of March, he sailed to reconnoitre the 
port of Boston, and when he had re- 
mained there more than two months, he 
attained the object of his wishes, a fair en- 
counter with the American flag. This was 
the memorable battle of the Shannon and 
Chesapeake, fought on the Ist June, 1813. 
It commenced at 5 p. m. both ships steer- 
ing full under their topsails; ‘‘after ex. 
changing between two and three broad. 
sides, the enemy’s ship (says Capt. Broke 
in his despatch) fell on board of us, her 
mizen-channels locking in with our fore- 
rigging. I went forward to ascertain her 
position ; and, observing that the enemy 
were flinching from their guns, I gave or- 
ders to prepare for boarding. Our gal. 
lant bands appointed to that service im- 
mediately rushed in, under their respec. 
tive officers, upon the enemy’s decks, 
driving every thing before them with irre. 
sistible fury. The enemy made a despe- 
rate but disorderly resistance. The firing 
continued at all the gang-ways, and be- 
tween thetops, butintwo minutes time the 
enemy were driven sword in hand from 
every port. The American flag was 
hauled down, and the proud old British 
Union floated triumphant over it. In 
another minute they ceased firing from 
below, and called for quarter. The whole 
of this service was achieved in fifteen 
minutes from the commencement of the 
action. Ina pamphlet written by Capt. 
Samuel John Pecheli, C.B. entitled 
** Observations upon the fitting of Guns 
on board his Majesty’s ships ;” the rapid 
success of the action is attributed to Capt. 
Broke having laid his guns with admirable 
precision. 

The loss of the enemy was about 70 
killed, and 100 wounded. Of the Shan- 
non 23 slain, and 56 wounded. The Che- 
sapeake, a fine frigate, mounting 49 guns, 
went into action with 440 men; and the 
Shannon, having picked up some recap- 
tured seamen, had 330. 

Mr. James (Naval History) says, 
‘¢ After those upon the forecastle had sub- 
mitted, Capt. Broke ordered one of his 
men to stand sentry over them, and sent 
most of the others aft, where the conflict 
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was still going on. He was in the act of 
giving them orders to answer the fire from 
the Chesapeake’s main top, when the 
sentry called lustily out to him. On turn- 
ing round, the Capt. found himself opposed 
by three of the Americans ; who, seeing 
they were superior to the British then 
near them, had armed themselves afresh. 
Capt. Broke parried the middle fellow’s 
pike, and wounded him in the face; but 
instantly received from the man on the 
pikeman’s right a blow with the butt-end 
or a musket, which bared his skull, and 
nearly stunned him. Determined to finish 
the British commander, the third man cut 
him down with his broad-sword, and, at 
that very instant, was himself cut down 
by one of the Shannon’s seamen. Capt. 
Broke and his treacherous foe now lay 
side by side; each, although nearly po- 
werless, struggling to regain his sword, 
when a marine despatched the American 
with his bayonet. * * * * * @ 
Soon after this, Capt. Broke’s senses 
failed him from loss of blood; and the 
Shannon’s jolly-boat arriving with a sup- 
ply of men (the two ships having sepa- 
rated, owing to the Chesapeake’s quarter- 
gallery giving way) he was carried on 
board his own ship.” There is a beautiful 
picture, by Mr. T. S. Robins, in the 
present Exhibition of the New Society of 
Water Colour Paintings, wherein the 
gallant Captain is represented as sustain- 
ing the encounter of the three American 
sailors. It has been purchased by his 
son the present Sir Philip Broke. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, in a 
letter to Sir J. B. Warren, remarked on 
this victory: ‘*My Lords have before 
had occasion to observe with great appro- 
bation the zeal, judgment, and activity, 
which have characterised Captain Broke’s 
proceedings since the commencement of 
the war; and they now receive with the 
highest satisfaction a preof of professional 
skill and gallantry in battle, which has 
seldom been equalled, and certainly never 
surpassed ; and the decision, celerity, and 
effect with which the force of H. M.S. 
was directed against the enemy, mark no 
less the personal bravery of the officers, 
seamen, and marines, than the high dis- 
cipline and practice in arms to which the 
ship’s company must have been sedu- 
lously and successfully trained.” 

On the 2nd Noy. following, Capt. 
Broke was raised to the dignity of a 
Baronet of Great Britain, “in considera- 
tion of the distinguished zeal, courage, 
and intrepidity displayed by him in his 
brilliant action with the Chesapeake ;” 
and in Feb, 1814, he received the royal 
permission to bear a crest of honourable 
augmentation to his family arms, together 
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with the motto, ‘* Sevumque tridentem 
servamus.” 

It would be endless to detail the vari- 
ous instances of compliment and congra- 
tulation paid to Capt. Broke, on account 
of this glorious achievement. The un- 
derwriters of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
presented him with an address of ac- 
knowledgment for recapturing and pre- 
serving some of their most valuable ves- 
sels, accompanied by a piece of plate, 
value 100 guineas. The court of Com- 
mon Council of London voted him their 
thanks, with the freedom of the city, and 
a sword of 100 guineas value. The thanks 
of the corporation of Ipswich (the free- 
dom of which he was by birth entitled to), 
were also presented to him, and a sub- 
scription opened by the gentry and other 
inhabitants of the county of Suffolk, for 
the purpose of purchasing him a piece of 
plate, which closed at an amount of about 
£730. <A convivial society at Ipswich, 
called “‘ The Free and Easy Club,” 
likewise subscribed 100 guineas for the 
purchase of a silver cup. 

On Sir Philip Broke’s return to Eng- 
land, the Shannon being found unfit for 
further service, he was offered the com- 
mand of one of the new sloops built to 
match the large American vessels, mis- 
named frigates ; but bis wound was not 
then sufficiently healed to allow of his 
immediately serving again. He was no- 
minated a K.C.B. Jan. 7. 1815. 

Sir Philip married, Nov. 25, 1802, 
Sarah-Louisa, daughter of Sir William 
Middleton, Bart. by whom he had a nu- 
merous family, of whom only two sons 
and one daughter survive. is second 
son, William, was unfortunately drowned, 
Aug. I, 1823. His eldest son and suc- 
cessor, now Sir Philip Vere Broke, is a 
Commander R.N, 

A portrait of the late Sir Philip Broke 
pore published in the Naval Chronicle, 
815. 





Lievut.-Cot, Macericor, K.H.. 

March 15. At Nottingham, aged 63, 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Macgrigor, K.H. 

This officer was one of the sons of 
Colquhoun Macgrigor, of Aberdeen, mer- 
chant, who died in 1800, by Anne daugh- 
ter of Lewis Grant, of Lethendrey in 
Strathspey, N. B. and was the only sur- 
viving brother of Sir James Macgrigor, 
Bart. K.C.T.S. Physician Extraordi- 
nary to the Queen, and Director-Gene- 
ral of the Medical Department of the 
Army. He was originally intended for 
the law, but the war consequent on the 
French Revolution opened a field which 
presented irresistible attractions to his 
young but ardent genius, and he very 
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soon abandoned his first profession for 
one which was more congenial to his 
truly martial spirit. In the year 1794 he 
purchased an Ensigncy in the 97th regi- 
ment, and soon after exchanged into the 
33rd, which was then serving in India, 
and commanded by Colonel Wellesley 
(the present Duke of Wellington). In 
the year 1795, Mr. Macgrigor purchased 
a Lieutenancy in the same corps, In 
1799, he was present in the general ac- 
tion at Mallavilly, under Col. Wellesley: 
he likewise served in the action before 
Seringapatam, in April of the same year, 
and, in May following, he took a part in 
the memorable assault and capture of that 
important capital. In 1800, he served in 
the Mahratta campaign at the assault and 
capture of Congall and Durnmall, &c. 
During 1801, Lieut. Macgrigor continued 
in the field; and, after having been pre- 
sent at the capture of several forts, and 
in all the actions in the ceded country, 
under the command of Major-General 
Campbell of the E.I.C. S. he received 
the appointment of Brigade-Major to the 
troops in that quarter, where he con- 
tinued to serve, until his health at last 
became so shattered as to render his re- 
turn to Europe imperative. In the lat- 


ter part of 1801, this officer purchased a 


company in the 90th regiment, which 
corps he accompanied to the West Indies 
in 1804. In 1806 he received an appoint. 
ment in the Quartermaster-general’s 
department, in that command, and in the 
years 1809 and 1810 he served as chief 
assistant in that department at the cap- 
ture of the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. At the capture of the for- 
mer, he received the brevet rank of 
Major; and, on the surrender of the 
latter island, his conduct drew forth the 
most flattering and public notice of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir George Beck- 
with. 

Brevet-Major Macgrigor continued to 
serve in the West Indies, when his con- 
stitution, though naturally most vigorous, 
again became seriously impaired by tro- 
pical influence, and he was once more 
ordered to England for the re-establish- 
ment of his health. In the year 1812 he 
was promoted to a Majority in the 63rd 
regiment, from which he exchanged into 
the 70th regiment, with which corps he 
embarked in 1813 for Canada. 

In 1814 he became Lieut.-Colonel by 
brevet; and, in 1823, after a period of 
thirty-one years’arduous and distinguished 
service, he purchased the Licut.-Colo- 
nelcy of his regiment, the 70th. He re- 
mained in command of this regiment 
until 1829, when his health, shaken by 


extremes of climates, became so broken | 
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as to render him unfit for further active 
duty, and finally to oblige him to retire 
from the army; upon which his late Ma- 
jesty conferred on him the decoration 
and title of Knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, as a mark of his 
Majesty’s gracious approbation of his 
meritorious career. A few years resi- 
dence in Devonshire had the effect of 
mitigating the sufferings of Lieut.-Col. 
Macgrigor; the first effect of which was 
to awaken in him a regret at having left 
the service to which he was so strongly 
attached, and a desire to return to it in 
any capacity he could make himself use- 
ful: his active mind felt the want of his 
long- accustomed occupation, and he 
sighed to mix once more in the society 
to which he was habituated from his 
earliest recollections. He therefore ac- 
cepted the situation of Barrack-Master 
of Nottingham, which he held to the 
time of his decease. Colonel Macgrigor 
was married, and has left issue. 
Sim JoserH Hupparrt. 

March 31. Aged 74, Sir — Hud- 
dart, Knt. of Brynkir, Carmarthenshire, 
and Norfolk-crescent, Bath. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
Capt. Joseph Huddart, F.R.S. and an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House, the 
eminent hydrographer, who died in 1816, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of John Johnston, 
esq. He was appointed a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Carnarvon in 1820, 
and served the office of High Sheriff in 
1821, in which year on the Sth of August 
he received the honour of Knighthood 
from King George the Fourth, when his 
Majesty passed through the Principality 
on his way to Ireland. 

Sir Joseph Huddart married, May 15, 
1808, Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Andrew Durham, esq. of Belvidere, 
co. Down, by whom he had issue two 
sons and seven daughters. (See Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, ii. 348.) 


Sir Joun RicHarpDson. 

March 19. In Bedford-square, aged 70, 
Sir John Richardson, Knt. M.A. for- 
merly one of the Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Sir John Richardson was a member of 
University college, Oxford, where he at- 
tained the degree of M.A. in 1795. He 
first practised as a Special Pleader, before 
his call to the bar; which took place at 
Lincoln’s Inn, June 23, 1803. He then 
attended the Northern Circuit. He 
was appointed Justice of the Common 
Pleas during the Michaelmas vacation 
1818; and — honour of knight- 
hood, June 3, 1819. He resigned his 
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seat on the bench in the Easter vacation 
1824. He was considered by the profes- 
sion as one of the soundest lawyers of his 
time. He had been one of the Council 
of King’s college, London, from its foun- 
dation. 

Sir John Richardson became a widower 
in 1839. His eldest son, Joseph John 
Richardson, esq. was called to the bar 
by the Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1832, 
and attends the Midland circuit. 

Josten Cuirry, Ese. 

Feb. 17. In  Southampton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, aged 65, Joseph Chitty, 
esq. a very eminent special pleader. 

After having been very successful as a 
legal author, as well as practitioner, Mr. 
Chitty was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple, June 28, 
1816. 

Mr. Chitty was the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 

On the Laws of Bills of Exchange, 
Checks on Bankers, Promissory Notes, 
Bankers’ Cash Notes, and Bank Notes, 
1799, 8vo. 3d edit. 1809, 4th edit. 1812, 
= edit. 1818, 6th edit. 1822, 9th edit. 
] 


The Precedents of General Issues, and 
the most usual Special Pleas. Precedents 
of Replications, Rejoinders, Demurrers, 
&e. A Synopsis of Practice, or General 
View of the time when the proceedings 
in an action should be carried on in the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. Ona single sheet each. ?805. 

A Treatise on the Parties to Actions 
and to Pleadings; with modern prece- 
dents of Pleadings, &c. ‘Two vols. royal 
8vo. 1809. 2d edit. 1811. 4th edit. 3 vols. 
1825. 6th edit. 1837. 

Prospectus of a Course of Lectures on 
the Commercial Laws 1810; and another 
edition 1836. 

Treatise on the Law relative to Ap- 
prentices and Journeymen. 1811. 8vo. 

Treatise on the Game Laws, and on 
Public and Private Fisheries. 181]. 
Two vols. 8vo. Second edit. 1826. 

Treatise on the Law of Nations, rela- 
tive to the legal effects of war on the 
commerce of belligerents and neutrals, 
and on Orders in Council in licenses. 
1812. 8vo. 

Beawes’ Lex Mercatoria. Sixth edit. 
1812. 2 vols. 4to. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 
Law, adapted to the use of the profes- 
sion, magistrates, and private gentlemen. 
1816. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 2d edit. 1826. 

A Synopsis of Practice in the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas. 1816. 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law rela- 
tive to the Foreign and Domestic Com. 


merce of Great Britain. 1818. Two vols. 
8vo. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Prac- 
tice and Pleading, and relating to the 
office of Magistrates, determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 1820-3. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Laws of Commerce 
and Manufactures, and the Contracts 
relating thereto. 1823. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 

A Practical Treatise on the Stamp 
Laws. 12mo. 1829. 

A Collection of Statutes of Practical 
Utility, with Notes thereon. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, 1829-37. 

A Summary of the Practice of the 
Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, as altered by the recent 
Acts and Rules, 12mo. 1831-2. 

The Practice of the Law in all its de- 
partments. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 1833-8. 

A practical Treatise on Medical Juris- 
prudence. Part I. 1834. 8vo. 

The Practice respecting Amendments 
of Variances pending a trial at Nisi 
Prius, or before a Sheriff, and Observa.- 
tions upon the necessity of extended libe- 
rality in such amendments. 1835. 8vo. 

A Summary of the Office and Duties of 
Constables. 1837. 12mo. 

Mr. Joseph Chitty, jun. and other 
members of the family, have also em- 
ployed themselves as legal authors or 
editors. 

Mr. Chitty had done great services to 
his profession, not only by the many labo- 
rious and learned works which have be- 
come indispensable auxiliaries to every 
legal student and practitioner, but by the 
education of several distinguished law- 
yers, who have for many years been the 
ornament of the bar and bench. 





H. M. W. Dyer, Ese. 

May 16. At his residence, Devon- 
shire-place House, Regent’s Park, aged 
65, Henry Moreton Willis Dyer, esq. 
senior Magistrate at the Marlborough- 
street police court. 

Mr. Dyer was the son and heir of 
Mark Dyer, of the Temple, and of Al- 
phington, co. Devon, esq. by Anne-Ara- 
bella, daughter and heiress of the Hon. 
Charles Moreton, brother to the second 
Lord Ducie, and uncle to the late and 
present Lords Ducie, (the sons of Fran- 
cis Reynolds, esq. and the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Moreton,) who succeeded to the 
peerage pursuant to a special remainder 
conferred by a second patent in 1763. 

Mr. Dyer was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
June 7, 1799; and was formerly Judge 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court at Ber- 
muda, where he acquired the bulk of his 
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fortune. He was appointed a Police 
Magistrate in 1817. 

Mr. Dyer was for many years one of 
the Vice- Presidents of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Although, from 
his residence in town, not personally oc- 
cupied in pursuits connected with garden- 
ing, he was always a zealous promoter of 
it. His West India connexions enabled 
him to acquire many interesting plants. 
His friends have to mourn the loss of a 
very benevolent and amiable man, and his 
family to lament the most affectionate 
and tender of parents. 

The funeral of this much respected 
gentleman took place on the 25th of May, 
when he was deposited in the family 
vault at the parish church of St. Maryle- 
bone. The chief mourners were his only 
son, H. C. Moreton Dyer, esq. and his 
cousin, the Hon. Augustus Moreton, 
M.P.; the other attendants consisted of 
the rev. Rector, Dr. Spry, and the other 
clergy of the parish district ; a few private 
friends ; and his late medical attendants, 
Sir James Clarke, Bart. Dr. H. Thomp- 
son, Dr. Chambers, and Messrs. Moor 
and Illingworth, of Arlington-street. 


Tuomas Barnes, Esa. 

May 7. At his house in Soho-square, 
in his 56th year, Thomas Barnes, esq. 
M.A. principal Editor of the Times 
newspaper. 

Mr. Barnes was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital; and was afterwards a member 
of Pembroke college, Cambridge, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1808, when 
he was first Senior Optime ; M.A. 1811. 

Mr. Barnes succeeded Dr. Stoddart in 
the editorship of the Times; and by his 
extraordinary skill, discrimination, and 

owers of writing, raised that journal to 
its present power. Nor was his talent 
confined to his own productions. He 
prescribed to other able writers their 
‘ piece-work, ” and, by his critical pen, 
he preserved the unity of the political 
leaders. He was unquestionably the 
most accomplished and powerful political 
writer of the day, and particularly ex- 
celled in the portraiture of public men. 
He was the author of the sketch of Lord 
Brougham’s character, in the autumn of 
1839, when his Lordship’s death was 
prematurely reported. Mr. Barnes was 
the gentleman in confidential commu- 
nication with political leaders, and a scho- 
lar and man of letters. 

Mr. Barnes’s personal character was 
held in the highest esteem by all who 
knew him. It is something to a man’s 
honour, and speaks convincingly for his 
possession of amiability and good nature, 
to retain the os will and the regard of 


his schoolfellows for upwards of half a 
century. Mr. Moore and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt were his intimate companions in 
youth, and differed from him in nothing 
but the politics of bis later life. 

The Standard has remarked, ‘‘ It is but 
justice to note, that the intimation of a 
difference in the politics of Mr. Barnes’s 
later and earlier life is unfounded. Mr. 
Barnes, like many other able and good 
men, sought certain changes in the law 
and constitution of the country, and suc- 
ceeded. Contented with that success, 
they paused, without seeking further 
change. But this is not to change, or to 
be inconsistent: on the other hand, it is 
the only conduct deserving the praise of 
firmness and consistency.” 

Mr. Barnes had been for some time 
labouring under a painful disease, and he 
sank under an operation performed the 
morning of his death, between seven and 
eight o’clock, in the presence of Messrs. 
Liston and Lawrence. 


J. T. Barser Beaumont, Ese. 

May 15. At his official residence in 
Regent Street, aged 70, John Thomas 
Barber Beaumont, Esq. F.S.A. F.G.S. 
founder and many years managing di- 
rector of the County Fire Office and 
Provident Life Office, and a magistrate 
for Middlesex. 

The paternal name of this gentleman 
was Barber, and he was born on the 2\st 
Dec, 1774, in the parish of St. Mary- 
lebone. In his youth, he manifested a 
strong desire to obtain eminence as a 
painter. In 1791, he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy, and in 
the same year received a medal from the 
Society of Arts, for a drawing in per- 
spective, of complicated machinery, In 
the three succeeding years he obtained 
three other medals from the Royal Aca- 
demy, for drawings of academy figures, 
and an historical subject. In 1794, he 
quitted the historical line of study, and 
took to painting in miniature, which at 
that time was much in request. In this 
department he rose to such eminence 
that nearly every member of the Royal 
Family sat to him for their portraits, 
and the Duke of Kent, and afterwards 
the Duke of York, conferred on him the 
honour of appointing him their miniature 
painter. He was a customary exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy from 1794 to 
1806: in 1804 he exhibited portraits of 
Incledon and G. F’. Cooke, both of which 
were subsequently engraved. 

In 1802, Mr. Barber made his first 
appearance as an author, when he pub- 
lished an account of a Tour in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, to which his 
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skill in drawing enabled him to add many 
appropriate and elegant embellishments. 
This book went through two editions. 

During the alarm of invasion by 
France, he published several tracts, in 
which he recommended that the people 
should be armed as sharp-shooters and as 
pikemen, by which mode he argued that 
the mass of the population might be 
brought to oppose the invading foe with 
most success, His papers were, an arti- 
cle in the British Patriot for July, 1803: 
“ Considerations upon Internal De- 
fence,” 1805, ‘‘ Instructions for Sharp- 
Shooters,” and ‘“* The Arcanum of Na- 
tional Defence, by Hastatus,” 1808. And 
in order to keep the public attention 
alive to the subject, he established a 
weekly paper, called “ The Weekly Re- 
gister.” He put in practice what he so 
earnestly recommended to others, by or- 
ganising a rifle corps of singular effici- 
ency and unrivalled skill, which was 
known by the name of the “ Duke of 
Cumberland’s Sharp-Shooters.” Mr. B. 
was the Captain commandant, by com- 
mission dated 5th Sept. 1803, and while 
under his able conduct the corps became 
such accurate marksmen, that Mr. B. on 
one occasion, in Hyde Park, evinced his 
confidence in their extraordinary skill, by 
actually holding the target while his men 
discharged their rifles, and successively 
perforated the duil’s eye, though at the 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards! 
Whether Mr. B. did not in this instance 
exhibit a little more temerity than reason 
will approve, may be a question ; but no 
one can doubt the confidence he felt in 
the skill of his corps, or the tranquil in- 
trepidity which must have predominated 
in his own breast. Some time after a 
trial of skill was continued for the space 
of eight days, between the different rifle 
corps in and near the metropolis. In 
this contest, the corps which Mr. B. 
commanded far surpassed all the compe- 
titors for distinction, and Mr. B. Beau- 
mont obtained the first prize, by placing 
more shots in the target than any other 
man. 

In the spring of 1806, he was success- 
ful in establishing what he denominated 
the Provident Institution, or what is 
now better known under the title of 
Saving Banks. This was the first of 
the kind, and has since given birth to 
numerous similar establishments in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, by which 
the condition of the industrious class has 
been considerably improved, and by which, 
perhaps, more so than by any other prin- 
ciple, habits of industry have been che- 
rished, a spirit of frugality diffused, and 
the virtue and happiness of the commu. 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XVI. 
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nity consequently augmented: on this 
subject several essays from the pen of 
Mr. B. were published. He also pub- 
lished “‘ Letters on Public-house Licens - 
ing ; showing the errors of the present 
system, with a proposal for their cure. 
By a Magistrate,” 1816. ‘‘ Substance of 
a Speech on the best means of counter- 
acting the existing monopoly of Beer,” 
1818. ‘* Thoughts on the causes and 
cure of the present Distresses ; with a 
plan of Parliamentary Reform,” 1830. 

The County Fire Office and Provi- 
dent Life Insurance Office was estab- 
lished under his direction, and which 
have ever since been conducted by Mr. 
Beaumont, as the managing director. 

It is about twenty years since Mr. 
Barber took the additional name of Beau- 
mont, and about the same time, he was 
appointed a magistrate for Middlesex 
and Westminster. 

His funeral took place in his own ce- 
metery at Stepney, where, three years 
ago, he caused a tomb to be prepared for 
himself in front of the chapel of the 
cemetery. With a somewhat eccentric 
spirit, Mr. Beaumont caused, at the 
same period, a coffin of beautiful oak to 
be made, and by his order to undergo the 
process commonly called Kyan’s process 
for prevention from dry-rot. The coffin 
was then sent to his undertaker, in whose 
possession it has remained, till it was 
assigned to the melancholy purpose for 
which it has been so long provided. 

A portrait of Mr. Barber Beaumont 
was published in the European Maga- 
zine tor 1822. 

His will has been proved by the execu- 
tors, Alexander Henderson, esq. and John 
Augustus Beaumont, esq. the son, in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. The 
personal property was sworn under 
60,0007. which is principally bequeathed 
to his children. 

The deceased in his lifetime com- 
menced a Philosophical Institution; and, 
by a codicil, dated May 28, 1840, he 
directs the munificent sum of 13,000/. 
to be invested in the names of Robert 
Fellowes, LL.D., J. Elliotson, M.D., 
F.R.S., George Charles Christian Hen- 
nell, esq., Alexander Henderson, M.D., 
F.R.S., Henry Churchill, esq., and Henry 
B. Kerr, esq. (which legacy is bequeathed 
free of duty) for the following purposes : 
To establish a Philosophical Institution 
in Beaumont-square, Mile-end, * for the 
mental and moral improvement of the 
inhabitants of the said square, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood, in their in- 
tervals of business, and free from the 
baneful excitement of intoxicating liquors, 
and also the cultivation of the general 
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principles of practical theology, and the 
wisdom of God, leaving to the different 
Churches and sects the cultivation and 
pursuit of their peculiar tenets ; and also 
for the purpose of affording them in- 
tellectual improvement and rational re- 
creation. and amusement.’’ 


Sir Davi WILKIE. 

June 1. At Gibraltar, on his return 
from Egypt, aged 56, Sir David Wilkie, 
Principal Painter in ordinary to her Ma- 
jesty, and Limner for Scotland. 

He was a son of the Rev. David 
Wilkie, pastor of Cults, near Cupar, co. 
Fife, where he was born in 1785. At 15 
year of age he entered the Trustees’ 
Academy at Edinburgh, then under the 
direction of Mr. John Graham, where he 
remained four years, and had, during part 
of that period, for his fellow-students 
William Allan and John Burnet. In 1805 
he came to London, and in the following 
year exhibited at the Royal Academy his 
‘¢ Village Politicians,” (painted by order 

‘from Lord Mansfield) having in the 
meantime supported himself by the pro- 
duce of some of his small pictures ex- 
posed in a window at Charing-cross.* In 
1807 he exhibited his *‘ Blind Fiddler,” 
now in the National Gallery, the excel- 
lence of which at once established his 
reputation. This was Wilkie’s execu- 
tion of an order from the late Sir George 
Beaumont of a picture to the value of 
fifty pounds! Wiilkie’s first lodging in 
London was at 11, Norton Street, Ox- 
ford Street ; when he painted the “ Blind 
Fiddler” his address was 10, Sol’s Row, 
Hampstead. He thence removed to 
Kensington, and never left that neigh- 
bourhood. The year following he exhi- 
bited ‘*‘ The Card Players,” and in 1809 
his ** Cut Finger ” and the “ Rent Day,” 
bought by Lord Mulgrave for 300 gui- 
neas. In the month of November of the 
latter year he was elected to the justly 
merited distinction of an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. In Feb. 1811 he was 
made a Royal Academician, and gave for 
his diploma picture “ Boys Digging for 
Rats.” From this time until 1825 he re- 
gularly produced and as regularly sold, at 
increasing prices, year by year, his well- 
known and most celebrated works. Space 
will only admit of an enumeration of them. 
In 1811, “ A Gamekeeper,” and “ A 
Humorous Scene;” in 1812, “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” a sketch, and ‘‘ the Village 
Festival,” sold to Mr. Angerstein tor 900 
guineas, and now in the National Gallery; 
in 1813, the finished picture of ‘* Blind 





* See the Anecdotes from Mr. Stuart 
in the early part of our present number. 


Man’s Buff;” in 1814, ‘¢ The Letter of 
Introduction,” (sold to Mr. Dobree of 
Walthamstow for 200 guineas) and ‘¢‘Dun- 
can Gray;” (afterwards sold at Lord 
C. Townshend’s sale, for 450 guineas, to 
Mr. Sheepshanks) in 1815, ‘* Distraining 
for Rent ;” in 1816, * The Rabbit on 
the Wall;” in 1817, ‘*‘ The Breakfast ; ” 
in 1818, “The Errand Boy,” and the 
‘© Abbotsford Family,” now at Huntly 
Burn; in 1819, “ The Penny Wed- 
ding,” a commission from the Prince 
Regent ; in 1820, “ The Reading of the 
Will,” a commission, for 450 guineas, 
from the King of Bavaria; in 182], 
‘“‘Guess my Name” and “ News- 
mongers ;” in 1822, ** Chelsea Pension- 
ers reading the Gazette of the Battle of 
Waterloo ;’’ painted for the Duke of 
Wellington at 1200/.; in 1823, ‘* The 
Parish Beadle;” in 1824, ** Smugglers 
offering Kun Goods for Sale or Con- 
cealment, ” and ‘‘ The Cottage ‘Toilet ;” 
and in 1825, ‘‘ The Highland Family.” 

His picture of ‘‘ Distraining for Rent” 
was bought by the Governors of the 
British Institution for 600 guineas, was 
sold to Raimbach for engraving at the 
same sum, and, when engraved, was 
bought from Raimbach by Mr. Wells of 
Redleaf for 700 guineas. 

About this time Wilkie lost a consider- 
able sum in a speculation in which he had 
engaged, a circumstance that hada visible 
effect upon his constitution. Indeed, 
very serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the safety both of his mental 
and bodily powers. A total cessation of 
labour was advised by the medical at- 
tendants, and accordingly he departed on 
a tour to Rome and a visit to Madrid. 
He remained absent from England until 
1828, during which time the accounts re- 
ceived were frequently of a very unsatis- 
factory description ; and his friends were 
shocked at his pale and attenuated appear- 
ance on his return. 

‘* Notwithstanding the injunctions of his 
physicians, he made a vast quantity of 
studies, and nearly completed some pic- 
tures, both in Italy and Spain ; and soon 
after his return astounded the admirers of 
his talent by a total change in the style of 
his execution, the choice of his subjects, 
and the principle of his chiaro-’scuro. 
In his earlier paintings he adupted the 
principle of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools. The mingled beauties of Te- 
niers, Wouvermans, and Ostade were 
present without the grossness of their 
subjects or the coarseness of their inci- 
dents. Still Wilkie was no imitator of 
any or either of them. He saw nature 
through the same medium through which 
those great artists had contemplated her, 
and, his judgment assuring him that the 
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course they pursued was correct, adopted 
it as his own. In the same manner, on 
arriving amidst the accumulated treasures 
of the Spanish school at Madrid, he was 
struck with admiration at the powerful 
effects its artists had produced. A revo- 
lution took place in his ideas, and he de- 
termined on the hazardous experiment of 
resting his future fame on a style utterly 
opposed to that in which he then stood 
unrivalled amidst European artists. Wil- 
kie became in this case no more a copyist 
of the Spanish than he had formerly been 
of the Flemish school. Instead of a 
general breadth of light, he adopted 
powerful contrasts; in lieu of rendering 
his darks valuable by the great prevalence 
of light, he made his brilliancy of light to 
depend upon the predominance of the 
dark. It is true that in the first pictures 
he exhibited after his continental travel 
he too freely availed himself of an opaque 
blackness never to be found in the works 
of Velasquez or Murillo; but he soon 
recovered the lucidness and transparency 
of his colouring, although he never after- 
wards abandoned the strength of his con- 
trasts, or the greater freedom of his touch. 
Other artists have once in their lives 
wholly changed their style of painting, as 
for instance, Titian, from the staid seve- 


rity of the Roman school to the volup- 
tuous splendour of the Venetian ; but no 
case occurs to us of a total change, at the 
same time, of a class of subjects, and a 
system of colouring. 

‘* Opinions are divided as to the gain or 
loss the world of art has sustained in this 


proceeding of Sir David Wilkie. At all 
events it must be admitted, that if his 
latter works are not the highest of their 
class, as unquestionably his earlier ones 
were of their class, still the style of exe- 
cution, the vigour of conception, the 
freedom of touch, and the strength of 
chiaro-’scuro of the secondly adopted 
style, is far superior to the former one. 
We are, however, by no means disposed 
to admit that any picture he has painted 
can claim to be a production, with regard 
to its subject, of high art, in the exalted 
sense of that phrase. On the contrary, 
we think he kept within the limit of 
what may be termed the melo-dramatic 
in painting. By this we mean, that his 
subjects mostly depend upon the adven- 
titious aid of splendour of costume and 
costliness of accessory, and do not sim- 
ply appeal to the unsophisticated eye of 
the beholder as do the compositions of 
the divine Raffaelle. We by no means 
wish to be understood as undervaluing 
what Sir David Wilkie has accomplished ; 
but we cannot allow our admiration of his 
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excellence to blind our judgment to the 
fact, that his astonishing powers of exe- 
cution, if applied to any other than fami- 
liar subjects, should have been transferred 
to the highest class of art. With this 
feeling we cannot but admit that we do 
not think the world of art has gained by 
the change in his style, inasmuch as in 
his earlier works he added dignity to sub- 
jects which were before treated with 
coarseness, and yet never overstepped 
‘the modesty of nature,’ and in the 
treatment as well as execution of which 
he was without a rival; whereas in his 
latter productions he has been satisfied 
with a choice of subjects of a secondary 
nature, and in which there are many no 
less eminent than himself.’’ (Times.) 
On the death of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, which took place on the 7th of 
January, 1830, Wilkie was, through the 
judiciously applied influence of the late 
Sir W. Knighton, and the justly exerted 
patronage of George IV. appointed prin- 
cipal Painter in ordinary to his Majesty, 
and Serjeant Painter to the King, At 
this time he was busily occupied upon 
his portrait of the King in the Highland 
costume, and on his picture of the Re- 
ception of His Majesty at Holyrood. 
house. On the accession of William IV. 
in whose reign (1836) he was knighted, 
the Royal favour was continued; but the 
painter had not the good fortune to com- 
mand so large share of admiration of his 
style upon the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria. ‘True, the Principal Painter was 
honoured by sittings from Her Majesty 
for his elaborate picture cf her first Coun- 
cil, and also with a few for a portrait of 
herself. But he was not commanded to 
execute any of the numerous resemblances 
of the monarch, which are usually called 
for on the accession of a new reign, and 
the performance of which is generally 
held to be the privilege, in its limited 
sense, of the painter to the Court. The 
sensitiveness of Sir David’s mind led 
him to consider this a slight upon his 
reputation ; but the amiable consideration 
of his Royal mistress effaced the impres- 
sion, for it is understood that the mission 
upon which the artist was sent to paint 
the portrait of the Sultan was wholly 
suggested by the Queen. That the 
honour would be so dearly purchased no 
one could foretell ; but under the circum. 
stances, melancholy as they are, it is at 
least gratifying to know that so distin- 
guished an ornament of his profession and 
country left the shores of his native land 
for the last time, bearing with him the 
flattering commands of his own Sovereign, 
a spirit unruffled by the belief in unme- 
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rited neglect, and a reputation so exalted 
as to insure his reception with due honour 
amidst the splendours of the East. 

The principal pictures painted by Sir 
David Wilkie in his second style are as 
follow :—‘* The Spanish Posada,” “‘ The 
Maid of Saragossa,’ ‘“‘ The Guerilla’s 
Departure,”’ ‘* The Guerilla’s Return,” 
*< John Knox Preaching,” exhibited in 
1832; “ Spanish Monks,’’ exhibited in 
1833; in 1834, “* Not at Home,’ and 
‘« Spanish Mother and Child;’’ in 1835, 
** Columbus,”’ (now at Mr. Holford’s, in 
the Regent’s Park—the price 1100 gui- 
neas); in 1836, ‘ Peep-o’-day-boys’ 
Cabin ;”? in 1837, ‘‘ Mary Queen of 
Scots escaping from Lochleven Castle,” 
“« The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and 
‘¢ The Empress Josephine and the For- 
tune-teller ;’’ in 1838, ‘* Queen Victoria’s 
First Council ;’? in 1839, « The Dis- 
covery of the Body of Tippoo Saib,’’ (a 
commission from the widow of Sir David 
Baird, at 1500/.), and “ Grace before 
Meat;’”’ in 1840, “ Benvenuto Cellini 
and the Pope,” and * The Irish Whiskey 
Still.” Besides these, he has left an un- 
finished picture of ‘‘ John Knox adminis- 
tering the Sacrament,” and ‘* Nelson Seal- 
ing a Letter.” Among his portraits, 


Lady Lyndhurst, at Apsley House, and 


the Duke of Sussex, as Earl of Inverness, 
exhibited in 1833, are admirable. 

The fame which the artist acquired by 
the picture of the Preaching of John 
Knox, which for the quality of its execu- 
tion and the management of the chiaro- 
*scuro, is in truth a magnificent work, re- 
minds us of a circumstance relating to 
its purchase. The commission for it 
was given to Sir David by the late Earl 
of Liverpool, at a price fixed by the 
painter himself; but, the Earl becoming 
seriously indisposed before the comple- 
tion of the work, Sir Robert Peel pro- 
posed to become the purchaser, gene- 
rously adding a considerable sum to that 
originally stipulated for it, the artist 
having discovered that the labour was 
greater than he had at first anticipated. 
The sum paid was 15002. 

It may not be uninteresting here to 
mention that Sir David Wilkie was fond 
of amusing himself at times, when in the 
society of his literary and artistic friends, 
in the representation of tableaux vivans— 
an amusement extremely characteristic of 
his long and unvarying habit of observa- 
tion. At these periods of relaxation he 
would propose a subject, and by the use 
of costumes and draperies, of which he 
possessed a large store, and the judicious 
application and management of light, im- 
press an effect on the eye of the spectator 
similar to that produced by the pictures 
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of many of the great masters. The con- 
centrated and jewel-like brightness of the 
lights in Rembrandt, or the powerful 
contrasts in Velasquez, or the breadth in 
Vandyck, found alike successful imitation 
in this amusement of the great artist and 
his friends. This may appear to some to 
be a trifling incident, but we repeat that 
it is characteristic of the man ; and, witb- 
out doubt, whatever is characteristic in 
the habits of one so eminent must be of 
interest to the reader. A close and care- 
ful observation of every variety of com- 
position or of form always preceded the 
production of his greater works, more 
especially those which he painted in what 
may be termed his first style. Every 
article of furniture depicted, or of acces- 
sory, however minute or humble, intro. 
duced into his composition, was modelled 
or carved for the purpose, and each was 
transferred to the canvass from the thing 
itself. Nor was the perspective less 
accurately considered ; for the interiors 
we see in his pictures, conveying to the 
eyes such exactness of delineation, were 
the faithful transcripts of the models he 
had already planned and procured to be 
executed for him. His amusement, then, 
in his more advanced life, partook of that 
observational nature which so strongly 
marked his early practice. 

In summing up the personal character 
of this eminent man, it may be most 
justly said of him, that he was mild, 
gentle, and unassuming. Never daunted 
by the difliculties of his art, he was pecu- 
liarly sensitive of slight, and easily de- 
pressed by pecuniary loss, as we have 
heretofore shewn. Early and perhaps 
constitutional habits of care in pecuniary 
matters led him as he advanced in life to 
a rigidness of expenditure bordering on 
parsimony ; but his warmth of heart and 
affection for his family prompted his aid 
to them, when wanted, with unsparing 
liberality. In his intercourse with so- 
ciety he would freely state his opinions ; 
and, though he was careful not to offend 
the prejudices of others, he never shrank 
from a plain and straightforward assertion 
of his views. He who sought his profes- 
sional advice was sure to have a cour- 
teous reception, and could never leave 
him without benefiting by his judgment. 
No petty feeling of jealousy induced him 
to withhold his stores of knowledge, nor 
could his profound intimacy with the 
principles of his art ever render him im- 
patient of the task of giving to his less 
gifted brethren the results of his study, or 
the fruits of his sagacity. 

He held in theory, and exemplified in 
act, that whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. No labour, then, was 
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too great for him to undertake with a 
view to the attainment of excellence, and 
triumphant has been the success of his 
hand. No object, however mean, which 
his judgment told him was proper for in- 
troduction into his subject, failed to com- 
mand his minute attention; and, though 
upon a careful examination of his labours 
we are sure to find the most accurate 
finish in every part, we observe that the 
masterly skill of the painter has subdued 
all unnecesSary prominence, all obtrusive 
singularity. 

His strong natural sense, his shrewd- 
ness of remark, and a quiet vein of bu- 
mour, rendered his conversation as in- 
structive as agreeable. The latter qua- 
lity has received the corroborating testi- 
mony of George Colman, in all respects 
a competent judge of such matters, who 
on one occasion observed to a mutual 
friend, ‘‘ That Scotchman’s conversa- 
tion is worth a guinea an hour, for his sly 
wit and acute observation.” Such then, 
to our own knowledge, was the character 
of this most eminent painter. Successful 
in early life, prosperous in his full vigour 
of manhood, ard buoyant with the hope 
of a large harvest of fame and fortune in 
his declining years, he has suddenly 
passed from among his fellow men, leav- 
ing a memory which will be cherished as 
long as art shall be valued, or the warm 
sympathies of our nature shall remain 
unimpaired. 

Sir David, it appears, enjoyed a very 
good state of health during the ten 
months he was travelling through Ger- 
many to the ‘Turkish capital, during his 
sojourn there, and in his subsequent ex- 
cursions to Smyrna, Jerusalem, the other 
parts of Palestine and Egypt, in all 
which places the plague had been for 
some time carrying on its ravages. With 
his friend Mr. W. Woodburn he left Alex- 
andria in the steamer Oriental, which had 
clean bills of health, and on the 26thof May 
arrived at Malta, where they anchored 
for a few hours. When they left Malta 
no one complained of being unwell; but 
the following day Sir David did not 
come to table, and excused himself on 
account of a slight fever, which he thought 
would subside if he kept on low diet and 
did not exert himself. On the 3lst of 
May, at night, the Oriental entered Gib- 
raltar bay, and in a few hours, the de- 
spatches being received on board, they 
made sail for England, no one having 
been permitted to go on shore. Shortly 
after she had got under weigh, six 
o’clock, a.m., Mr. W. Woodburn went 
into Sir D. Wilkie’s berth, to request he 
would come up and breakfast with the 
company ; be replied that he should pro- 
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bably do so, but he should like to see the 
doctor before he moved. Mr. Gattie, a 
medical gentleman, then came to him, 
and soon returned to Mr. Woodburn, 
with an assurance that his friend was in a 
very dangerous state. Mr. Woodburn 
being greatly alarmed, asked Dr. Brown 
(who was with Sir James Carnac) to 
consult with Mr. Gattie as to what 
could be done to save his friend; and 
the two medical gentlemen made every 
exertion, and applied all the usual reme- 
dies within their reach without avail. Sir 
David kept gradually sinking, but did 
not appear to experience any bodily suf- 
fering, and became unconscious about 
half-past seven, and at eight o’clock he 
ceased to breathe, his friends and the phy- 
sicians being with him all the time. The 
passengers assembled to consult what was 
to be done, and they requested the cap- 
tain to return and land the body at Gib- 
raltar; he did return, but the orders of 
the governor are so strict, that the re- 
mains could not be allowed to come on 
shore, and therefore the last sad offices 
of committing his body to the deep were 
performed in the most solemn and im- 
pressive manner, as the Oriental stood 
out of the bay on her way to England. 
Sir David had been for some time anxious 
to return home, and declined to visit 
either Cairo or Athens, two cities which 
Mr. Woodburn was most desirous of 
visiting. During his stay he had frequent 
interviews with Mehemet Ali, with whom 
he is said to have been a great favourite, 
and had taken one of the best likenesses 
of his Highness, with a view of having it 
engraved in England. We trust the 
painting was in such a state of forward- 
ness as will enable an engraver to carry 
the original design into effect. 


ALEXANDER Day, Esa. 

Jan. 12. At Chelsea, in his 69th year, 
Alexander Day, Esq. 

To the rising school of art the name of 
this gentleman is but little known, al- 
though associated with the history of 
some of the most valuable works of the 
National Gallery. During the early part 
of his life he resided in Italy, whither he 
had repaired to indulge and cultivate a 
strong predilection for Art, which led him 
to pursue it in both forms—painting and 
sculpture—so diligently that in the former 
he at length excelled. He was for some 
years a prisoner in the hands of the 
French, during their war with the Nea- 
politans, but he nevertheless continued to 
labour in the prosecution of his art, and 
produced many medalliens of great merit, 
which still enrich some of the best private 
collections in the country; for which 
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they were purchased from the artist him- 
self. The works of Mr. Day were not 
generally known, and his life, compre- 
hending such a lengthened term of years, 
outran those of his early associates and 
friends; he stood, therefore, alone, the 
last of his time ; and even during his latter 
life was spoken of, in reference to his 
works, as long since deceased. On his 
return to England he stamped his reputa- 
tion as a connoisseur, by bringing with 
him some of the finest pictures in the 
National Gallery, viz—* The Descent of 
Bacchus,” by Titian ; ‘* Ganymede,” and 
‘Venus and Adonis,” by the same; 
“ Portrait of Pope Pius,” and “ Portrait 
of St. Catharine,” by Raffaelle; ‘* Ecce 
Homo,” Correggio ; ‘* The Flight of St. 
Peter,” Carracci ; ‘‘ Land Storm,’ Sal. 
vator Rosa; ‘* Abraham and Isaac,” Gas- 
par Poussin; ‘‘ St. Ambrose and the 
Emperor Theodosius,” Vandyck. 

On the occasion of the purchase of the 
Elgin Marbles, Mr. Day was, with some 
others of well-known reputation, sum- 
moned to give evidence before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which 
had been appointed to examine into the 
merits of these works; and this is the 
only instance in which his name was ever 
brought prominently before the public ; 
no notice even of his death has we believe, 


appeared in any journal ; but this circum- 
stance is attributable to the comparative 
seclusion of a period of life so unusally 
protracted as was his.— Art Union. 


Mr. Curisrorner Tate. 

March 22. In London, aged 29, Mr. 
Christopher Tate, sculptor, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 

Mr. Tate served his apprenticeship as 
a marble mason with Mr. Davis, of that 
town. After his servitude was expired, 
he became assistant to Mr. Dunbar, the 
sculptor, at that time residing in New- 
castle. He turned his attention to mo- 
delling, and the busts of some of his early 
friends were the result of his spare time. 

After remaining with Mr. Dunbar for 
a few years, Mr. Tate left his service, 
and commenced the struggle on his own 
account; he persevered with undaunted 
energy, and just at the time when he 
had gained an independent footing, his 
days have been prematurely brought to a 
close. His first effort was the study of a 
“Dying Christ,” suitable for Catholic 
chapels, &c. After this was completed, 
he commenced his celebrated statue of 
‘¢ Blind Willie ;” but he was never suffi- 
ciently repaid for the trouble and expense 
that it cost him. 

His busts, for execution, precision, and 
arrangement, can scarcely be surpassed. 
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Among them were those of the Duke of 
Northumberland, H. Phillips, esq. the 
singer, David Urquhart, esq. Sheridan 
Knowles, esq. Geo. Straker, esq. Miss 
Elphinstone, and the Rev. Mr. Wors. 
wick. Many monumental tombs which 
he executed are to be foundin the churches 
and churchyards in the vicinity of New- 
castle, and one in St. Thomas’s Church 
to the memory of the Rev. Mr. Wasney 
is particularly mentioned. The grouping 
in the ‘‘ Judgment of Paris” and the 
“Musedora,” which he finished some 
years ago, would have done credit to an 
artist of far greater experience. All the 
artists who saw them were astonished 
that so young a man should have com- 
menced with such difficult subjects. His 
various models and studies pourtray an 
original and a vigorous mind. The arms 
placed above the portico of the Theatre 
Royal is an execution of which the peo- 
ple of Newcastle may be proud, as_ being 
the production ofa local and a self-taught 
artist. 

He had recently been engaged on a 
statue of the Duke of Northumberland, 
to be placed in front of the Master Mari- 
ners’ Asylum at Tynemouth, and this 
remains unfinished in his studio. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that the 
face, hands, and all the difficult parts 
have been finished, and it may easily be 
completed bya person of ordinary talents. 

As afriend, Tate was sincere, kind, 
and highly honourable ; as a husband and 
a father, he can only be fully appreciated 
by those who are inconsolable at his loss, 
His conversational powers were pleasing 
and attractive, his penetration was great, 
and his store of information inexhaustible. 
Whatever was the subject under discus- 
sion, Mr. Tate was always able to take a 
prominent part. He seldom spoke in 
public—that was not his ambition; but 
he could do so very clearly and effectively. 
A few months ago Mr. 'T. proceeded on 
a voyage up the Mediterranean for the 
benefit of his health, which had been long 
in a declining state; and after remaining 
some weeks at Malta, he returned to 
England by the Great Liverpool steamer. 
On bis arriving in London, he was con- 
veyed to a house near the place where he 
landed, and soon after breathed his last. 

He has left a widow in delicate health, 
and two children, without any means of 
support ; and a public subscription has, 
we understand, been entered into in their 
behalf. 

Mk. Joseru WILks. 

June 1. At Camberwell, of consump- 
tion, having just completed his 24th 
year, Mr, Joseph Wilks, eldest son of 
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Joseph Barber Wilks, esq. of the East 
India House ; a young artist of very su- 
perior talents and great promise. 

At an early age he imbibed a love for 
the Fine Arts, which ever afterwards 
maintained the supreme control over his 
mind; and though he never subjected 
himself to a systematic course of study, 
but rather endeavoured to attain excel- 
lence by striking out a path for himself, 
and allowing full liberty to his imagina- 
tion, he, notwithstanding, by an intimate 
acquaintance with the works of the Old 
Masters, which he on every occasion 
consulted as his oracle, succeeded in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the true princi- 
ples and theory of the art, rarely pos- 
sessed even by those of a more mature age. 
Asa colourist, we may venture to assert, 
that Mr. Wilks would have stood pre- 
eminent, as his numerous sketches scat- 
tered about in all directions will attest ; 
but it is to be lamented that he has left 
so few finished productions behind 
him. Those that remain, chiefly por- 
traits, are remarkable for their character, 
breadth of effect, and truth to nature, 
qualities which would have entitled bim 
to a very high rank in that branch of the 
profession. There are, however, one or 
two small pictures extant, which prove 
that his talents were not confined to por- 
trait painting, and indicate a mind keenly 
susceptible of beauty of form, and pos- 
sessing considerable powers of invention. 

Mr. Wilks’s career has been very brief. 
A bright prospect of professional success 
was opening before him, when he was 
arrested by inflammation of the lungs, 
which compelled him to forego his pur- 
suits: and it was only at intervals that 
he was enabled to resume them. His 
constitution, at length, unable to sup- 
port itself any longer under the repeated 
attacks which had been made upon it, 
gave way, and he fell a sacrifice to the 
disease, deeply regretted by a large circle 
of personal triends, who cherish an affec- 
tionate regard for his memory, and also 
by numbers who knew the value of his 
assistance, and profited essentially by his 
society. 





Joun Wiitiams, Esa. 

April 17. At Sand Hill, near Calling- 
ton, aged 89, John Williams, esq. for- 
merly of Scorrier House, near Redruth. 

To the talent and enterprise of this 
gentleman, his industry and perseverance, 
the mining interest of Cornwall is most 
largely indebted. For fifty years, or 
more, he stood deservedly at its head— 
the greatest adventurer, the ablest mana- 
ger, the best practical engineer and 
mineralogist of bis time. In this, his 
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own peculiar province, he had no rival ; 
the most skilful miner was content to be 
taught, and the boldest speculator to be 
led by him; for in his prudence and 
sagacity, guided by long experience and 
careful observation, all who knew him 
felt the most unbounded confidence. The 
first engineers in the country have con- 
fessed themselves indebted to him for 
his valuable suggestions; and Sir John 
Rennie is known to have often profited 
by his advice in the execution of some of 
his greatest works. 

His moral qualities were also of a high 
order. His integrity was proof against 
all temptation, and above all reproach. 
His extraordinary success in life never for 
a moment betrayed him into the slightest 
exhibition of pride, or the smallest display 
of vanity. He was kind and courteous 
to all who approached him, accessible to 
the humblest of his dependents, and the 
constant protector and friend of those 
whom his station and character had taught 
to look up to him; while many aoher Sie 
fostering influence, grew into wealth and 
importance from humble beginnings, and 
became, in imitation of his example, the 
benefactors of large portions of the com- 
munity. But this is not all: he was a 
devout and sincere Christian, though in 
this, as in every other part of his charac- 
ter, he was wholly without ostentation. 
Yet his charities were unbounded: and 
in all things his conduct was worthy of 
his generous and noble spirit. He had 
long withdrawn himself from public life, 
but the love and veneration of thousands 
followed him into his retirement, and he 
retained to the last the energies of that 
powerful mind by which -he had been 
distinguished during his long and pros- 
perous career. 

Mr. Williams purchased of the Duch 
of Cornwall the manor of Calstock, which 
was sold for the redemption of Land 
Tax, and ‘since his purchase, has im- 
proved the waste lands, planted such 
elevated or steep portions as were unfit 
for agriculture, and in every way con- 
tributed to the prosperity of the place and 
its inhabitants.” (Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
F.R.S. in his History of Cornwall.) His 
mansion of Sand Hill was in that parish. 

Again, under Scorrier near Redruth, 
Mr. Gilbert remarks: ‘‘ Scorrier, which 
a few years since exhibited the appear- 
ance of a small village, has now become 
the chief place in this parish (Gwenap), 
Mr. John Williams, one of the most 
extensive and most successful managers, 
and adventurous miners of the present 
times, built here an excellent house, and 
adorned it with the finest collection of 
Cornish minerals ever brought together, 
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Mr. Williams, after making a large for- 
tune, has retired at an advanced age, 
having several sons engaged in the same 
pursuits with equal advantage to them- 
selves and to the public, one of whom 
has added a second splendid house to this 
village. It is quite impossible for me to 
enter fully into a description of the mines, 
- - -  Itis said that no district of the 
same extent in any part of the world 
ever produced so much riches.” (vol. ii. 
p- 134.) 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

At Madras, on the day he proposed 
embarking for England for the benefit of 
his health, aged 31, the Rev. C. Calthrop, 
B.A. son of the late R. Calthrop, esq. 
of Butterwick, near Boston, Missionary 
of the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Superintendent of the Vepery Missionary 
College. 

Aged 78, the John Gavin, Rector of 
Wallstown, Cork. 

At Dublin, the Rev. W. B. Mathias, 
late Chaplain of the Bethesda. 

At Snenton, Notts. aged 43, the Rev. 
Thomas Wilson, M.A. 

April \1. At Coulsdon, Surrey, aged 
71, the Rev. William Wood, Rector of 
that parish, and a Prebendary of Canter- 
bury. He was formerly a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1793, B.D. 1801. Being 
Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Randolph, 
he was presented by that prelate to the 
rectory and vicarage of Fulham in 1811; 
in 1830 the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who had appreciated his merits 
when at Fulham, gave him the rectory of 
Coulsdon (value 6367.) and in 1834 a pre- 
bendal stall at Canterbury. Mr. Wood 
resigned the vicarage of Fulham in 1834, 
but retained the sinecure rectory until his 
death. His body was buried at Fulham 
on the 16th of April. 

April 17. At Downton, Wilts, aged 
56, the Rev. Liscombe Clarke, M.A. 
Canon Residentiary and Treasurer of 
Salisbury, and Prebendary of Hereford. 
Mr. Clarke was born in London, educated 
at Winchester, elected to New College 
in 1804; proceeded B.A. 1808; M.A. 
1812. In 1815 he vacated his fellow- 
ship at New College, having been elected 
one of the Fellows of Winchester, from 
which college he afterwards obtained the 
rectory of Biddestone, and vicarage of 
Downton, Wilts. He was Archdeacon 
of Sarum from 1807 until 183—; and 
was appointed Treasurer of Salisbury 
1834. In a pamphlet published 1818, he 
ably defended Winchester College against 
the strictures of i. Brougham, and in 


1826 published a Sermon preached at the 
primary visitation of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury (Dr. Burgess) on 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

April 21, At Leicester, aged 80, the 
Rev. John Cooper, Rector of Newton 
Bromswold, Northamptonshire, to which 
he was instituted in 1783. 

In Keppel-street, Russel-square, in 
his 83d year, much respected, the Rev. 
Richard Edwards, M.A. late sur-Master 
of St. Paul’s school. Mr. Edwards had 
faithfully discharged his duties in the 
school for about half a century, and was 
on his retirement rewarded with a pension 
by the Mercers’ Company. He was edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s school; and was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1782, 
M.A, 1785. 

At his house in Wilton Crescent, aged 
76, the Rev. Charles Gore, of Barrow 
Court, Somersetshire, and brother to 
Colonel Gore Langton, M.P. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITs VICINITY. 

May 4, At Somers Town, Madame 
Elizabeth Filipowicz, wife of a Polish 
refugee, and a charming violinist, having 
been a pupil of the celebrated Spohr. 
Her funeral took place in All Souls’ Ce- 
metery, Kensal-green, accompanied by a 
great number of Polish refugees and other 
friends. 

May 11. Aged 37, James Montgomery, 
esq. late of the Hall, Donegal. 

May 12. Aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Thompson, esq. of Frognal Priory, 
Hampstead. 

May 13. In Doughty-st. aged 73, the 
relict of William Dowell, esq. 

May 15. At Upper Clapton, aged 25, 
Louisa, fourth dau. of the late ‘Thomas 
Edwards, esq. of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

At Hyde Park-st. aged 53, H. H. 
Dobree, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 47, Lieut. George 
Hales, R.N 

At Everton House, Sarah, wife of 
William Astell, esq. 

May 16. In Norfolk-st. Strand, P. 
Cosgreave, esq. R.N. 

May 17. In Upper Eaton-st. Pimlico, 
aged 40, Clewin Harcourt, esq. 

In Cornwall-ter. aged 68, John D. 
Lewis, esq. 

Aged 87, the Hon. Caroline Curzon, 
eldest dau. of the first, and sister of the 
late, Lord Scarsdale. 

May 19. At Stoke Newington, aged 
67, the widow of William Beetham, esq. 

May 20. In King-st. Portman-sq. T. 
Warden, esq. late in the service of the 
East India Company. 

May 22. In Portland-pl. Susanna, 
widow of Anthony Brough, esq. 
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May 23. At Walworth, aged 29, John 
William Medley, esq. 

At Waltham Cross, aged 32, Emeline 
Susan, wife of John Sharpe, esq. surgeon, 
and youngest dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Whinfield, of Harwich. 

May 24. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
78, Janet, widow of Francis Gregg, esq. 
of Skinners’ Hall. 

Aged 70, James Knight, esq. of Al- 
bany-road, Camberwell, and Great Suf- 
folk-st. Southwark. 

At Cumberland-terr. Regent’s Park, 
George Pocock, esq. 

May 25. At Bayswater, Mrs. Wood, 
dau. of the late Daniel Fitch, of Parson’s 
Green. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 70, the Baron- 
ess de Faro, formerly of Lisbon. 

At Guildford-st. Russell-sq. aged 75, 
the widow of Benjamin Harrison, esq. 
formerly of Lisbon. 

At Clapham, aged 78, Alice, widow of 
George Stevenson, esq. and dau. of the 
late Rev. Abraham Booth. 

At Chelsea, William Dod, esq. only 
surviving son of J. C. Dod, esq. late of 
East Carleton, Norfolk. 

At Great Clarendon-st. Somers-town, 
aged 25, Wellington Augustine, youngest 
son of (yeorge Hall, esq. of Belmont 
House, Monmouth. 

May 26. At Shooter’s Hili, aged 62, 
T. Wright, esq. 


May 28. At Lyon’s Inn, aged 60, 
Philip Absalom, esq. of the General 


Post Office. 

Cecil Catharine, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Fowlis, esq. of Guilford-st. 

May 29. In Upper Norton-st. at the 
residence of her daughter and son-in-law, 
Madame Caradori and Mr. Allan, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Antoine, Baron de Munck, 
Chevalier de St. Louis, &c. 

May 30. Susanna, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Philip le Breton, of Brunswick-sq. 

At Islington, aged 22, Miss Constance 
Oldershaw. 

May 31. At Pentonville, aged 53, 
Anna Maria, wife of Thomas Cock, esq. 

Lately. In Great George-st. Westm. 
aged 71, Elizabeth, relict of the Right 
Rev. Robt. Gray, D.D. late Bishop of 
Bristol. 

In Baker-st. aged 5, John, youngest 
son of Rear-Adm. Sir C. Malcolm. 

Suddenly, at his little fishmonger’s 
shop, in Church-passage, Greenwich, 
that venerable tar, Nelson’s coxswain 
Sykes. He was upwards of 80 years of 
age, and was with Lord Nelson during 
the whole of the time of his glorious 
deeds. He saved the life of that illus- 
trious hero in the bay of Cadiz, when his 
barge containing twelve men was attacked 

Gents. Mac. Vou. XVI. 
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by a Spanish gun-boat manned by twenty- 
six, by twice parrying the blows that were 
aimed at him, and at last actually inter- 
posed his own head to receive a sabré-cut 
which he could not avert by any other 
means, from which he received a danger- 
ous wound. The gun-boat was captured 
with eighteen of her men killed, and the 
rest wounded. He also greatly distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

June 1, In Hackney-road, aged 80, 
Alexander Brash, esq. late Capt. in the 
82d Regt. 

At Camberwell, Mary, wife of E. 
Bean, esq. 

June 2. Mr. G. Butler, of Cheapside, 
aged 28. 

In Albion-st. Hyde Park, Deborah, 
relict of Major-Gen. Robert Bourke 
os: E. I. Service. 

In Foley-pl. Ann, relict of Benj. 
Dixon, esq. of the Corn Exchange. 

At the house of her son, Capt. George 
Richardson, Hackney, Mary, widow of 
Capt. W. Richardson. 

June 3. In George-st. Hampstead- 
road, aged 74, John Feiler, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 78, Francis Pier- 
ard, esq. late judge and magistrate in 
the Presidency of Bengal. 

June 4. In Milton-crese. Euston-sq. 
aged 66, James Ballender, esq. 

In Bucklersbury, aged 66, Thomas 
Kearsey, esq. late of Wallington House, 
Surrey. 

June 5. In Portland-pl. Clapham-road, 
aged 68, Ann, relict of Edward Chandler, 
esq. 

June 6. In Fore-st. City, Septimus 
Godson, esq. M.D. formerly of South- 
ampton, 

June 7. In Kew-road, aged 85, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Richard Harvest, esq. of 
Shepperton. 

Aged 91, Mary, dau. of the late Lewis 
Grant, esq. many years Adjutant of her 
Majesty’s Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

June 8. Aged 48, J. W. Wood, esq. 
of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

June 10. At Maida-hill, Lady Camp- 
bell, widow of Sir William P. Re Camp- 
bell, Bart. 

June 11. At Camberwell, aged 72, 
John Bond, esq. 

June 12. At Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. Maria, relict of Capt. Louis Pilli- 
chody, 41st Foot. 

Aged 73, T. B. King, esq. of the 
Ordnance Office, Tower. 

At Apothecaries’ Hall, aged 61, Mr. 
John Thomas, many years principal Ac- 
countant to the Society of Apothecaries. 

Mary, wife of J. W. Cundy, esq. archi- 
tect, of Belgrave Cottage, — 
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June 14. At Enfield, Frances, widow 
of the Rev. Harry Porter, Vicar of that 
place. 

June 15. In Heathcote-st. aged 61, 
the widow of Capt. George Curtis. 

At the London Hotel, Albemarle-st. 
the Rt. Hon. Emily Lady Cloncurry. 
She was the third dau. of Archibald 
Douglas, esq.; was married first in 1798 
to Joseph Leeson, esq. by whom she had 
issue the present Earl of Miltown, another 
son now deceased, and one daughter ; and 
after his death in 1800, became in 1811 
the second wife of the present Lord Clon- 
curry, by whom she leaves two surviving 
sons, the eldest of whom is heir apparent 
to his father. 

Beps.—May 15. Aged 62, Sarah, 
wife of William Astell, esq. of Everton 
House. 

June 8. At Bedford, aged 22, William, 
eldest son of William Quincey, esq. of 
Brunswick-sq. 

Berks.—4pril 22. At Buckland Vi- 
carage, Catharine, wife of the Rev. C. A. 
Brook, M.A. 

June 12. Aged 75, J. Neate, esq. of 
Reading. 

Bucks.—May 27. At the house of 
her father, Louisa Emily, eldest dau. of 
Granville Penn, esq. of Stoke Park. 

May 30. At the Wycomb Deanery 
School, aged 26, Caroline, wife of Mr. 
J. Malcolm, Head Master. 

CamsripcGeE.—May 19, At Whittle- 
sea, near Peterborough, aged 84, Mr. 
Ainger, father of the late Rev. Dr. 
Ainger, Principal of St. Bees college, 
Cumberland. 

May 29. At Wisbech, aged 24, Rosa, 
youngest dau. of James Clelan, esq. of 
Newington. 

May 30. At Wisbech, aged 49, Martha, 
wife of William Squier, gent. sister to 
T. S. Watson, esq. the Mayor, and dau. 
of the late Thos. Steed Watson, esq. of 
Thorney. 

May 31. George Green, esq. B.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius coll. Mr. 
Green took his degree in 1837, with the 
honour of 4th Wrangler, and has con- 
tributed several mathematical papers of 
high excellence to the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge. 

Cursuire.—April 16. Mary, wife of 
the Rev. W. Cockcroft, Master of Knuts- 
ford Grammar School. 

April \7. At Shrigley Hall, in her 
70th year, Jane, wife ot Wm. Turner, 
esq. M.P. 

May 16. At Tarporley, Capt. Wm. 
Considine, 69th Regt. Brigade Major of 
the Northern District, 

At the residence of his father, aged 28, 
Nathaniel, youngest son of Wm. Howitt, 
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esq. of Ashover, near Chesterfield, and 
son-in-law of Lieut. William Horwood 
Freame, 58th Regt. 

CornwaLL.—May 27. At his seat 
Tregrehan, aged 59, William Carlyon, esq. 

June 6. At Launceston, Thomas 
Ching, esq. Alderman for that borough ; 
he was a member of the old Corporation, 
and had often filled the office of Chief 
Magistrate with great ability and inte- 
grity. 

CumBrrLanpD.—Lately. Aged 43, Miss 
Currey, sister of the Rev. Mr. Currey, 
Vicar of Dearbam. 

Derry.—May 9. At King’s Newton, 
aged 85, Anna-Maria, widow of John 
Capper, esq. of Southampton-row, 
Bloomsbury. 

Devon.—May 12. At Tor, Samuel 
Young, esq. surgeon, late of Reading. 

May 13. At Exmouth, aged 14, Mar- 
garet-Catharine, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stewart, C.B. 

May 24. At Tiverton, aged 52, Mar- 
garetta-Fortescue, relict of Rev. C. O. 
Osmond. 

At Exmouth, Charlotte Lewis, relict 
of Edmund P. Lyon, esq. and sister of 
the late Sir John Duntze, Bart. 

May 28. At Exmouth, aged 73, 
Frances, relict of Major J. W. Rogers, 
formerly of the 77th Regiment. 

June 2. At Teignmouth, aged 39, 
Ann Rehecea, widow of John P. Passley, 
esq. late Capt. half-pay 60th Rifles. 

June 3. At Heavitree, James Wake, 
esq. Barrister-at-law. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 1, 1802. 

June 9. At Cross House, Northam, 
aged 76, the widow of John Norris, esq. 
of Nonsuch, Wilts. 

Essrx.—May 23. At Braxted Lodge, 
aged 63, Peter du Cane, esq. 


May 27. At Hubbard’s Hall, Emma- 
Julia, widow of Col. Johnson, of Wal- 
bury. 

June 12. At West Ham, aged 66, 


James Webster, esq. of Balmuir, Forfar- 
shire. 

GLoucEsTER.—May 19. At the resi- 
dence of his son, at Bristol, aged 90, 
Edward Kingston, esq. 

May 23. At Clifton, aged 71, Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late William Orme, 
esq. of Guilford-st. Russell-sq. 

May 29. At Shirehampton, Capt. 
Robe, for many years harbour master of 
Bristol. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 83, 
the Rt. Hon. Letitia dowager Lady 
Clonbrock. She was the dau. and heir 
of John Green, of Old Abbey, co. Lime- 
rick, esq. by Catharine Toler, eldest dau. 
of John Earl of Norbury; was married 
first in 1776, to Robert Dillon, esq. cre- 
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ated Lord Clonbrock in 1790, and was 
left his widow in 1795, having had issue 
the present Lord, the late Lady Ennis- 
more, and the wife of Sir Rob. Trench; 
andsecondly, in1802, to Clement Archer, 


esq. 

Aged 46, Elizabeth wife of the Rev. 
J. Prosser, Curate of Moreton-in-Marsh, 
and eldest dau. of the late Joseph Bough- 
ton, esq. merchant. 

June 9. At Aldwick Court, aged 85, 
Samuel Baker, esq. 

June 10. At Bristol, aged 19, Emma- 
Ermina, wife of Henry Baddely Calmar, 
esq. of Worcester, and only dau. of Ed- 
win Wellington Yate, esq. of Chester. 

Hants.—May 26. At Ryde, aged 20, 
Susan- Eliza, fourth dau. of Thomas 
Duffield, esq. M.P. for Abingdon. 

May 29. At Basingstoke, William, 
eldest son of Joseph Charles Shebbeare, 
esq. 
May 30. At Hill, near Southampton, 
aged 78, Thomas Wilkinson, esq. for- 
merly of Clapham, and many years a 
member of Lloyd’s Coffee House. 

Lately. At Havant, aged 84, Mary- 
Anne, widow of the Rev. W. Norris, 
Rector of Warblington. 

At Southampton, Anne- Maria, eldest 
dau. of Capt. H. B. Adams, Paymaster 
of the Dublin recruiting district. 

At Wickham, aged 73, Johenne, relict 
of Capt. Pitt Burneby Greene, R.N 

June 12. At Bell Croft, near New- 
port, Isle of Wight, the eldest dau. of 
John Cooke, esq. She had incautiously 
approached too near the flame of a candle, 
which set fire to her dress and caused 
her death in a few hours. 

At Southampton, aged 36, Madame 
O’Connor, wife of the O’Connor Don, 
M.P. She was Mary-Aune, daughter of 
Major Blake of Tower Hill, and was 
married in 1824. 

At Southampton, aged 17, Georgiana- 
Sophia, eldest dau. of Dr. Steed. 

June 13. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 20, Mary-Harriet, only dau. of the 
late Rey. James Currey, Preacher of the 
Charterhouse. 

June 16. Aged 67, Anne-Olive, re- 
lict of George Aldridge, esq. of Christ- 
church, 

Herts.—May 19. At his residence, 
New-hall, Ware, Daniel Tanner, esq. 
son of the late Mr. Robert Tanner, of 
Lacock, Wilts. 

At Hoddesdon, aged 83, Mrs. Anne 
Auber. 

May 20. At Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt, 
Anne, wife of Thomas Sanders, esq. 

May 21. At New House, St. Michael's, 
St. Alban’s, aged 73, William Smith, esq. 

May 23, Sophia Rose, wife of the Rev. 
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W. W. Pym, M.A. formerly of St. 
John’s College, and Vicar of Willien, 
Herts, leaving twelve children. 
At Baldock, George Herbert, eldest 
son of George Henry Hicks, esq. M.D. 
June 3. At Grove Lodge, near Saw- 
bridgeworth, Thomas Nathaniel Williams, 


esq. 

June 6. At Broxbourne, Daniel Lut- 
yens, esq. late of the 3d Dragoon Guards. 

June 12. Aged 53, J. N. Humfrey, 
esq. of West Mill. 

Hererorp.—May 13. At Hereford, 
aged 18, Edwin James, eldest son of E. 
G. Wright, esq. 

Kent.—May 14, At Margate, aged 
84, Eleanor Sophia, widow of Dominick 
French, esq. 

May 21. Aged 72, Sarah, wife of 
Jeremiah Rosher, esq. of Crete Hall, 
Northfleet. 

At Hawkhurst, aged 68, Robert An- 
derson, esq. 

May 27. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 
66, the Lady Frances Somerset, second 
dau. of Henry fifth Duke of Beaufort, 
and aunt of the present Duke. 

May 31. At Tunbridge Wells, Samuel 
Reynolds Howard, esq. 

Lately. At Canterbury, aged 44, Re- 
becca, wife of the Rev. Wm. Davies. 

June 1. At Eltham, aged 68, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Green, esq. 

June 7. At Sydenham, Elizabeth, 
widow of Abrabam Ewings, esq. 

June 8. At Sibton House, near Can- 
terbury, Matthias Wilks, esq. 

At Lee, aged 86, John Burnett Ben- 
nett, esq. many years Inspector of Mail 
Packets to the Post Office. 

LancastER.—May 9. Eleanor Eusta- 
tia, third dau. of Lieut. Col. Hulton, of 
Preston. 

Aged 47, Sarah, wife of the Rev. J. 
C. Prince, incumbent of St. Thomas’s, 
Liverpool. 

LeicestER.—May 31. At Long Claw- 
son, aged 43, ‘Thomas C. Hoe, eldest son 
of the Rev. T. Hoe, Vicar. For several 
years he was ‘a commission agent in the 
lace trade, for the firm of Wilson, Watson, 
Burnside and Co.andwas much respected, 
in the commercial world, in most of the 
counties of England and Scotland. 

Lincotn.—May 23. At the residence 
of her son-in-law, John ‘Taylor, esq. 
Burnham, aged 95, Jane relict of John 
Swale, esq. Croom, near Sledmere, York, 

Mippiesex.—May 26. At Hadley, 
aged 65, T. Dimsdale, esq. 

June 6. At Twickenham, Caroline, 
second sister of George Byng, esq. M.P. 
for Middlesex. 


Monmovutu.—Lately. At the Narth, 


near Whitebrook, aged 86, Mary, wife of 
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Mr. John Young. Her family consisted 
of children 10, grandchildren 68, great. 
grandchildren 69; total 147: 104 of them 
are now living. 

George Jones, esq. formerly of Maendy, 
by whose death the valuable estates of the 
late William Kemeys, esq. in this county, 
as well as a considerable property in 
Glamorganshire, fall into the possession 
of Mr. Kemeys Tynte. 

Norrotk.—May 19. At Great Yar- 
mouth, aged 80, William Steward, esq. 
for many years an acting magistrate for 
the county. 

May 29. At Great Yarmouth, aged 
71, Charles Compton Parish, esq. of 
Hemesby, for many ~ — dock- 
master at the West India Docks. 

June4. At Blakeney, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth, widow of William Barwick, esq. of 
Holt. 

NortHaMPTon.—May 12. At the rec- 
tory, Weldon, aged 9, George-Greville, 
only son of Lieut.-Col, the Hon. George 
Cathcart, 

May 19. At Hellidon, aged 24, Tem- 
perance, eldest daughter of Robert Can- 
ning, esq. 

Lately. At Northampton, in her 72d 

ear, Mrs. Parke, relict of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Parke, Vicar of Tilney, Norfolk, 
and Prebendary of ‘Sly. 

Samuel Brocksopp, esq. of Peterbo- 
rough. He has bequeathed £1,000, free 
of the legacy duty, to the Feoffees of 
Charity Estates in Peterborough, and 


directed the interest to be applied for the 
benefit of poor persons residing in Peter- 
borough and its Hamlets, who are mem- 


bers of the Church of England. Mr. 
Brocksopp also bequeathed £50 to the 
Peterborough Dispensary. 

Norts.—June 10. Aged 67, William 
Brown Darwin, esq. of Elston Hall, near 
Newark. 

Oxrorp.—May 29. At Oxford, aged 
77, Aun, widow of the Rev. Thos. Lee, 
D.D. President of Trinity College. 

Lately. Aged 52, Agnes, wife of the 
Rev. Isaac Fidler, of St. Clement’s, 
Oxford, ° 

June'7. At Oxford, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of Martin Wall, M.D. of New 
College. 

Satop.—May 1. Emma, wife of the 
Rev. F. P. Giffard Dinely, of Wellington. 

Somerset.—Apri/18. At Bath, Ellen, 
only dau. of the late Sir Pigott Piers, 
Bart. of Testenagh Abbey, co. West- 
meath. 

April 22. At Bath, Harriett Eliza- 
beth, wife of Major Fellowes. 

April 25. At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bowles. 

4pril 27. At Bath, Eliza Maria, wife 
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of Major-Gen-J. L. Richardson, of the 
Bengal Army, 

April 27. At Stoke House, near 
Shepton-Mallett, aged 78, Charlotte, 
widow of T. H. Chichester, esq. 

April 29, At Bath, Isabella Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Mr. Thomas Cruttwell. 

May2. At the Rectory, Enmore, 
Jane, eldest sister of the Rev. John Poole, 
Rector of Enmore and Swainswick. 

May 11. At Bath, the lady of Vice- 
Adm. Sir R. L. Fitzgerald, K.C.H. 

May 21, At Taunton, aged 75, Thos. 
Abraham, esy. formerly of White Lack- 
ington. 

May 23. At Bathwick, Mary, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Hele Phipps, esq. of 
Leighton House, Wilts. 

May 30. At Bath, Lydia Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Morris, 
esq. of Thornbury, niece of John Buckle, 
esq. of the Wyelands, Monmouthshire, 

Lately. t Brislington, at an ad. 
vanced age, Jane Amelia, relict of Rd. 
Edols, esq. and dau. of the late Rey. Jas. 
Buller, of Titherington, Gloucestershire. 

June 5. At Bath, George Cole, esq. 
formerly Capt. in the Cornwall Militia. 

June 14. At Weston-super-Mare, 
aged 64, Joseph Lawrence, esq. 

Strarrorp.—April 19. At Tutbury, 
aged 40, Anne, daughter of the late Rev. 
George Robinson, several years Vicar of 
that place. 

May 25. At Farley, aged 78, Robert 
Wagstaffe Killer, esq. 

SurroLkK.—June 14. At Bury St. 
Edmund’s, aged 44, Thomas Henry Ro- 
binson, esq. only son of Thomas Robin- 
son, esq. Mayor of that borough. 

Surrey.— May 10. At Croydon, Ann, 
widow of the Rev. Alfred Dawson, of 
Dorking. 

May 26. At Richmond Hill, aged 44, 
Sacharissa, wife of George Grant, M.D. 

May 27, At the rectory, Dunsfold (the 
residence of her son-in-law the Rev. Er- 
skine W. Holland), aged 62, Charlotte, 
relict of Campbell Oliphant, esq. of Hen- 
ley-on- Thames. 

At Ham, aged 82, Lady Home, widow 
of Sir Everard Home, Bart. Sergeant 
Surgeon to King George the Third. She 
was the dau. and coh. of the Rev. James 
Tunstall, D.D. was married, first, to 
Stephen Thompson, esq. and, secondly, 
in 1792, to Sir adr Home, by whom 
she had issue the present Baronet, ano- 
ther son (the Rev. W. A. Home), and 
four daughters. Sir Everard left her his 
widow in 1832. 

May 30. At Esher, aged 81, George 
Vesey, esq. 

June7, Peter Horrocks, esq. o fBeo- 
mond Cottage, Chertsey. 
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At Beddington Lodge, Sarab, widow of 
Admiral James Pigott. 

June 9. At Croydon, aged 53, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Russell, esq. 

Sussex.—May 10. At Worthing, aged 
63, Eliza-Cordelia, relict of John Gled- 
stone, esq. of Surinam. 

May 17. At Brighton, aged 65, Lieut.- 
Col. James Paul Bridger, C.B. late of 
the 12th Lancers. He was appointed 
Cornet in that regt. 1800, Capt. 1803, 
Major 1802, served in Flanders and at 
Waterloo, and received his brevet of 
Lieut.-Col. bearing the date of the battle. 

May 23. At Littlehampton, Louisa, 
wife of the Rev. Frederick Vincent. 

May 25. At Brighton, aged 25, Lyt- 
tleton George Elrington, Esq. who met 
his death by being thrown from an hired 
horse. 

At Chichester, aged 28, Eleanor, 
wife of Thomas Harris, esq. West Wit- 
tering, and dau. of Geo. Copis, esq. 
Selsey. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged 84, James 
Poingdestre, esq. late of Upper Guil- 
ford-st. 

June4. At Worthing, aged 70, Chris- 
tian, wife of William Reid, esq. of Peck- 
ham Rye. 

June8. Aged 53, John Marten Wood, 
esq. solicitor, Lewes. 

June 12. Eliza, wife of I. H. Hurdis, 
esq. of Newick, and eldest dau. of the 
late William Hutton, esq. Burton Hall, 
Lincoinshire. 

June 15. At Brighton, Mrs. Robert 
Cregeen. 

Warwick.—May 18. At Leamington, 
Mary Louisa, second dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Sidebottom, of Sutton-court- 
house. 

At her brother’s near Coventry, Ca- 
tharine, dau. of the late Rev. Simon 
Collins, Rector of Drayton Bassett, and 
Vicar of Kingsbury. 

June 8. At Sutton Coldfield, aged 87, 
Elizabeth, relict of R. Vaughton, esq. 
late of Ashfurlong House. 

June 10. At Leamington, aged 50, 
Diana, wife of W. G. Campbell, esq. of 
Fairfield, N. B. and third dau. of the late 


Sir John Ingilby, Bart. of Ripley Castle, 


Yorks. She was married in 1814. 

June 11. At Coleshill, Thomas 
Wood, esq. late District Surgeon of the 
Hospital Staff. 

Witts.—May 15. At Salisbury, aged 
98, Jane, reliet of John Lewis, esq. 

June 12. At Sarum, aged 78, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. William Mairis, D.D. 
Vicar of Bishop’s Lavington, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, Wallingford, and Chaplain 
to the late Duke of Kent. 

Worcrestes,—Lately. At an advanced 
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age, Henry Crltingworth esq. of Holt 
Castle Farm, near Worcester. He suc- 
ceeded his father in that extensive farm, 
under Lord Foley, and accumulated a 
large property by good farming and eco- 
nony, dying possessed of 1000 acres of 
land, and 80,000/. personal. Mr. Chil- 
lingworth never married. His legacies to 
public charities were very considerable. 

Yorx.—May 23. At Molescroft, near 
Eeverley, aged 75, Edward Ashley, esq. 

May 24. At Doncaster, in her 75th 
year, Mary, relict of Solomon Cuthbert, 
esq. surgeon, and daughter of the late 
Rey. Joshua Gibson, M.A. Curate of 
Epworth in the Isle of Axholme. 

Edward Jackson, esq. of Beevor, near 
Barnsley. 

Lately. At Beverley, Commander 
Geo. Keener, R.N. He served with 
Admiral Duncan. on board the Bedford, 
in the battle of Camperdown. 

June 7. At Hull, aged 73, R. W. 
Moxon, esq. formerly a magistrate of 
that town. 

At Leeds, aged 39, Margaret-Agnes, 
youngest daughter of the late R, Faw- 
cett, Vicar of Leeds. 

Wates.—June 2. At Aberystwith, 
Philipps, son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Booker, Vicar of Dudley, and nephew of 
Sir R. B. P. Philipps, Bart. of Picton 
Castle. 

June 4. At Butter-hill, the residence 
of George Roch, esq. High Sheriff of 
Pembrokeshire, aged 77, Lucia, relict of 
John Protheroe, esq. of Stone Hall, 
Pembroke. 

June 14, Liangadog, Caermarthen, 
aged 25, William C. Lloyd, E. I. C. S. 
fifth son of John W. Lloyd, esq. of 
Daugrallt, same co. 

Scottanp.—March 14. At Alloa, 
aged 49, Frances, wife of Capt. Ralph 
Gore, R.N. 

April 1. At Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh, Lucretia Gordon, eldest dau. of 
W. Stedman, esq. M.D. of the Island of 
St. Croix. 

Apriiil. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Ro- 
naldson Macdonell, senior, of Glengarry 
and Clanranald. : 

April 14. At Greenock, R. Sinclair, 
esq. of Gravel Park. 

April 21. At Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh, the Rt. Hon. Margaret Lady 
Amesbury. She was the fourth and 
youngest daughter of the Hon. Charles 
Maitland Barclay, (second son of the 
sixth Earl of Lauderdale,) by his first 
wife, Isabel Barclay, heiress of Towie ; 
was married first, in 1778 to Charles 
Ogilvy, esq.; secondly, in 1781, to Ma- 
jor Archibald Erskine, of Venlaw, co. 
Peebles, brother to Cardross, who died 
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in 1804; and thirdly became, in 1822, 
the second wife of her cousin, Charles 
Dundas, esq. M.P. for Berkshire, who 
was created Baron of Amesbury, in May 
1832, and died in the following month 
without male issue. 

May 22. At Glasgow, aged 80, the 
widow of William Smith, esq. 

May 25. At Dumfries, John Sy- 
mons, esq. M.D. surgeon of the Dum- 
fries Militia, and Senior Physician of the 
Dumfries and Galloway Royal Infirmary, 

June 6. At Edinburgh, aged 71, G. 
W. Taylor, esq. 

June 14. At Clarkstone, Stirling, 
aged 81, William Logan, esq. of Clark- 
stone. 

Lately. John Thomson, esq. Profes- 
sor of Music in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
A. Thomson, late Minister of St. 
George’s church, Edinburgh. 

IrnELAND.—March 19. At Dublin, 
John James, esq. eldest son of the late 
Joseph James, esq. of Ashley, Devon- 
shire. 

March 25. Aged 55, Maria, wife of 
John Kennedy, esq. of Dunbrody Park, 
Wexford. 

May 17. Aged 56, Robert Hall, esq. 
of Merton hall, near Uskane. He had 


recently purchased his estate, and was 
shot by an assassin, in consequence of 
having given some tenants notice to quit. 
He married Miss Litton, sister to Ed- 
ward Litton, esq. M.P. for Coleraine. 


May 31. At Ratherscar, co. Louth, 
aged 18, Charles Foster, esq. fourth son 
of Baron Foster. The deceased and Mr. 
Arthur Foster, son of the Rev. Mr. 
Foster, vicar of Collon, his uncle, went 
out in a small boat, on the lake of Collon, 
in the demesne of Lord Ferrard, when 
the boat upset, and the deceased was 
drowned. 

Lately. At the seat of Sir A. De 
Vere, Bart. aged one year, Theodosia 
Mary, daughter of the Hon. 8. E. Spring 
Rice. 

June 3. Malachy Kelly, esq. of Wood- 
mount, co. Roscommon, shot in a duel 
with Owen Lynch, esq. of Rathfeake, 
co. Galway. ‘The father, Mr. H. Kelly, 
was present, and loaded the pistols ! 

Jensey.—April 6. At Jersey, Sarah, 
wife of Richard Jones Colley, esq. late of 
Her Majesty’s 45th Regt. and dau. of the 
late Gen. Cavendish Lister. 

Istu oF Man.—May 10, Licut.-Col. 
Lyster. 

East Inpirs.—Jan. In India, John 
Theodore Wilcox, formerly of the 49th 
N. Inf. and eldest son of the late Rey. 
J. Wilcox, Rector of Little Stonham, 
Suffolk, 
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Feb. 5. At Tavoy, aged 20, Lieut. 
Charles Sydney Sparrow, 33d N. Inf. 

March 10. On his voyage from India, 
Col. Stephen Reid, Bengal Army. 

West Inpirs.—Feb. 24. In Jamaica, 
John Edward, second surviving son of 
Major Pilkington. 

Lately. At Demerara, Robert Usher, 
esq. of Cleeve, Somerset, youngest son 
of the late John Usher, esq. of Seend, 
Wilts. He had been in the colony but a 
few weeks, and had taken his passage 
home, when he was attacked by yellow 
fever, which terminated his existence in a 
few hours. 

AsRoaD.—dug. 28. John Cornelius 
Seymour, of the Survey Department, 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, third 
son of the late Major-Gen. Seymour, 
Governor of St. Lucia, West Indies. 

Aug... At Campbell Town, Sydney, 
William M. C. Smith, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Rock Flat, Moneroo 
Plains, New South Wales, aged 28, 
Bishop, fourth son of the late Samuel 
Edenborough, esq. of Leyton, Essex. 

Jan. 17. On his passage to India, 
Lieut. Henry Wadham Diggle, only son 
of the late ne Wadham Diggle, esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Jan. 25. On his passage to England, 
on board the Malabar, aged 27, Lieut. 
George Davis, of the 18th Royal Irish, 
son of Col. W. B. Davis, of Upper Har- 
ley-street. 

Jan. 29. On his passage from Norfolk 
to Barbadoes, Capt. T. W. Pearson, only 
son of the late Capt. T. Pearson, of 
Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 3. At Sierra Leone, Assistant 
Commissary-Gen. Benjamin Stow. 

Feb. 18. At Cape Town, aged 53, 
Benjamin Ricardo, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Paris, Maria Charlotte 
Roftina, wife of Thomas Daniel, esq. of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

March 5. At Malta, D. Hay, esq. 
Paymaster of the 88th Regt. 

March 12. At Madeira, William M. 
Burnett, esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 

March 16, At Calais, aged 63, Sophia, 
relict of Jeremiah Le Souef, esq. jun. 
Vice-Consul of the United States, in 
London. 

March 20. At Bordeaux, Richard 
Lothian Dickson, esq. late of the Ist Life 
Guards, youngest son of the late R. Dick- 
son, esq. of Lockerwoods, Dumfriesshire. 

March 21. At Malta, Thomas Pym 
Weekes, M.D. late member of the Me- 
dical Board at Bombay. 

March 22. In Paris, the Duchess de 
Stacpoole. 

March 23. At his villa of Fossom- 
brone, the celebrated Bergami, who 
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figured in the trial of Queen Caroline 
of England. 

March 27. At Paris, Thomas Valentine 
Nugent, esq. 

Lately. At Neuwied-on-the- Rhine, 
aged 73, the relict of Lewis F. Catty, 
esq. formerly of the Royal Military Aca. 
demy, Woolwich. 

April 7. At Paris, A. Sampayo, esq. 
eldest son of the late Anthony Sampayo, 
esq. of Peterborough House, Fulham. 

April 8, At Paramaribo, Adam Came- 
ron, esq. an old and much-respected plan- 
ter of the colony of Surinam, and formerly 
one of the members of the Honourable 
Court of Policy and Criminal Justice. 
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the Imperial Russian Navy, Knight of 
St. Anne first class, St. George third 
class, and of St. Wladimir. 

April,2\. At Alexandria, aged 34, Capt. 
Willoughby Cotton, eldest son of Major- 
Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B. 

Lately. In Syria, Col. Bridgman, 
commanding the British detachment at 
Beyrout. 

At sea, on his voyage from Australia, 
H. F. Gisborne, esq. (second son of T. 
Gisborne, esq. M.P.) Private Secretary 
to Sir Richard Bourke when Governor 
of Australia, and subsequently Commis- 
sioner of Police in that colony. 

At Leipsic, Galvini, the musical pro- 


April 15. At St. Petersburgh, aged 


fessor, aged 104. His father, a celebrated 
71, Vice-Adm. Sir G. M. Hamilton, of 


singer, died at Rome in 1835, aged 138. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, June 1 to June 22, 1841. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 106] 50 and 60 59 
Males 450 gj9| Males 4112 gag 4 5 and 10 39] 60 and 70 78 
Females 162 f Females 437 § 2 J 10 and 20 30 70 and 80 6G) 


<a 20 and 30 71}80 and 90 24 
Whereof have died under two years old...221 pq f 30 and 40 7 


4 
40 and 50 85 | 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
& £te @Biaea £2412 274 2a & 
62 1] 30 6 | 22 4/35 1438 2 [38 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 4s. to 7/. 10s. —Kent Pockets, 5/. Os. to 91. 9s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 26. 
Hay, 3/7. 3s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 12. 18s. to 2/. 4s.— Clover, 5/. to 61. 
SMITHFIELD, June 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


_ eee ee 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, June 25. 
PION cccsssseceeuse ses 3s. 4d. to 5s. Od. NR in cscdcensae 545 Calves 418 
Vidal ....csccoee sooccooes 4s. 4d. to 5s, 4d. Sheep and Lambs 8,210 Pigs 509 
eee mioain 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 





COAL MARKET, June 25. 
Walls Ends, from 11s. 9d. to 21s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 14s. to 19s. 6d. 


‘TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 








Birmingham Canal, 200. Ellesmere and Chester, 81.——Grand Junction 124. 
—— Kennet and Avon, 24. Leeds and Liverpool, 750. Regent’s, 9. 
Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 70. St. Katharine’s, 96}.—— East 























and West India, 994. London and Birmingham Railway, 159. Great 
Western, 89.—— London and Southwestern, 544. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 60. West Middlesex, 92}. Globe Insurance, 118}. Guardian, 











74.—Hope, 53.—— Chartered Gas, 59§. Imperial Gas, 61.——Pheenix Gas, 
5,——London and Westminster Bank, 22}.———Reversionary Interest, 105. 


3 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrann. 


From May 26, to June 25, 1841, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
es ee os jt 
ore ) = 8 & 


Weather. 


|) 
i Weather. 
| 
in. pts.| 
29, 73 | cloudy 
, 87 | do. 
30, 20 | do. 
» 30 | fair, do. 
29, 92 |\do. 
30, 17 | fine 
» 30 |'do. 
29, 72 |cloudy, rain 
ti) 


llo’clock 
Night 








fine 

do. hur. & t. 
do. 

do. 

cloudy 

fine, ‘cloudy 
\|do. 

do. 

2 Ido. 

ldo. 

ldo. 

Icloudy 





, 75 | fair, do. do. 
‘ do. 
30, 04 | do. do. 
do. rain 29, 93 |\do. 
do. » 74/'do. do. hail 
ido. a | rain, fair 
Ildo. 


UVEPEEEeeeeres , 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 27, to June 26, 1841, both inclusive. 


er Cent. 
onsols. 
Annuities. 
outh Sea 
Stock 


i: 


~ Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
India Bonds. 
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J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 





3. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





